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You’re either Tom, Dick or Harry 
when you buy shot-shells 


OM hollers for power in a shot- 
shell. The sky’s the limit wita 
him. And, when the sky-scrapers re- 
fuse to come down, he brings them 
down with Ajax Heavies—the little 
thunderbolts of the US “Big 


Three.” 


Dick’s an old-timer. He 
demands a certain powder in 
the shell he shoots. Just a 
hunch? Not by a darn sight! 


Ajax Heavies 


Packed to the top wad with the 
power of the thunderbolt. And 
a reach that high-flyers can’t get 
away from. Ducks, geese and 
brant never laugh at Ajax Heavies. 
Loaded with latest type of pro- 
gressive-burning powder. 12, 16, 
20 gauges. 
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UNITED STATES 
CARTRIDGE CoO. 
111 Broadway, New York 
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The Defiance 


Gets the game, spares the bank- 
roll. But judge the Defiance on 
performance, not on price. This 
cherry-red game-getter is on a 
par with many a shell sold at a 
higher price. Treat yourself to a 
surprise. Try Defiance. Smoke- 
less powder. 12, 16, 20 gauges. 
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He’s been shootin’ for years. He 
knows what he wants. And he gets 
it in the Climax—the choice-of- 
powder shell of the US “Big Three.” 

Harry buys on price. And he gets 
a lot of shot-shell for his mon- 
ey, too. The kind? Even Tom 
and Dick admit it’s “a mighty 
good shell, boy!” It’s called 
the Defiance—the low-priced 
shell of the US “Big Three.” 


CLOLELV EL om 


The Climax 


What’s your favorite powder? 
Du Pont, Dead Shot, Hercules 
E. C., Ballistite, Infallible — ail 
come in the Climax. A thorobred 
thru and thru. Today, as years 
ago, Climax is right on the job 
dropping game and smashing 
clays. Medium priced. All gauges, 
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The N. R. A. 
Twin Twenty-Twos 


Every marksman knows the 
US .22 N. R. A. with solid 
bullet. You'll find it wherever 
there is target-shooting. It’s 
an Olympic Champion. 
Itstwin brother, the .22 N. 
R. A. with hollow-point bullet, 
is equally popular in its class 
—the small-game field. It’s 
called “the deadliest little 
rimfire cartridge made.” 
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Johnson 
Light 
Single 









26 pounds 
Price $115 

































SILVER mist hangs o’er the dawn. Easily... steadily ~ : 
... with a low muffled purr, your Johnson guides you 
to the distant rice-edged blind. You’re there ahead of 


time ... planning... hoping ... waiting for "em to come in. 


You're ready for action ... freshened . . . feeling fit and fine, 
rather than muscle-tired from rowing. 


The 26-pound Johnson Light Single is a sportsman’s motor. 
Carry it anywhere — easily, one-handed, Clamp it to duck- 
boat, row-boat or canoe— and go. Through quiet waters or 
rough —fair weather, mist or rain—your Light Single hits 
right along; always the same, always to be depended upon. 


Hunters ... fishermen ... get the maximum of their sport. 
with a Johnson, because of its real portability—its compact 
simplicity —and its ease of handling and maneuvering. 


Three models: The Light Single—the Light Twin—the Big Twin. 
Any dealer will let you take one for trial. Sold on payments if desired. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1020 Sample St., South Bend, Indiana 


Eastern Distributor and Export: Canadian Distributor: 
New York Johnson Motor Co, Inc. Peterborough Canoe Co. 
4 West 61st St., New York, N. Y. Peterborough, Ontario 


Johnson 
Outboard pig, Motors 


a Johnson at the stern 






In the Wake 
of the Johnson 


At Louisville... at 
St. Louis . . . at Put- 
in-Bay...at Algonac, 
Michigan and other 
prominent watering 
places the country 
over, Johnson Motors 
have won important 
victories, making 
new speed records. 
Vv 


You enjoy a wonder- 
ful ease of handling 
and maneuvering 
with aJohnson. Any 
Johnson owner will 
tell you that. Direct- 
ly responsible is Full 
Pivot Steering—an 
important, exclusive 
Johnson feature. 
\YV 


Through the exclu- 
sive Johnson Guar- 
antee Plan you can 
insure your 1926 
Light Single or 
Light Twin against 
loss by fire or theft 
for one dollar (Big 
Twins $2}. So low 
one can’t afford to 


be without it. 
Vv 


Mail the below cou- 
pon for our “Guide 
to Waterway Travel.” 
A 190-page book of 
over 40 charted 
canoe and boat trips 
through United 


States and Canada 7 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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jane Peg 


World Famous Author and Sportsman 


makes World Record Catches wis 
PFLUEGERS' 


FISHING TACKLE 


Any article of fishing tackle must be of unquestioned merit 
to be identified with the activity of a world famous author 
and sportsman. Such is the merit of “PFLUEGER” 
Fishing Tackle, the product of four generations of the 
Pflueger family. 


























Black Marlin Swordfish 
Weight—976 nds 
World Record 

- Catch 


Broadbill SwordfishWeight 
582 pounds—World 
Record Catch 





























“Pflueger” Zane Grey Swordfish Hooks were used 
in landing all of the world record catches shown 
in the photographs on this page. 





ZANE GREY 
AVALON 
CATALINA ISLAND 
CALIFORNIA 


June 7, 1926. 


Mr. E. A. Pflueger, 
President, 

The Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
Akron, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Pflueger: 
These photographs 
are a sample of the re- 
sults that were secured 

in using "PFLUEGER" 
Zane Grey Swordfish 
Hooks in New Zealand 
waters. 

Yours truly, 






PFLUEGER 
Pocket Catalogue 
No. 146 


Here’s a real book teeming with interesting 
information for both veteran and beginner. 
It not only describes and illustrates (many 
in actual color) bait and tackle for every fish 
and style of fishing, but gives real practical 
hints from successful fishermen. It is also a 
& realencyclopedia ofgame fish and describes 
m the best methods proven by test, of bait and 
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SPORTSMEN! 
When going through Chicago on your fishing | 


or hunting tiip — north, east, south or west 
—make your headquarters at 


THE BLACKSTONE 
South Michigan Avenue facing Grant Park 
or at 


THE DRAKE 
Upper Michigan Avenue facing Lake Michigan 


These two mag- 
nificent world- 
famed hotels are 
equi-near the cen- 
ter of the city’s 
activities, They 
are connected by 
the Famous Boule- 
vard Link, an im- 
portant part of 
ili Chicago’s ‘‘City 
Beautiful” Plan. 
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The Blackstone 
THE DBAKE HOTEL COMPANY 


Booklet on request 








Managers Chicago | 
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BARNEG&T AND TUCKERTON 
BAY DUCKS 


Geese “Shooting over large kit 
Live on the 
blinds. All 

Write for 





Brant A 
of stools with live decoys. 
grounds, no distance from 
experienced gunners in charge. 
rates and appointments. 

CHAS. F. DICKINSON; Phone 48R 11, Tuckerton, N. J. 


Beach Haven, N. J. 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet for the 
best fishing on the New Jersey coast. Apart- 
ments and bungalows for rent by the week, 
month, or season. Accommodations. 





Fishing tackle for sate. 
man Beach Haven 62 c. E. GERHARD 


HARBOR INN 


LANOKA HARBOR 


On Barnegat Bay : 
Duck shooting private points, 82 acres of private 





OCEAN COUNTY NEW JERSEY 


upland shooting, plenty of pheasants, rabbits and 
deer, one-half mile to weak fishing grounds, one 
quarter mile to pickerel stream, one-half mile 


from Atlantic City Blvd. Guests’ are 


ning privileges. 


given gun 


PERCY H. GRANT, Prop. _ 


NEW JERSEY—DUCK HUNTING 
Black eee Broadbill, 





Live on cruiser, near feeding and gunning 
rounds. Complete rig for bay and pond shooting. 
Rates and references on request 

H. C. STURM 
316 Madison Ave. Marine 947J Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Do your Deer, Bear and Bird Shooting 
around Mt. Katahdin. Plenty of Game 


outlying Camps, Easy accessible. 
Write for Booklet 


BRADEEN & CLIFFORD 
Kidney Pond Camps Millinocket, Me. 
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SHOOTING 


“Not Just Hunting”’ 
Geese Ducks 
For a limited number of men. 

References Required 

W. W. CLEVE 


Floating Island 
Shooting Club 


a Branch North Carolina 





Big and Small Game Shooting 
is to be had this fall at BIG JJIMPOND 
CAMP. Deer and Bear plentiful. 
Camp open throughout season—best 
of guides. 

Rates and Other Particulars Upon Request 
G. C. GREEN Jimpond, Maine 


BHUNTIN G 


that is not spoiled by car roads, 


DEER, BEAR, PARTRIDGE, DUCK 


Let us tell you more about it 


LEON E. POTTER 
The Antlers Camps Norcross, Maine 
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For Your Fall Hunting Trip 
come to the New Inlet house, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of deer, bear, partridges and woodcock. Good 
canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, 
butter, eggs, vegetables and berries from our own farm. 
Fine spring water throughout house, with bath Buy 
your ticket for Benson Mines, N. ; upon request a 
conveyance will meet you there; a distance of 4% miles; 
a good auto road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. 
Write or telephone. Address 


Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


One, two or three memberships in one of the best 
Ducking Clubs on Back Bay, Virginia. Wonderful 
marsh of about 600 acres, plenty of Canvasbacks, 
Redheads, Mallards, Broadbills, Blackducks, Rud- 
dies, Widgeons and Geese. Good battery equip- 
ment, five capable guides. Comfortable Club 
House, excellent food and service, etc. 

F. IVAN ANDERSON 
17 Battery Place 


To Hunters 


Unsurpassed Location All Sports 
Circular The Adirondacks 
Adirondack House and Cottages 
MRS. E. MEAD Indian Lake, N. Y. 
WOLF POND CAMP 





New York 








For deer, bear, fox, Canadian lynx, bobcat, beaver and 
otter; partridge, woodcock and snowshoe rabbit. Game 
reports show Adirondack Park best red deer section in 
United States Deer have no natural enemies left here. 
We guarantee the game, our own sugar-cured’ hams, 
cream, butter, vegetables, maple syrup and buckwheat for 
cakes. Board, $16.00 per week. Two hundred and forty 
miles from New York City. Experienced guides. 


Make Reservation by October 10th 
EARL awa 


Stony Creek ew York 








“Everything 
for Sportsmen” 





| Caledonian plantation on the Waccomaid, 
Georgetown Co., So. Car. Duck, deer, quail, 
snipe, and fox hunting. Trained guides, 
duck boats, decoys, etc. Pack of hounds, 
bird dogs, saddle horses. Launch. Hot and 
cold water throughout house. Comfortable 





Best of Southern cook- 
telephone communication 


accommodations. 

ing. Boat and 

with Georgetown. 
For further information address 


RALPH NESBIT, Waverly Mills, S.C. 


| 
| | 
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CARETAKER 


Man, 35, seeks position as caretaker, 
cook, etc. of hunting camp. Capable, 
resourceful and has good references, 
available immediately. 


J. CAREW 222 E 17th St. Brooklyn N. Y. 


Your Friends Stay with Charley 
GOOD HUNTING 


All kinds of small game, deer and bear in season. 
Good dogs. 

In the Poconos about one hundred miles from 
New York or Philadelphia over good roads. Real 
meals to satisfy that hunters appetite. Address 


CHARLES E. RETHORET, The Rapids Hotel 
Analomink. Monroe Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE 


To settle estate Summer home. 86 acres, 8 room 
house, large barn, other buildings. Situated at 
Willowemoc, Sullivan Co., Willowemoc stream 
running through property. Excellent trout fishing, 
all kinds of hunting, including deer. Fine place 
for a small club. Price $4,000. 


For particulars inqure F. N. RAMPE, Exec. 
160 W. Main St. Walden, N. Y. 


DEER HUNTING 


In the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness 
35 miles from a Railroad 
9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
Surrounded by Private Game Parks and 
State Forests 
Comfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences. 
Exceptional Table 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co. N.Y. 
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GUIDES IN THE BIG WOODS SEND 
YOU THIS MESSAGE: 


“Deer were never more plentiful” 
Bear and Game Birds in abundance 
Splendid Rail Service direct to 
the Big Woods 
We are eager to tell you where to go 
and how to get there 
Address: 

M. L. HARRIS, Gereral Passenger Agent 
Room 304, 222 St. John Street 
PORTLAND, STATE OF MAINE 


Maine Central Railroad 

















COLD SPRING CAMPS 


ON GREAT AVERILL LAKE 
(Quimby’s Own Over 25 Years) 


SEPTEMBER FISHING 


TROUT — SALMON — LAKE TROUT — BASS 
Tennis—Riding—Bathing—Hiking 
No hay fever—boats and canoes on five 
lakes—trails in unbroken forests—cabins 
with baths—a table we are proud of— 
wonderful spring water—excellent motor 

roads—no mosquitoes nor black flies. 


H, A. QUIMBY, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 





1920 


Only thirty-six hours from Chicago. 


furnished. 
WM. B. MERSHON 





CANVASBACK DUCK SHOOTING 


I must sell Assiniboine House, my fine duck shooting place in Saskatchewan. 
Magnificent wheat ranch goes with it. 


Advancing years make duck shooting too strenuous for me. 
a younger man to own alone, or for a club of half a dozen. 


Fully equipped with boats, decoys, automobile, retriever. 
with furnace heat, hot and cold water, tub and shower bath, and completely 





Just the thing for 


Bungalow equipped 


Saginaw, Mich. 








DEER AND BEAR HUNTING 


at Perry and Indian Streams near Canadian Border. 
Guarantee you a shot at a deer if you - a week with 
guide. Main camp at Connecticut Lake, 


VARNEY CAMPS 
Pittsburg, N. H 





LUCERNE INN 


Canaan Street Village, Canaan, N. H. 
A wonderful place in which to cache the family 
and enjoy the Autumn pleasures of partridge and 
woodcock shooting. Steam heat, fireplaces, private 
baths, garage, golf. Table loaded with scientifically 
grown Fall Foods. 


ing and filled with invigorating Ozone. 


Address W. B. HINKLEY 


DUCK SHOOTING 


on Merrymeeting Bay 





Complete accommodations for sportsmen. | 


Board, boats, blinds, decoys and guides at the 
DARTON FARMS 


Bowdoinham, Maine Booklet on request 





¢ , . | list of prominent patrons. 
Big Out of Doors flaming with Autumnal color- | 


GOOD CHANCE FOR PARTY TO 
OBTAIN A PRESERVE 


7 lakes, speckled trout, moose, deer, 
bears, 3 camps 
Private automobile road 9 miles La Tuque 


ALPHIDE TREMBLAY 
Mx8 La Tuque, Que., Canada 


BIG WOODS or NEW BRUNSWICK 


Most wonderful Hunting and Fishing Grounds and Waters on 
Eastern American Continent! Private Salmon pool. 

Abundance of Trout up to 6 pounds. Fishing Season closes 
September 15th. 

MOOSE, CARIBOU, DEER, BEAR 

Summer boarders, reasonable rates. Also cabins, tents, ete. 
Everything found but guns, rods, camping blankets. Will send 
References permitted. 


AMOS GAUNCE, Registered Guide 
Riley Brook, Victoria Co. New Brunswick, Canada 











ROUTDALE CABINS 


Moosehead Region On Moxie Lake 


DEER—BEAR—BIRDS 


Camps Reached by Auto or Train. Write 
for Information 


Lee & Wimmer Troutdale, Maine 








TEN CENTS 


For that small sum our Camper On 
Tour Department will supply you with 
a 12-page Guide which contains quite 
a remarkable amount of compact auto- 
mobile camping information. 


The game is here, boys. Come and get it. Lots of 
Deer, same Moose and Bear,, also lots of small game 
and birds. Finest country in eastern Canada, in the 
heart of the Laurentians. Camp open for parties 
from Sept. 15 to Nov. 15. For further particulars, write 


THE PONTIAC HUNT CLUB 
Oid Fort William, Quebec, Canada 
F. A. MILLER, Prop. 


DEER HUNTERS PARADISE 


CAMP WE-NA-NAK, Northern Ontario, Canada 





Twenty miles of territory unmolested by other hunters. 
No hunter has ever left our camp without his deer. We 
have 35 miles of cleared trails, a number of new log 
bungalows, comfortably equipped with good beds and 
stoves, and plenty of blankets for cold nights. Come 
either by auto or train. Guides, board and lodging 
furnished at a total cost of $40 for the season. A $15 
deposit will make your reservation sure. Open season, 
Noy. 5th to Nov. 20th. Folder 


sr ene ae J. SHMELER AND SON 


s. 
Box 51 MAGNETAWAN, ONTARIO, CANADA 





May Ist to October Ist. 
We 
Mount Kineo; 


forty miles from Canada. 


water, generous table, 
Let us tell you more about it. 





MAYNARD’S CAMPS in Maine 


can offer you Fishing and Hunting you have dreamed about. 
Deer Hunting, October 15th to December Ist. 
are in the center of the Moosehead Lake Region, only twenty minutes by launch from 


Private camps with and without bath; running water in all of them. 
home cooking, telephone and telegraph. 
Booklets and maps on request. 


| WALTER H. MAYNARD, Proprietor, Rockwood, (Kineo Station), Maine 


Trout, Togue and Salmon fishing, 


Daily mail, spring 
$17.50 to $35.00 per week. 




















H. A. MACDONELL 








NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


Northern Ontario, now open for settlement at 50 cents per acre. contains millions of acres of the 
finest agricultural land in the world. It: resources in lumber, mineral, waterpower fish game and scenery 
are immense. Theland ca!ls for men to cultivate it, and in return will give health, comfort and prosperity 
What settlers say of the soil, climate, farming and forest life.is told in a most attractive booklet 
issued under the direction of the Honourable John S Martin, Minister of Agriculture for Ontario. 
Full instructions in regard to acquiring a title to these rich agricultural lands are also given. 


For Free Copies Write— 


Director of Colonization Parliament Building: 
Please mention this paper 





TORONTO, CANADA 
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FINEST SHOOTING PRESERVE IN NO. CAROLINA 
FOR SALE—Prominent Sportsman's Private Shooting Box 


with Capital Farming Estate of 77 Acres and 10,000 Acres of 
Leasehold Sporting Rights Preserved and Protected for 20 Years 
ONLY A NIGHT FROM NEW YORK 
Situated nine miles from the City of High Point, N. C.; on the hard surface road leading from High 
Point to Pinehurst, N. C., which is about thirty-five miles and can be reached in one hour by motor car. 
The house is practically new, and is the estate of a wealthy American who is now residing in Paris, 
France. The estate contains seventy-seven acres of the finest farming land in all North Carolina. This 
part of the country being especially adapted to wheat growing, for that reason game is more plentiful. 
And adjoining this fine estate there are ten thousand acres of leased land which the estate leases for 
shooting rights and which has been leased and protected for the last twenty years by the same owner. 
The house contains five very large double sleeping rooms, four sitting rooms, one large dining room. 
One can leave New York on the Crescent Limited at 7:00 P.M. and arrive at High Point, N. C., at 
7:00 A.M. the following morning, and can be at the club by 7:30 for breakfast. 
Further particulars from 
BROOKS PARK @ SMITH CORPORATION 
Jefferson Building Attorneys for Owner Greensboro, N.C. 


























| Roberts Goosing 
THE BERKSHIRES |/and Ducking Club 
Woodcock, partridges, native grouse, an 
abundance of ring-neck pheasants, squirrels WATERLILY, NORTH CAROLINA 
and rabbits, many of them big jack rabbits, 
are to be had in this splendid hunting coun- Single Batteries. Good Guides. Live 
vy in A ad — foothills only 2% hours Geese and Duck Decoys. Capital accomo- 
ee ee ee dation and cooking for Gentlemen and 
Lecal guides with dogs are available n a , 2 
Hunting Season:—October 8th te November 23rd Ladies. Shoot quail, snipe, clay pigeons, etc., 
Fine accommodations for sportsmen in the on rest days. References gladly given. Can 
heart of this country at an ideal inn, West- meet men at Snowden, or at Norfolk, Va. 
ern View Farm. Centre of Famous Currituck Sound. 
Retese=$37 50 « week or $7 0 day. Where the Wild Game Live. 
Edward G. Ohmer : 
Western View Farm, New Milford, Conn. || | 5e4son Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. Please write or telegraph 
Telephone—New Milford 440 RUFUS ROBERTS, Proprietor 











| Aa XE Be ter a er | WHITE'S GAME PRESERVE 

P39 Middle of Currituck Sound Waterlily, P.0., N.C. 
Currituck Sound, N. lt One of the very best preserves in North America. 
Canvasback — Redhead — Geese — Quail All kinds of good ducks, especially canvasbacks. 


This part of the Sound for C. back and Redhead. Our Also Canada geese, quail and Wilson snipe. Sea- 


Guides k i Sport son: November, December and January. All the 

after mtg ten RS oe need months are good. Shooting sure to be good in 

Reservations: November Ist to February Ist—References. |.| November, as game is young and tame then, 
8. 


. SAWYER & SON, Harbinger, N.C. Write for reservations early. If you wish wild 
ae pains duck foods for propagation, -write us. 
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SLAND FOR SALE| HUNTERS GUIDE 











Hunting Preserve 
FOR SALE 


in the Best Hunting Section 
on South Carolina Coast, 5000 Acres 


Good duck, quail, turkey, deer and fox hunt- 
ing. Excellent black bass fishing during 
winter season. Has been well protected from 
poachers. Located six miles from good town 
on State Highway. Five miles river front- 
age. Good proposition for club. Price rea- 
sonable considering location and value of 
property. Terms very liberal. Also several 
small preserves in same section containing 
700 to 1500 acres. No idle inquiries desired. 
For full information address Box 528, care 
of Field & Stream. 


Sea Island Hunting 


Wanted to sell the hunting rights on 1,000 
acres. Quail, doves, ducks, marsh hen, rabbit, 
coon, opossum, fox, squirrel, etc. 
Anyone interested communicate with 
DR. J. M. POPE 
EDISTO ISLAND SOUTH CAROLINA 
Near Coastal Highway, below Charleston 


Quail—doves— 
wild turkeys—deer 


Fine hunting and excellent Hotel 
accommodations. Dogs—guides— 
horses or automobiles furnished. 
THE CAROLINA HOTEL Summerville, S. C. 
For Duck,Gooseand Bird Shooting 
Visit 
DUES ISLAND CLUB 
CURRITUCK SOUND, N. C. 
No better location and accommodations 
For dates and rates write 
J. W. BORUM, 720 Freemason St., Norfolk, Va. 


BEST QUAIL SHOOTING IN THE SOUTH 
Also Doves, Turkeys, Ducks, Squirrels and Deer 
Good Fishing 
CLUB MEMBERSHIPS FOR SALE LIMITED 
TO TEN MEMBERS 
Several Thousand Acres of Shooting Rights 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Oo. J. GLAUSIER Camilla, Ga. 


























in Chincoteague Bay, Maryland Geese, brant and duck shooting on Pamlico 
Fifteen acres partly wooded. Cottage six rooms, open S d Oo ke Island. N.C 
fireplace, porches, etc. Completely furnished. 14- ound at Ucracoke isiand, N.L. 
horse power motor boat, ducking boats, blinds, decoys. | Best of shooting rigs. Use more live decoys 
etc 
Property les directly im line of ‘flight of ‘wild fowl than any other man on Island. 

pese, blac luck, canvasback, broadbill, whistlers, etc. ‘4 i 

You could kill geese in your own door yard any Twenty years experience 
season. Crem, coche. com and - » cwnentins LIVE CANADA GEESE AND BRANT FOR SALE 
a ee Se ee ee See en eee R RAGG Ocracoke, N. C. 
Box 747 Mt. Kisco, N. Y. GARY B : 





SHOOT DUCK **> GEESE] Shoot Ducks and Geese 


on Lower Currituck Sound, where| Canvas Back, Red Head and Mallards, also 


H Canadian geese. Twenty-five years’ experience 
os & abundant every seneon. All enables us to give good results. Reasonable rates, 


modern equipment used and only the best of service. Make reservation early. 





best guides employed. Write for full Season November 1 to February 1 
details before making your reservation. | wriGHT BROS. GAME PRESERVE 
P. O. Box-19, MAMIE, N. C. Jarvisburg, N. C. 











GEORGIA, BAKER COUNTY. 


Under and by virtue of a decree dated March 27th, 1926, and as amended by decree dated 
April 1st, 1926, of the Superior Court of Baker County, Georgia, and the Honorable W. V. 
Custer, Judge thereof, passed at January Term of said court in case No. 213, Chet Clark v. 
Bingham, E. C. Carey, G. M. Grimes, Meriwether Walker, in equity, in Baker 
Superior Court, will be sold on the first Tuesday in December, namely, December 7th, 1926, 
between the usual hours of sheriff's sales to the highest bidder for cash before the Pineland 
lodge building on lands hereinafter described, the following described property, to-wit: 


Fifty (50) acres of land off the south halves of lots of land Number 279 and 294 in the 
Eighth District of Baker County, Georgia, more particularly described in deed from Minnie 
L. Glenn to Chet Clark, recorded September 15th, 1922, Clerk’s office, Superior Court, Baker 
County, Georgia, Deed Book 29, page 308, on which said land is located an eleven room, 
two story, lodge building, one small barn, one four room tenant house, two sheds, one storage 
house, one mare’s barn, one dog shed, all frame buildings, one light plant, one pump jack, 
one electric motor, together with household and kitchen furniture, beds, bedding, said building 
being fully equipped for lodge building purposes, also three horses, one two-horse rig and 
harness, two one-horse rigs and harness, also all hunting leases owned by Pineland Game 
Preserves. Description of the above constitutes and composes what is known as Pineland 
Game Preserves property. 

Inspection of said property can be made and (or) any detailed information will be fur- | 
nished upon application to undersigned Receiver. The successful bidder at said sale will be | 
required to make a deposit of ten per cent., with the Receiver, sale to be made subject to 
confirmation of the court, and in event sale not confirmed the full amount of deposit returned | 
without deductions. | 





This the 30th day of August, 1926. 
BYRD ODOM, 


Receiver, Albany, Georgia. 

















VETERAN DUCK HUNTER 


Modern hunting rig. Experienced guides. Safe 

boat. Good board and splendid quarters, which are 

in plain view of the famous Currituck Sound. Wild 

duck, geese and swan always in sight in season. 
If your nerves are steady and your aim good, 

a bag limit is almost certain each day out. 
emember the old Duck hunter. 


Albert 8. Griggs Son, Point Harbor, N.- C. 
Telephone Office: Snowden, N. C. 





Hunting Preserve For Sale 


Finest hunting preserve in South Carolina. Com- 
prised of six plantations. Duck, turkey, deer, 
squirrel, fox and birds in abundance. ixteen 
room club house. All modern conveniences. Bay 
front. Grover Cleveland’s success in bagging 
game here is legend. 


THOMAS E. THROWER & CO, 
Charleston South Carolina 


WILD GAME INN, “x’c." 


Friend Sportsmen our doors are open to you from 
Nov. 1 until Jan. 31. We have two batteries, and 
goose blinds. You can shoot over live decoy 
geese. We are located midway on shore of 
Currituck Sound. 

You can shoot canvas back, red heads, broad bills 
ruddies as well as other ducks and Canadian 
geese. Phone: Aydlett, N. C. 


__ WALLACE O’NEAL & SONS, Managers 


ATTENTION 


Best Duck and Goose shooting on Currituck Sound. Live 
Red Head Canvas Back, and geese decoys Guides 10 
to 25 years experience. First class rigs. Best of accom- 
modations. Ladies may be entertained as well as gents. 
Reasonable rates. Excellent board. Located on shore 
of Currituck Sound at shipping point. Good roads from 
station. Best of references. Make reservation early. 
Season November Ist. February Ist. 


I.M. GALLOP Harbinger, N.C- 
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FOR SALE 
Trout Hatchery and Fruit Farm 


100,000 Brook Trout on the Place 
from 1 to 18 inches 
$8,000 yearly fruit crop, 300 large apple 
trees, 260 just starting to bear, 1000 large 
peach trees, 470 English walnut trees. Fine 
bungalow, overlooking large lake, good farm 
house, fine large barn, spring house and 
chicken house. Finest spring water in coun- 
try running through all buildings. This 
water was sold in Pottstown on a paying 
basis. This is just the ideal place for a 
man to take life easy and receive a_ fine 
income. Owner is in other business. Price 
$25,000.00 and only four miles from Potts- 
town. Apply for catalog or information to 


WILLIAM L. HAMPTON, Pottstown, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


Two hundred acres of land situated on Crowe Lake, about 
two miles and a half from Marmora Village, Ontario, 
Canada; 130 miles east of Toronto and two miles 
from the C. P. R. flag station Tiffin. 

The property has three-quarters of a mile lake front- 
age, part of which is sand beach, the land raising well 
from the lake and being 650 feet above sea level. 

It is abundantly supplied with beautiful trees and has 
large cleared spaces suitable for tennis, baseball, and 
an 18-hole golf course. There is a small frame cottage. 

The side of the property furthest from the lake skirts 
the main motor highway from Toronto through Peterboro, 
Marmora, etc., and on which are the wires of the 
Hydro-Electric System with a substation two and a half 
miles away. 

Crowe Lake is six miles long by three wide and is one 
of the best lakes in Ontario for bass and muscalunge. 

Mr. Morris Ackerman in the May issue of the Cleve- 
land Athletic Journal says: ‘‘Crowe Lake stacks up well 
with any musky ground in the eastern area . . . as for 
bass fishing the lake is in a class by itself.’’ 

The fishing season lasts four months with good duck 
shooting in the autumn, Read Ackerman’s article and 
then for particulars wire or write 


W. G. MACKECHNIE, Marmora, Ontario 


Tiger, Lion, Bear, Deer 


turkey, pheasant, ducks, geese, small 
game, fresh and salt water fishing, 
trout, black bass, tarpon, ete. 
Limited number of parties arranged 
and personally conducted on 
East Coast Range of Old Mexico. 


Address 


B. B. O’BRIEN 
TAMPICO oe MEXICO 


Make Your Reservation 
Now for Deer Season 
Only 12 Vacancies Left 


Wonderful hunting country—warm log 
cabins. No one ever leaves disappointed. 


WHISPERING PINE LODGE, Eagle River, Wis. 
WHERE TO 


ae Hea 


WHERE TO # 

FISH 

ACKERMAN'S Sportsmen's Guide 
1213 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dealers or Direct 50c per copy 
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pictures ever made. 


pictures of the taking of almost every 
is genuine and almost every foot is a 


outings. 


five years has proved these pictures to 


increase membership, etc. 





A WONDERFUL PICTURE 


FIELD & STREAM’S release No. 11 is one of the most remarkable motion 
It consists of five subjects: Hunting the Wary Black 
Mallard (no other motion picture of duck shooting ever made compares with 
this one) ; Goat Getting, an amazing picture of hunting mountain goats in the 
Northwest; Hunting with the Bow and Arrow, a picture both exciting and 
educational, as it gives much instruction in this fascinating sport; Mooseback 
Riding, a most amusing and interesting picture of the riding of a wild moose 
from midlake to shore; and Fly Fishing in Glacier National Park, one of the 
best angling pictures ever made with views of breath-taking beauty. 
This Release No. 11 is one of seven releases in the 


Field ¢ 
Stream 
MOTION PICTURES 


of 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


There are available over 35,000 feet of truly unique and remarkable motion 
and game fish, by the country’s most expert hunters and anglers. 
himself actually present but is able to get valuable pointers to use on his own 
Packed with thrills from first to last. 

The most enjoyable entertainment that any club 


can provide for banquet, smoker or other meeting 


The cost of showing them is actually almost nothing as we lend them on 
terms amounting to free loan, and a few dollars will cover hire of operator and 
machine for one evening. The experience of hundreds of clubs during past 


stimulate interest in the club’s activities, produce big turnouts at meetings, 


Write today for circular giving description 
of all releases, terms, etc., and give it to the 
chairman of your entertainment committee 


MOTION PICTURE DEPARTMENT 
FIELD & STREAM 
45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


kind of North American game animal 
Every foot 
“close-up”; the watcher not only feels 


be the best means that can be taken to 























FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
permanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 
$5.00 monthly. 

HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 


THE GREATEST MALLARD DUCK 
SHOOTING IN AMERICA 


More Mallard Ducks congregate in our territory 
than any like area in the world. 
Check us on this and then if we still have an 
open date—grab it. 

J. A. WILKIN 
Watson, Ark. Rosedale, Miss- 











DUCK SHOOTING 
on Long Island 


Book Early in the Season. 


A. L. VOORHEES, Guide 
Tel. 147 R- East Moriches, L. I. 








Black Duck and Canada Geese 
SHOOTING 


Over Live Decoys 


Best of Board and Accommodations. 
FRED MUHS, Tel. 252R, East Quogue, L. I. 














Attract Wild Duck: 


Why spend time and money on 
trips to distant ducking grounds? 
Attract ducks in flocks to waters 
near you by planting 


WILD RICE—MUSKGRASS 


their favorite foods. Fall is nature’s 
sowing time. Helpful literature. Write 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
311 D. Bik. Oshkosh, Wis. 


DART INN 


The heart of the small game country. Grouse, 
pheasants, foxes, rabbits, coons, plentiful. Guides 
and dogs at hand. 
Rates $2.00 Per Day 
Particulars: H. R. DART 
Scho. County 
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“Come and Get It!” 
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Stream 


DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 
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My Ked Letter 


In the memory of all sportsmen, cer- 
tain hunts stand out alone as examples 
of everything the sport should be 


N most of my duck-hunting trips 

I have arrived, if I can believe 

the guides, either just before or 

just after the most tremendous 
flight of ducks in history. Occasionally, 
however—perhaps because I have packed 
hurriedly and left for the shooting grounds 
before the ducks became aware of my in- 
tentions—I have experienced one of those 
days about which one dreams happily 
when the wind is whistling outside the 
windows and the logs are chattering busily 
in the fireplace. 

Not many of them, to be sure. I could 
count all of them on the fingers of my 
two hands. My average experience has 
led me to believe that the man who framed 
the game bag limits was a joker—or a 
genial optimist whose kindly purpose it 
was to fill duck hunters with fond hopes 
and ambitions. But, though few in num- 
ber, years are unable to dull the vivid- 
ness of my red-letter days and they im- 
part a rosy background to my existence 
that makes me wonder at these bilious 
persons who speak of 
life as something bravely 
to be endured until that 
last, deep, peaceful sleep 
relieves them of their 
burden. 

Seventeen years back 
my first glorious day 
takes me. I was a fresh- 
man at New Haven, but 
had been there’ long 
enough to find out that 
every once in a while an 
inspiring number of broad- 
bill would visit a small 
place north of the college 
town called Lanphier’s 
Cove, when the wind was 
right. And they would 
make things lively for 
anyone who chanced to 
have his decoys rigged 


out near the rocks which filled the bay. 

A word of explanation about those 
birds. Broadbill are famous for their 
foolishness when they once get the idea 
firmly fixed in their minds that they wish 
to come to stool. But upon occasions 
these broadbill of Lanphier’s Cove were 
perhaps the dumbest things in feathers it 
has ever been my good fortune to see. 

Very little, if any, concealment was pos- 
sible upon the boulders which served as 
our blinds. Fifty or sixty decoys were 
placed in front of one of them and then 
the hunter perched on the top like a heron 
on a log, waiting for something to happen. 
No bushes, no weeds, “no nothing” from 
which to construct a “hide” and kid the 
ducks into thinking they were coming to a 
nice, safe feeding spot. 

If the ducks made up their minds they 
wanted to come, they just came, and that 
was all there was to it. They didn’t 
give a hoot about anything but those 
wooden stools toward which they stretched 
their necks, coasting in on bowed wings. 


One decoy rode the bow of the boat and called all the time 





DAYS 


By ‘Tracy Hammonp Lewis 


Don’t think, however, for a single mo- 
ment that this resulted in a sportsman’s 
paradise from which the birds could not 
be driven with a club. I have sat out on 
those blasted rocks for long, numbing 
days when the only excitement offered was 
when my companion nearly took my head 
off with a shot at a sheldrake which 
had stealthily approached us from the 
rear. 

But the day I am speaking about was 
entirely different. Wes Arbuckle and I 
had started early from New Haven—at 
2:30 A. M., to be exact—and the first 
cold gray of daylight had found us sitting 
on a rock, watching the last black form of 
a decoy plopping into the water. 

“Now then,” called Charlie, the duck 
guide, as he took one last survey of his 
handiwork, “all you got to do is hit ‘em 
when they look in here.” 

And so saying, Charlie, leaving us a 
rowboat tied on the farther side of the 
rock, announced his intention of going 
back to his house “for a spell.” For 
Charles was one who 
believed that college boys 
were apt to be spoiled by 
too much attention, and 
if they were too feeble to 
bring in their own dead 
birds, after he had done 
the head work of picking 
out the right place to rig 
and setting out the stool— 
well, they'd better stay in 
New Haven and _ study 
their lessons—that was all. 


NCE in a while he 

would come out to see 
whether his customers had 
shot each other or frozen 
to death. And then, if all 
was well, as it usually was, 
he’d get in his boat and 
go on back home again. 
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Field and Stream 





Great strings of geese everywhere cut the heavens, adding much to the picture 


It wasn't a bad duck day. <A _ south- 
west breeze and a moderately clouded sky 
were promising. But it wasn’t quite un- 
comfortable enough to fill one with 
tremendous hope. Two hours passed be- 
fore we killed four birds. Wes began 
to look at his watch speculatively. 

“If we left pretty soon, we could still 
see the Yale-Brown game,” he ventured. 

“Uh-huh!” I answered, “but this was 
a damn poor place to come if you were 
planning to see a football game.” 

I could still see that the idea was 
knocking around in his head at the end 
of another hour, during which we added 
one more misguided broadbill to our bag. 
And when Charlie showed up on one of 
his periodic visits to our rock, Wes had 
made up his mind. “Let’s go on back,” 
he said. “There's not a thing stirring 
except those laughing-jackass sea-gulls. 
We've scarcely even seen anything.” 


6¢— WANT to stay here and kill some 
birds,” I replied, “but you go if you 
want to. It'll be all right with me.” 

So after a struggle between a sense of 
duty that told him he ought to see the 
trip through and a mental picture of what 
a close and exciting game that Brown 
contest would be, Wes shouted to Charlie 
to come and get him. I watched them 
rattle off to the shore and wondered 
whether I wasn’t a chump not to have 
gone with them. Soon they were out of 
sight around a point and [ began once 
more to search the skyline for those 
flickering specks that meant ducks. 

It almost seemed as if those birds had 
been waiting for Wes to go. Not twenty 
minutes had passed before a flock of 
twenty turned out of the sound, still a 
dim, wedge-shaped line of dots, and 
headed for the bay. Bigger and bigger 
they grew. and as the distance lessened 
my excitement increased. 

Then, less than a quarter of a mile 
away, they lurched toward the water, 
like an airplane striking an air-pocket. It 
was their signal that they had seen my 
stool With neck  out-stretched, the 
leader wheeled in my direction and, like 
graceful soldiers, the others turned with 
him. 

The rock upon which I was sitting 
began to rise and fall. I heard a 
tremendous thump-thumping that I soon 
identified as my heart. Breasts gleaming 
white, wings outstretched, those broad- 
bill swept on like teetering meteors. On, 
on, on, ever nearer. I couldn’t help but 
get a shot at them, but heaven help me 
to stay still long enough to let them get 
well within range. 

Now then! I double- 
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brought my 


The flock 


barreled gun to my shoulder. 


split and there seemed to he _ panicky 
wings wherever I looked. There, that 
one! I shoved the gun a couple of feet 


ahead of his bill, pulled the trigger, and 


before I swung in search of another I 
saw him nose-dive toward the water. 
Bang! I shot again at another 


desperately quartering bird. He sagged 
as the full force of the charge struck 
him fairly and plunged, stone dead, to 
the surface, to turn quickly belly up. 

The rest of the flock were 
twinkling rapidly away in _ the 
distance. Only a few floating 
feathers and two dead ducks 
bobbing in the decoys be- 
neath them remained to tell 
that they had been there. 

I had made a _ double, 
and to you experienced 
shooters who are not 
sufficiently impressed let 
me say that it was my 
first double. A_ tingling 
thrill surged through my 
system and I felt equal 
in ability to the finest shot 
in the world. Yes, sir, I 
was just a natural shot, that’s 
all there was to it. And it 
wasn’t until several hours later, 
when my gun was hot from con- 
tinual shooting, that I began to 
suspect that there was more room 
behind a duck than any place else in the 
world. 

There was not much time for idle 
speculation, for my first red-letter day was 
beginning in real earnest. First a flock 
of five, a single, two, and then a dozen or 
more. Sometimes as many left as had 
come in, while I grinned sheepishly after 
them. But the water gradually began to 
be dotted with white breasts floating on 
the waves and drifting slowly to the 
farther shore. 

Still I dared not go out to pick them 
up, for others were seen, headed for the 
same break in the bay and traveling the 
same route as their more unfortunate 
companions. Some word seemed to have 
gone out to all the broadbill in the sound 
that it was time to be stirring, and stir 
they did. At last I was forced to re- 
trieve my kills, and there was a heap of 
twenty birds in the rear of the boat when 
I returned. 

In another hour something happened to 
me that had never happened hefore and 
has never happened since. While the 
shooting was still continuing at full speed 
I ran out of shells! And for twenty 
minutes I was forced to study bird life, 
divorced from any intention of shooting, 



















while a flock of thirty or forty broad- 
bill serenely swam about in my decoys, 
preening, diving, trilling and in general 
assuring their wooden friends that they 
were a bunch of good scouts. 

Then from around the corner I heard 
the clump-clump of oarlocks and was re- 
lieved to see Charlie returning on one 
of his trips of inspection. When I found 

that he had on 
board a_ fresh 
supply of 
shells, 


. I ran 

out of shells 
and was forced 
to study bird life 


foresight had no 


my gratitude for his 
bounds. 

About three that afternoon the flight. 
for no apparent reason at all, suddenly 


stopped. But perhaps it was just as well, 
for I had killed my limit. And one who 
has accomplished this feat for the first 
time in his life is likely to become a 


law-breaker if the birds tempt him too 
greatly. 
OW let me skip blithely several 
miles farther south to Black Bay, 
Virginia, to a day early in November. 


If I live to be eighty—may God forbid, 
unless He preserve my eyesight and 
trigger finger in good condition too—I 
shall remember every vivid detail of those 
two glorious days which followed each 
other in bounteous plenty. 

In the dim light of the first day, we 
stepped uncertainly down the teetering 
planks of a long dock at the end of which 
we were forced to wait impatiently for 
the great red ball of the sun to jump 
from behind the khaki colored dunes miles 
in front of us. The sun was the starting 
gun, before which no motor boat was al- 














My Red Letter Days 





Swans had multiplied since game laws came to their protection 


lowed to leave its dock. But once its 
gleaming edge peeped over the horizon, 
there was a crackle of engines from all 
over the bay. 

A stiff breeze from the northeast had 
chopped the water into rows of impatient 
whitecaps which broke petulantly against 
the bow of our boat as we rattled out 
into the bay. Before we had gone a 
mile, however, there was a dull roar from 
the edge of the beach ahead of us. A 
black, twinkling cloud rose into the air, 
ever higher but spreading the entire length 
of the shore. 

Man, what a sight! Black-heads, pin- 
tails, red-heads, ruddies, black ducks, mal- 
lards and geese—thousands of them— 
hundreds of thousands of them! The 
muffled roar of their wingbeats sounded 
like the rush of a hidden Niagara. Wheel- 





ing, twisting, turning, most of them 
headed for the ocean. Great strings of 
geese everywhere cut the heavens. Here 


and there rose patches of gleaming white 
and gray—swans, young and old, had mul- 
tiplied to amazing numbers since game 
laws came to their protection. 

All this, you may say, hasn’t anything 
to do with the number of birds I killed 
that day. But let me tell you that the 
sight of those thousands upon thousands 
of milling ducks was something one could 
never see nor hear without thinking and 
talking about it whenever an opportunity 
is afforded him. 

Let me hasten on. Half an hour later 
we were rigged in a “mat blind” in a 
narrow channel connecting what my faulty 
memory now identifies as “Red Head Bay” 
and the lower end of Back Bay. The 
clouds had thickened and the wind in- 
creased until the reeds of the marshes 
were flattening in restless waves. 

Birds were moving, moving everywhere. 
Not all of them had gone out to the ocean 
by a long shot, and almost as soon as the 
guide had returned to the blind to blow 
upon his cold hands after setting out the 
decoys, they began to find us. Pintails, 
widgeons, black ducks and mallards. An 
endless succession of them. Scarcely a 
minute passed in which we could not see 
at least two or three flocks of five or more 
that were near enough to look us over. 

Some secret of the elements was filling 
those ducks with a gnawing unrest. And 
even the pintails—those shy, aggravating 
members of the duck family which never 
seem to be able to make up their minds to 
come to stool right without circling half 
a dozen times or more—were decoying as 
readily as broadbill. Occasionally I waited 
until two of them crossed in the air to 
see if I couldn’t drop three of these long- 
necked beauties with two barrels. 


Then the secret of the movement be- 
came visible in the swirling white flakes 
that began to fill the air. It was snowing 
—the earliest flurry that had been seen in 
those parts in years. The ducks still con- 
tinued to come, although their gentleness 
seemed to vanish and they offered only 
difficult crossing shots, as a rule, when 
they sped over the decoys. 

Two men, shooting through the entire 
day, could have easily killed a hundred 
or so, I believe. But at two o’clock, with 
all the law allowed, I was forced to give 
the reluctant word to Fred to pick up the 
stool. It had been a day in a thousand. 

The next day, with remarkable rapidity 
for a northeaster, the storm had passed 
and a bright morning with a gentle breeze 
had taken its place. Fred looked about 
speculatively when we came down to the 
dock and remarked that there was no use 
in going to the narrows where we had 
shot yesterday. 


6sy THINK ['ll rig you out by the point 

over there,” he said. ‘“We’ve been 
corning that and there are four or five 
hundred birds using there.” 

So when the signal sun arose, we had 
only to shove a few hundred yards to our 
rigging spot. My hopes were not high, 
but after the unforgettable day before I 
would be content even if I only killed 
a few. 

Soon after the decoys were bobbing 
placidly in front of the point on which I 
lay concealed, I heard a singing swish of 
wind rushing through twelve pairs of 
wings. From a hundred yards in the air, a 
flock of broadbill swept down over the 
stool with bewildering speed. They took 


The day we got the limit from 


me unawares and were almost over the de- 
coys, with no intention of pausing, before 
I saw them and whipped the gun to my 
shoulder. 

By the time I could get it into action, 
however, they were sixty yards or more 
distant. I shot twice, and it is with no 
feeling of apology that I announce one 
clean miss and a scratch hit that left a 
lively cripple. 

I was ready for the next bunch that 
sped toward me. From the marshes, two 
miles off, they rose, lifted high in the air, 
and then, with a decision that indicated 
a very definite purpose in their minds, 
they winged hastily in my direction. Al- 
most too high to come to stool they would 
seem; then the leader would stick out his 
limber neck and, in a graceful, hissing 
swoop, they would head straight for the 
stool, only to straighten out with undimin- 
ished speed and continue to a spot farther 
down the inlet, at the head of which I 
was rigged. 

It was as difficult as pass shooting— 
even more so, I believe, as the birds would 
add incredibly to their speed in their 
swooping dives from the air toward the 
water. It was easy to miss them and there 
was many a first barrel of mine that made 
only a noise. But a reasonable portion of 
my loads would slap up against a broad- 
bill with crushing effect and another thrill 
would shoot through my system as I saw 
him double up and surge into the water. 
Soon feathered buoys were bobbing in 
every direction, to be picked up at inter- 
vals by the guide who was watching from 
the boat landing. 

Once more I knew what it was to feel 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Do you believe that all fish are color-blind? 


author is one of the world’s 


The 
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greatest authorities on eyes. 


fish are color-blind 


He says 


that Sportsmen Should Know 


By ‘Tuomas Hatt Suastip, M.D., .A.C.S. 


ISHES’ eyes vary according to 
the depth of water inhabited. 
Fish living in the upper water of 
the sea have pretty good eyes, 
because there is much light in such water. 
Fish living in deeper areas have larger 
eyes, with larger pupils, the purpose be- 
ing to catch what little light is stirring. 
These eyes are also placed nearer the top 
of the head, because, in such water, the 
light comes from above 
In the deepest depths of the seas, where 
all is dark, eyes become mere rudiments 
or are altogether wanting. The eyes of 
fresh-water fish are mostly like those of 
sea-water fish living near the surface, be- 
cause fresh-water is almost always shal- 
low and lighted fairly well. 


All fish are color-blind. Tell this to a 


fisherman with his brightly tinted flies, 
and he will laugh at you. Nevertheless 
it is a demonstrable fact. Zolotnotsky, 


in 1901, made the following false experi- 
ment. For a long time he fed certain 
fish which were kept in an aquarium, with 
maggots of a dark red color. He then 
fastened inside the aquarium wall woolen 
imitations of these maggots, but of white, 
green, yellow and red. The fish paid no 
attention at all to the white and green, 
hesitated a little before the yellow, but 
darted immediately at the red and ate 
them greedily. 

From this experiment Zolotnotsky con- 
cluded that fishes have color sense. The 
experiment was about on a par, in the 
matter of scientific accuracy, with the care- 
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less observations which some people make 
when fishing. : 

A few years after Zolotnotsky’s experi- 
ment, a long series of very careful experi- 
ments on the color sense of fishes was 
made by Hess. It was well known to 
Hess, as to all other oculists, that a com- 
pletely color-blind human being easily 
learns to tell colors apart and even to 
name them as normal persons do, simply 
by noting the difference in the illumina- 
tion, or relative quantities of light given 
off by objects of various colors under 
the same brightness of light. 

Black and white are not, in science, re- 
garded as colors. Neither are grays, 
which are simply mixtures of black and 
white. That is to say, to a totally color- 
blind person, white looks white and black 
looks black; also gray (any mixture of 
white and black) looks gray. And all the 
various colors look gray to him also. 
Green, for example, looks a very light 
gray; yellow, a gray of medium darkness; 
and red, a very dark gray, almost a black. 

For this reason it is that an oculist, 
when examining railroad men and light- 
house keepers for color-blindness, must be 
exceedingly careful or he will make seri- 
ous mistakes. Hess, keeping in mind these 
things, conducted his experiments (most 
of which, because of technical difficulties, 
cannot be recounted here) with very great 
accuracy. And they all lead without one 
single exception to the same conclusion— 
namely that fish have no color sense. 

Here are some of the simpler experi- 


ments. A red bait and a dark gray 
(which, to a totally color-blind person, 
look exactly alike) were fastened at in- 
tervals about the aquarium walls, and all 
were equally illuminated, as well as backed 
with exactly the same backgrounds. The 
fishes swam to and ate both kinds of bait. 
red and dark gray, indifferently. 

Again, a series of gray baits only, rang- 
ing from very bright grays to very dull 
grays, were fastened to the aquarium 
walls, and the fish once more permitted 
to enter the aquarium. They all swam 
to the dark gray baits, and ate them im- 
mediately, leaving unnoticed the lighter 
grays. It was, therefore, the intensity of 
the illumination reflected from the baits 
(not shed upon them), and not any color 
sense at all, which had guided the fishes. 


ERE is one more of the experiments. 
There was fastened against the out- 
side of one aquarium wall a dark blue 
paper. Inside the wall, and against the 
background of dark blue, were hung a 
number of dark red baits, of such a shade 
that the quantity of light reflected from a 
given unit, say a square inch, of bait and 
of background was exactly the same. 
The fish, being permitted to enter the 
aquarium, were not able to find the baits 


—although the contrast, to a normal 
human eye, between the dark blue and 
the dark red was exceedingly striking. 


When the background was made a much 
lighter blue, or a much darker blue, then 
the fish would shoot to the bait without 
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the slightest hesitation and devour it 
greedily. 

Similar experiments have been con- 
ducted in ponds, streams and lakes, all 
with the same results. But the experi- 
ments in aquariums and reservoirs have 
been the most conclusive, because, in the 
artificial containers, the fish were under 
complete control: that is, they could be 
kept hungry at will. 


LL fishes, too, are short-sighted: that 

is, they do not see well at a distance. 
This is because water, no matter how clear 
it may be, is never very transparent as 
compared with air, and so the gift of far- 
sight would, for a fish, be thrown away. 
Nearly all wild land animals, on the con- 
trary, are far-sighted. 

Most fish see very little that lies below 
the level of their eyes, nor do they see 
distinctly anything not in motion—their 
eyes being like the eyes of snakes in this 
respect. Many fish, in clear water, near 
the shore and close to the surface, can be 
picked up by the hand, if the hand be 
moved very slowly, so that the fish cannot 
notice motion. If the motion become 
noticeable, the fish is gone like a flash, 
for the sight of fish for 
motion is very keen. 

I have had various sorts 
of fish in an aquarium. 
Generally speaking, if bait 
attached to a string was 
lowered well below the 
fish, the fish would seldom 
see jt, no matter how 
hungry he might be. If 
the bait was held above 
the level of his eyes, and 
motionless, he would some- 
times see it, sometimes 
not. If, while it was still 
kept above his eyes, it 
were danced, or jerked, 
about, he would see it al- 
most immediately. 

Bait floated quietly on the surface of 
the water would generally cause most fish 
to swim round and round in a vague, 
uneasy fashion, till, after a considerable 
time, they would rise somewhere near the 
bait and snap at it, missing it, often, be- 
fore catching it. 

The practical consequences of all these 
facts about the sight of fish are obvious. 

Snakes, too, do not see anything well 
except objects in motion. In a zoological 
garden, I have often watched snakes being 
fed with frogs. As long as the frogs kept 
still, the snake did not generally see them, 
even when its head passed within a few 
inches of the frogs. But woe to the frog 
that moved, no matter how slightly 





Most people believe that 
snakes have no upper or 
lower eyelids. They un- 
derstand clearly enough 
that snakes do have “the 
third eyelid,” or “winking 
membrane,” which, from 
the nose corner of the eye, 
moves backward across the 
front of the eye, and then 
contracts forward into the 
nose corner again; but they 
believe that upper and 
lower eyelids do not exist 
in snakes. Even some 
natural historians commit 
this error. 

The truth is that a 
snake’s eye does have an 
upper and a lower eyelid, 
but that these are fused 
together and are very hard and perfectly 
transparent. They thus form a “trans- 
parency” over the front of the eye, through 
which the eye itself is seen, exactly as if 
no lids were present. This fused, trans- 
parent, duplex, immovable eyelid is called 
“the scale.” 

The scale is extremely hard, the pur- 





The sight of fish for motion is very keen 


pose being to obviate scratching from 
briers, thorns, bits of sand, etc., as the 
snake glides about over the surface of the 
ground. However, hard as it is, the scale 
does, in time, get scratched until it is not 
very good to see through. But, at the 
annual, twice-annual, or thrice-annual, 
skin-shedding, the scale is shed along with 
the rest of the skin, and a new, wholly 
uninjured and perfectly transparent eye- 
‘front takes its place. During the shed- 
ding season, the scale becomes opaque and 
the snake is “blind.” 

In passing, it is well to note that most 
snakes are nearly deaf as well as nearly 
blind. The snake gets its chief knowledge 
of the outer world by means of its little 
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The vision of the vulture is almost miraculous 


forked tongue, that marvelous organ of 
touch which is almost constantly protruded 
to read and interpret the most delicate 
vibrations of the atmosphere—vibrations 
which, for us, with our coarser sense of 
touch, simply do not exist. 

Among the higher land animals there 
are no very good eyes, except in men and 
birds. The pupil, or “sight,” of these 
poorer eyes is very different in different 
species. It is almost always round in 
any animal when dilated, as it often is 
by fear, low illumination, sickness, death. 
3ut, in the usual (contracted) state, it is 
often of different shapes in different 
species. 


[N the dog and wolf it is circular, 
whether dilated or contracted. In the 
cat it is vertical (up-an-down) when con- 
tracted, because the cat is a tree-hunter 
and needs to see clearly up and down tall 
trees. In grazing animals, such as horses, 
camels, goats, the pupil is long horizon- 
tally. This is because grazing animals 
need to see clearly not up and down trees 
but laterally, over a wide sweep of 
meadow. 

In the horse and other animals which 
defend themselves by kicking, the eyes 
are set well out and back, “on the corners 
of the head.” In the rabbit, they are 
set where they look more backward than 
forward. This is because the rabbit is 
always a hunted, never a hunting, animal. 
The poor forward vision of a rabbit is 
well known to country boys, who not in- 
frequently walk quietly down a furrow to 
a rabbit whose face is toward them, and 
then pick it up by the hand. 

Deer, too, have poor vision, and so do 
most animals which are hunted. Nearly 
all hunters know that, when they are sit- 
uated to leeward of a deer, if they keep 
perfectly still, the deer will often come 
very close before it sees the hunters. If 
the hunters are situated to windward, 
however, they are sure to be scented. 

Birds have the finest sight of all be- 
ings on the planet. In fact, the sight of 
some species is about one hundred times 
as sharp as that of the normal human 
eye. In addition, many birds’ eyes are 
both telescopic and microscopic. A 
swallow, even by twilight, will often make 
a dash for a tiny insect on a leaf two 
or three blocks away, and pick the insect 
up accurately while still flying. 

Most captive birds, under test, will see 
at a hundred yards a fragment of wheat- 
grain so small that a human eye can 
barely discern it at one single yard. The 
sense of sight, in birds, makes up for 
their almost total lack of the sense of 
smell. 

The sight of vultures is almost miracu- 
lous in its sharpness, also in its telescopic 

(Continued on page 93) 
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EDITORIAL 
The Game Refuge Bill 


HEY’RE actually boasting about it. The self- 

appointed custodians of the sportsmen’s pocket- 

book are proud of the fact that the Game Refuge 
Bill did not pass the last session of Congress. They are 
proclaiming that they have saved each duck shooter one 
whole dollar. They claim that the bill was beaten. This 
is not true. 

It is a fact, however, that three Senators filibustered 
and, under the existing rules of the Senate, prevented 
the bill from being voted on. It is also true that a lobby 
composed of the admitted representatives of the butchers 
who deal in game, an editor of an outdoor magazine 
and several so-called conservationists whose one plea 
is to cut the bag limits were present at Washington work- 
ing against the bill. Whether or not the three Senators 
who blocked action when the bill was up were influenced 
by the work of these men is not known. 

It is known that the lobby is claiming credit. One 
can understand why the market men would oppose this 
bill; it is only natural that they should. The butchers 
whose fortunes were amassed from the sale of game 
birds naturally hope for the old days to return. They 
would oppose anything beneficial to the man who hunts 
purely for sport, for they blame him, and rightly so, for 
the passage of laws prohibiting the sale of game. 

It is, however, hard to understand how any man claim- 
ing to have the interest of the duck-shooting fraternity at 
heart could, if he has conscience coupled with ordinary 
intelligence, oppose the Game Refuge Bill. It is beyond 
comprehension that anyone conversant with conditions 
as they exist today can find anything but good in 
this proposed law. Surely the men opposing this bill do 
not believe that wild ducks can live in the air. They 
must credit the reports of drainage commissions which 
show that areas suitable for waterfowl are rapidly dis- 
appearing in this country. 

Whether such areas be set aside as public shooting 
grounds or game refuges is beside the point. Something 
must be done to preserve and maintain duck lakes and 
marshes if we are to have waterfowl shooting for years 
to come. The Game Refuge Bill is the only workable 
plan ever advanced to accomplish this end. 

It’s very true that all of the areas will not be drained. 
Some marshes are so situated that drainage is impracti- 
cable. These, with other good ducking centers, will rap- 
idly be acquired by men of means and preserved for their 
use only. When that time comes to pass, the ordinary 
variety of duck hunter will soon become extinct. 


ROPAGANDA put out by certain personally ac- 

claimed conservationists contends that the bill is detri- 
mental to the game because of the public shooting ground 
feature ; that they would support it if it were for refuges 
only. Such men either do not know waterfowl conditions 
or they are shooting prohibitionists whose only desire is 
to curtail the sportsmen and stop all shooting. 

With the Game Refuge Bill enacted into law and the 
public shooting ground feature eliminated, it would not 
be many years before we would have a chain of refuges 
from one end of the country to another, recognized by 
the ducks and used by them exclusively—and the man 
who wanted to hunt would be little better off than if the 
law had never been passed. An area can answer as a 
refuge and limited shooting can be permitted on part of 


it without harming the ducks in the least. Some sections 
may be held inviolate for all time. Yet others, under 
suitable regulations, will serve as refuges during the 
closed season, and they can still furnish shooting during 
the open season as they have done in the past. In any 
event, the water will be saved for posterity. 

Pennsylvania places a public shooting ground entirely 
around each refuge to prevent clubs from buying these 
areas and reaping all the benefit. That is a thought 
worth thinking of. Such a plan would not be practicable 
with most waterfowl areas; but when an entire marsh 
cannot be set aside as a refuge, a section of the adjoin- 
ing acreage should always be made a public shooting 
ground in order that the shooting may be regulated and 
to prevent individuals from buying areas abutting the 
refuge and commercializing the sport. 

It is the boast of members of the lobby opposing this 
bill that they have saved the sportsmen from an addi- 
tional tax. Firtp AND Stream has never received a 
single letter from an individual subscriber saying that he 
was opposed to paying one dollar per year for the privi- 
lege of shooting migratory game birds in order that his 
money could be used for the establishment of refuges 
and public shooting grounds. Does such a man exist? 
Can you conceive of a man who enjoys a day in a duck 
blind, yet is so parsimonious that he is not willing to 
pay $1 per annum to perpetuate his sport? If such an in- 
dividual exists, surely he cannot call himself a sportsman. 


AN the men opposing this legislation doubt the 

reports of Federal investigators who contend that 
already the concentration of ducks on existing areas 
results in overcrowding and enormous sacrifice from 
disease? Anyone whose knowledge of waterfowl has 
been gained from actual field experience knows that the 
birds have increased wonderfully since the passage of 
the Federal law stopping sale and spring shooting. Each 
year on their migrations these birds find less water and 
food for their accommodation, Overcrowding in any 
forms of life means disease. 

The public press has contained numerous incidents of 
waterfowl sacrifice, such as that reported last spring 
from Priest Lake, near Choteau, Montana, where over 
1,500 wild geese were found dead. This number was 
determined by actual count of bodies, which were found 
strewn around the shores of the lake. 

Priest Lake is only 300 acres in extent, and thousands 
of birds were forced to use it during their migrations. 
Undoubtedly these birds were killed by disease brought 
on by overcrowding, as all reports state that many more 
geese were on the lake during the spring of 1926 than 
ordinarily. Government experts have been trying to 
determine the direct cause. 

The Game Refuge Bill holds its place on the calendar 
in the United States Senate and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It will be voted on, and we believe that it 
will become law in the December session of Congress. 
Now is the time, while your Congressman and Senators 
are at home, to write them or see them personally and 
tell them how vitally you are interested. 


Ray P HettandR 
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One of the lions suddenly jumped down upon them, 






knocking Whitehead over like a ninepin and tearing his back. 
The next instant the brute pounced like lightning on the unfortunate 


Abdullah, with whom he at once made off 


ie MAN-EKATERS” 
¢ TSAVO 


The greatest lion story the world has ever 
read—and every word of it true 


SYNOPSIS 

On March 1, 1898, Colonel Patterson 
arrived at Mombasa, on the east coast of 
Africa, to take up his work on the con- 
struction staff of the Uganda Railway. 
A week later he proceeded to Tsavo, 132 
miles inland, where he had been stationed. 
The first night Colonel Patterson slept in 
a small palm hut, little realizing that two 
savage lions were prowling around, seek- 
ing whom they might devour. These 
man-eating lions for nine months waged 
warfare against the workmen building 
the railway, until in December, 1898, 
they actually succeeded in bringing the 
work to a complete standstill for three 
weeks. Shortly after Colonel Patterson’s 
arrival, two coolies were carried off from 
their tents and devoured by the lions. 
Three weeks later, one of Patterson’s own 
men, a powerful Sikh, was dragged off 
and eaten. The lions were tracked and 
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the horrible remains of the man found. 
Colonel Patterson then vowed that he 
would spare no pains to rid the neighbor- 
hood of the brutes. However, the lions 
continued successfully to stalk the camps 


and claim their victims. Night after 
night Colonel Patterson stayed up in an 
attempt to secure a shot at the lions, 


only to be mortified by shrieks and cries 
coming from some other section of the 
camp. The brutes were especially active 
in the vicinity of the camp _ hospital, 
causing it to be moved time and again. 
High thorn bomas were built for pro- 
tection. The lions always found their 
way through. During one night’s vigil, 
Colonel Patterson and a companion, Dr. 
Brock, were actually stalked by one of 
the animals. They both fired just in time 
to save themselves. Although the lion was 
apparently not harmed, the noise of the 
discharge frightened the man-eater away. 


By Lieut.-Col. 
J. H. Parrerson 


D.S.O. 





CHAPTER IV 
THE REIGN OF TERROR 


HE lions seemed to have got a bad 

fright the night Brock and I sat 

up in wait for them in the goods- 

wagon, for they kept away from 
Tsavo and did not molest us in any way 
for some considerable time—not, in fact. 
until long after Brock had left me and 
gone on safari (a caravan journey) to 
Uganda. In this breathing space which 
they vouchsafed us, it occurred to me that 
should they renew their attacks, a trap 
would perhaps offer the best chance of 
getting at them, and that if I could con- 
struct one in which a couple of coolies 
might be used as bait without being sub- 
jected to any danger, the lions would be 
quite daring enough to enter it in search 
of them and thus be caught. 








I accordingly set to work at once, and 
in a short time managed to make a suffi- 
ciently strong trap out of wooden sleepers, 
tram-rails, pieces of telegraph wire, and 
a length of heavy chain. It was divided 
into two compartments—one for the men 
and one for the lion. A sliding door at 
one end admitted the former, and once 
inside this compartment they were per- 
fectly safe, as between them and the lion, 
if he entered the other, ran a cross wall 
of iron rails only three inches apart, and 
embedded both top and bottom in heavy 
wooden sleepers. 

The door which was to admit the lion 
was, of course, at the opposite end of the 
structure, but otherwise the whole thing 
was very much on the principle of the 
ordinary rat-trap, except that it was not 
necessary for the lion to seize the bait in 
order to send the door clattering down. 
This part of the contrivance was arranged 
in the following manner. A heavy chain 
was secured along the top part of the 


























lion’s doorway, the ends hanging down to 
the ground on either side of the opening; 
and to these were fastened, strongly secured 
by stout wire, short lengths of rails placed 
about six inches apart. This made a sort 
of flexible door which could be packed 
into a small space when not in use, and 
which abutted against the top of the door- 
way when lifted up. 

The door was held in this position by 
a lever made of a piece of rail, which in 
turn was kept in its place by a wire 
fastened to one end and passing down to 
a spring concealed in the ground inside 
the cage. As soon as the lion entered 
sufficiently far into the trap, he would be 
bound to tread on the spring; his weight 
on this would release the wire, and in an 
instant down would come the door behind 
him; and he could not push it out in any 
way, as it fell into a groove between two 
rails firmly embedded in the ground. 

In making this trap, which cost us a lot 
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of work, we were rather at a loss for want 
of tools to bore holes in the rails for the 
doorway, so as to enable them to be 
fastened by the wire to the chain. It oc- 
curred to me, however, that a hard-nosed 
bullet from my .303 would penetrate the 
iron, and on making the experiment I 
was glad to find that a hole was made as 
cleanly as if it had been punched out. 


HEN the trap was ready, I pitched a 
tent over it in order further to de- 
ceive the lions, and built an exceedingly 
strong boma round it. One small en- 
trance was made at the back of the 
enclosure for the men, which they were 
to close on going in by pulling a bush 
after them; and another entrance just in 
front of the door of the cage was left 
open for the lions. The wiseacres to 
whom I showed my invention were gen- 
erally of the opinion that the man-eaters 
would be too cunning to walk into my 
parlor; but, as will be seen later, their 
predictions proved false. 
For the first few nights I baited the trap 
myself, but nothing happened except that 
| had a very sleepless and uncomfortable 


time, and was badly 
bitten by mosquitos. 
As a matter of fact, it was some months 
before the lions attacked us again, though 
from time to time we heard of their depre- 


dations in other quarters. Not long after 
our night in the goods-wagon, two men 
were carried off from railhead, while an- 
other was taken from a place called 
Engomani, about ten miles away. Within 
a very short time, this latter place was 
again visited by the brutes, two more men 
being seized, one of whom was killed and 
eaten, and the other so badly mauled that 
he died within a few days. 

As I have said, however, we at Tsavo 
enjoyed complete immunity from attack, 
and the coolies, believing that their 
dreaded foes had permanently deserted the 
district, resumed all their usual habits and 


occupations, and life in the camps returned 
tc its normal routine. 

At last we were suddenly startled out of 
this feeling of security. One dark night 
the familiar terror-stricken cries and 
screams awoke the camps, and we knew 
that the “demons” had returned and had 
commenced a new list of victims. On this 
occasion a number of men had been sleep- 
ing outside their tents for the sake of 
coolness, thinking, of course, that the lions 
had gone for good, when suddenly in the 
middle of the night one of the brutes was 
discovered forcing its way through the 
boma. 

The alarm was at once given, and sticks, 
stones and firebrands were hurled in the 
direction of the intruder. All was of no 
avail, however, for the lion burst into the 
midst of the terrified group, seized an 
unfortunate wretch amid the cries and 
shrieks of his companions, and dragged 
him off through the thick thorn fence. 
He was joined outside by the second lion, 
and so daring had the two brutes become 
that they did not trouble to carry their 
victim any farther away, but devoured 
him within thirty yards of the tent where 
he had been seized. 

Although several shots were fired in 
their direction by the jemadar of the gang 
to which the coolie belonged, they took no 
notice of these and 
did not attempt to 
move until their 
horrible meal was 
finished. The few 
scattered fragments 
that remained of 
the body I would 


not allow to be 
buried at once, 
hoping that the lions 
would return to the spot 
the following night; and 
on the chance of this I took 
up my station at nightfall in a 
convenient tree. Nothing oc- 
curred to break the monotony of my watch, 
however, except that I had a visit from a 
hyena, and the next morning I learned that 
the lions had attacked another camp about 
two miles from Tsavo—for by this time 
the camps were again scattered, as I had 
works in progress all up and down the line. 
There the man-eaters had been success- 
ful in obtaining a victim whom, as in the 
previous instance, they devoured quite close 
to the camp. How they forced their way 
through the bomas without making a noise 
was, and still is, a mystery to me; I 
should have thought that it was next to 
impossible for an animal to get through 
at all. Yet they continually did so, and 
without a sound being heard. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Wild deer in Westchester County, 
New York, within 50 miles of the 
center of New York City 





DOPE Jor the 





eer Hunter 


By 
WILLIAM 


NrEwsom 


MonyPENY 


F you are to be successful in 4still- 
hunting or stalking the whigestgiled 
deer, there are four qualitiessyou must 
have. They are: Perseverance gs pa- 
tience, common sense and enthusias#i for 
the out-of-doors. We'll take it for granted 
you know the out-of-doors,and are going 
in good deer country for the first time, 
a country you haven’t been in before. 
It’s the day before the season opens and 
we have plenty of time to look the 
ground over. 
First, we will go to a high spot with 
a notebook and compass. A hill is 
best, but a tree top will do. Note the 
lay of the land, the rivers, brooks and 
feeders and the direction they flow; 
the position, slope and general direction 
of the ridges is important. Prominent 
land marks, such as tall dead stubs, 
hill tops, distant mountains, should be 
noted 
Make a simple sketch map of them, 
using the compass. Don’t forget to 
mark clearly your own position on the 
sketch and the position of your camp. 
Having finished this, take careful note 
if the kind of country you have around 


you and mentally photograph it. All 
these points will come in handy a 
little later when you are wondering 
where to locate those deer, and the 


mental picture you are making, along 
with the pencil sketch, will help you 
rreatly 
While 
sketch of 
in brief 


are making that rough 
the country, let’s go over 
the points of information 
you must have before starting out 
tomorrow. Most people make the 
mistake in the fall of hanging around 


you 


lakes waiting for the deer to come 
to water. While a deer enjoys play- 
ing near water and must have it, he 
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The view most hunters get of a deer. 
seldom get as close as the camera in 
wonderful picture 


An account of the favorite foods, daily habits, senses of smell 
and sight and hearing, general knowledge, and when not to 


hunt the white-tailed deer 


can do quite well with a little. There is 
usually plenty in the woods that you know 
nothing of. It should be considered in 
hunting him as only a very minor ques- 
tion, except in extremely dry countries or 
during a very unusual drought. 

The food of the deer, however, is ex- 





But they 
this 


but difficult to 
as a deer will 
that is green. 


tremely important to us, 
get down to brass tacks, 
eat practically everything 
He is almost goat-like in the variety of 
food he consumes. It is indeed a wise 
old adage that you find the game where 
his food is best. 

In summer the deer is very fond 
of aquatic plants and particularly those 
that grow in shoal water, such as lily- 
pads and pickerel grass. He also en- 
joys vegetables and garden truck and 


grains, but does not like dry food, 
like timothy or blue-grass hay. When 


fed clover hay in captivity, he nibbles 


off the tops and leaves the rest. 
Hay with weeds of all kinds is more 
acceptable. Nor does he care for 


the dry grass of the marshes, though 
he will crop the tops of new shoots 
just coming up. 

Properly he is not a grass feeder 
or grazer at all. Quite the contrary. 
He loves best browse and mast, berries 
and fruits. You are apt to find him 
hanging around berry brier patches, 
and he is particularly fond of raspberry 
leaves and ail kinds of berries. In 
the same class are elder bushes and 
grape vines, which he considers a great 
delicacy. 


N the fall you will find him coming 

at night to deserted apple orchards. 
Sometimes he will come to these just 
after dark, but usually he arrives 
between eight o’clock and midnight. 
Again, he may not come in until well 
toward morning. 

All kinds of nuts furnish him with 


the best of feed in the fall, par- 
ticularly acorns from scrub = and 
other oaks, beechnuts, chestnuts and 
others, all of which he likes im- 








mensely. You will also find he hangs out 
around hazel thickets. In the late fall 
and winter, the tips of the cedar (Arbor 
vitae), balsam and hemlock are favorites, 
as is the ground hemlock. 


APLE and birch browse, the buds and 

soft twigs are also staples, and in 
winter, when food is scarce, he will pick 
off large twigs and branch ends from the 
maple. In emergencies he will peel the 
bark from young trees, sometimes causing 
damage to fruit trees. He also picks 
some of the common mosses and lichen 
that we commonly see in the woods, and 
Merriam mentions deer being very fond 
of the lichen growing on dead trees, which 
they obtain when a tree falls. 

The browse, of course, is plentiful in 
sprout lands after a cutting of timber and 
in old burned-over areas. In the winter, 
when lumbering is going on, deer come in 
for their share from trees 
cut down by the loggers. 

Salt, of course is a great 
delicacy to the deer, as it 
is to all animals. But no 
sportsman who has any self 


respect would kill a_ deer 
over a salt lick; it is on 
a par with “crusting”: that 


is, hunting when the snow 
makes it impossible for the 
deer to escape. Paddling up 
on a hounded deer that is 
swimming, and sticking the 
muzzle of a rifle in the 
deer’s ear is no worse. 

Jacking, or hunting with 
a light, “shining” ther, is in 
the same class, and any man 
who would use these 
methods can be trusted to 
dynamite trout. It is done, 
of course—but then, so is 
murder in all its forms. 

I stated above that deer 
would eat almost anything, 
and I cannot leave this ques- 
tion of food without honor- 
able mention of Minnie. 
She is a big, friendly doe 
in the Bronx Park that has 
ultra-modern views. She 
has no use for the buck who 
lives next door and will not associate with 
him; when in times past they have met, 
she has been extremely rude, fighting 
him with her fore feet quite fiercely. 

But worse than this, she adores ciga- 
rettes. A. McEnroe, who acts as janitor 
to her apartment, tells me that she has 
eaten literally hundreds of them without 
apparent ill effects. The first one that I 
passed her, she approved by a sniff. Then 
out came the tip of her tongue and the 
cigarette simply disappeared. Two more 
in rapid succession followed and she was 
ready for more. She did not chew them; 
simply inhaled them, paper and all. 

In spite of this evidence, however, I will 
not go so far as to say deer live on ciga- 
rettes. At the same time, there is no ob- 
jection to offering one to a wily old buck. 
It might get him in range when nothing 
less would. If that doesn’t work, try a 
cigar. 

Deer feed a good deal at night, and may 


become strictly nocturnal when much 
hunted. When there is a moon, they feed 
more and longer than on dark nights. 


So they are afoot longer in those days 
when there is no moon. 

In any case, you should be on the 
ridges each morning as soon as it is light 
enough to see your sights for by nine 
or ten o’clock the deer is apt to wander 
along to the close cover of a brushy hill- 
side or top of a ridge and lie down for 


show the heart. 


Dope for the Deer Hunter 


his midday rest. He will stay around 
there quietly, lying down or standing about 
until perhaps three o’clock, when he starts 
fooling along toward the feeding ground 
again. At night he will probably lie down 
for a while, especially in the dark of the 
moon. 

But you can usually count on the deer 
being on foot from daylight to nine or 
ten o'clock, and from three until dark. 
These are your best hours for hunting, 
with dusk and dawn preferred. Deer are 
more difficult to hunt in midday, being 
in the cover of the bed-grounds, where 
they are difficult to see and you may ex- 
pect running shots. 

This, however, does not always apply, 
especially to the buck in the rutting sea- 
son, which usually comes about the time 
of the first frosts. He is apt to be hus- 
day and night 
other bucks to 


tling around most of the 
looking for the does and 





Young white-tailed deer with left fore shoulder and leg removed to 9 
Many old deer hunters can’t tell you the exact loca- 
tion of the one organ they all shoot for and hope to hit 


argue with. You may come across him 
any time, anywhere. So you will do well 
to go right ahead, paying no attention to 
this exception. 

You will know when the rut is on by the 
stamping places of the bucks, which you 
will immediately recognize by the patches 
of freshly torn up and trampled earth sev- 
eral’ feet in diameter. Also you will see 
hooked bushes that the buck has been 
fighting with his horns. Only the bucks 


leave these two indications, which are 
surer than any other signs; so mark them 
well, 


It is usually when one buck is in the 
vicinity of another that he stamps, though 
that does not always follow. Don’t be 
fooled by the number of such places, as 
one buck can do a lot of work in a night. 
Also, don’t confuse the bush fighting of 
the buck with the old rub marks on little 
trees and bushes where he rubbed off the 


bark and some of the velvet from his 
horns late in the summer or early fall. 
Habits, of course, vary with the time 


of year and the amount of hunting that 
is done, how much they are disturbed 
during the day or night. It is character- 
istic of the whitetail that he will readily 
change his habits to conform to condi- 
tions. It’s a good thing he does, or he 
would now be extinct. 

But if left alone, always excepting the 
rutting season, he is not naturally a 


roamer. With food and water within easy 
reach, he may hang around for weeks in 
a circle of a mile or so until the rut, 
when, as I say, he goes scouting until 
he finds a doe. Then he stays with her 
for several days as a rule, which stops 
his wandering until he starts to look for 
another. So during the rut you may find 
the buck with the doe on the bed-grounds 
in the middle of the day. Or the old 
single fighters may be out on the open 
ridges and thin forest growth. The 
stamping places and tracks will have to 
tell you where to look, but don’t forget 
the stamping place you are looking at is 
apt to be night work. You'll have to de- 
cide that from personal examination. 

You may find a condition of feed on 
a certain ridge that will bring all the 
deer for miles around to this spot at some 
time of day or night. After they have 
fed, they will scatter to all parts to lie 
down in good cover during 
midday. If you find such 
a place, keep hunting it at 
dawn and dusk and different 
times of day; and if you 
have no luck, at midday 
hunt the nearest bed-grounds 
in thicker cover. 

The white-tailed deer is 
naturally a skulker. In very 
close cover, he will sneak 
away, head down, if he can. 
And it’s amazing how 
quietly he can do this, and 
how difficult he is to see. 
Sometimes he will lie hidden 
while you pass within a few 
yards of him. 


i extremely thick cover 
he will double back 
around you while you go 
blissfully on your way. But 
you should not worry about 
that except to keep an eye 
on the tracks to warn you 
of this trick. As a matter 
of fact, in good still-hunt- 
ing country, where you will 
doubt be hunting a 
greater part of the time, he 
has no opportunity to do this, 
the cover being too open. 

As to the deer’s sight, hearing and sense 
of smell, at first you will take entirely 
toc much for granted, believing he is no 
better equipped than are you. But he is, 
decidedly so, in certain respects, and even 
after we know him we constantly under- 
rate his acuteness. 

The deer has a keen sense of sight for 
motion. He sees the movement of the 
object rather than the object itself. Once 
you are called to his attention and try 
to approach him, you will quickly change 
your mind if you think his eyesight is 
bad. As you value your self respect, 
make no quick motions in raising your 
rifle to your shoulder. 

In semi-darkness, where you would have 
a difficult time without a light, the deer 
sees well enough to go right along with 
his family life, being quite satisfied that 
moonlight, dusk and dawn are the best 
parts of the day. And don’t take too 
many liberties with his eyesight just be- 
cause you are a half mile away. 


If the eyesight of a deer is fair, then 
his sense of hearing can be rated as 
excellent. He not only hears well any 


sound at greater distance than do you but 
he knows what made the sound if it is 
a familiar one to his woods. Please re- 
member that the deer may spend his whole 
life in an area a dozen miles square. You 
may only spend two weeks a year there. 
(Continued on page 67) 
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HEN the leaves have fallen and 
the wind comes up at night, 
scraping the dead vines against 
the window panes, rattling the 
and announcing the coming of 
then it is that the migratory birds 
begin to seek warmer climes. A complete 
change comes over man as well as the 
landscape; a fever gets hold of him, and 
no will-power is strong enough to put 


curtains 
winter 


out the fire. Try as he may, the desire 
to get out and bag a few geese makes 
everything else seem of secondary 
importance. ; 
George Tonkin and Jim kirk- 
patrick, old friends of mine and 


hunters in the field, as well as by 
the stove, the former a United 
States Game Warden, the latter a 
salesman, having heard 


grocery 

the wind and seen the bare trees, 
decided to go with me on a 
goose hunt. Things were 
quickly arranged, and one 
frosty morning in November 


we hit the breeze, Jim, George 


and I. Our destination, Malheur 
Lake; our object, Canadian 
honkers if you please. 

Each had a_ severe case of 
“goose fever.” As there is only 


one cure forthis fatal malady, our 
wives took pity on us and even helped 
us get the traps together. You know 
the symptoms: can’t sleep at night, loss 
of appetite, far-away look in the eyes, 
nervous, startled at every shadow that 
looks like a goose flying overhead—you 
get me. 

The cure is simple. Put on an extra 
pair of trousers, some heavy wool socks, 
a good flannel shirt, a waterproof coat and 
a pair of boots. Sleep in a well ventilated 
barn; if there are no doors in it, all the 
better; eat anything you can get. 

After a few days, you are well, for 
that year at least. But it is a safe 
bet it will attack you harder than ever 
next fall. 


FTER twenty-four hours of hard 

driving through hills and desert, snow, 
rain and slush, with all the elements of 
nature trying to make us turn back, we 
reached the land of promise. As we 
neared the ranch where our hunt was to 
take place we saw a great band of geese 
waddling around in the meadow as if they 
had heard we were coming and had 


formed a reception committee to greet us. 
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Hunting Canada honkers at Malheur Lake 


By Wittiam Moorsr 


Oh, boy! Such a feeling! Our pulse 
rose to two hundred in the shade. If it 
had not been for the fact that the old car 
was doing her best, Jim and George would 
have deserted me and ran on ahead. We 
pulled up at the house and made arrange- 
ments with the owners to eat with them 
and sleep in the barn with the other 
jackasses. You always have to sleep in a 
barn to effect the cure and make the hunt 
a success. 

We were pretty hungry and, as dinner 
was ready by the time we had our guns 
put together, we decided to eat before 
trying our luck. The inner man satisfied, 
we slipped out into the meadow and con- 


cealed ourselves in some tall grass and 
weeds, placing our live decoys in the 
open, close by. We must wait now for 


the birds to fly out of the lake in search 
of food. 


A word of explanation is necessary 


















The bag limit is eight, but five 


make a good load 


here. Malheur Lake is in a government 
game refuge, and large posters are placed 
at intervals along the meander line. No 
hunting is allowed inside the line, and one 
must find a meadow or some point out- 
side over which the geese fly in order to 
do any shooting. 

We had been at our places for some 
time when we heard the far-away honk 
of a band of Canadians. All eyes were 
strained to get a glimpse of the noise- 
makers. A few seconds elapsed, and the 
music is a little more distinct. Closer and 
closer they come. Now we can see them 
plainly. High, but not too high. We lie 
low, not a movement, not even daring to 
breathe out loud, or our chance will be 
gone. They gabbled contentedly. 


Closer and closer they come. 
honk! honk! We can hear the swish of 
their wings as they propel their great 
bodies through the air. Will they pass 
over us? Our decoys call to them. We 
call. And straight at us they come. All 
ready? Shoot! Three guns bark. 

George does some fine work with his 
twenfy-gauge, Jim’s automatic jams, my 


A sharp 


old pump hits on all cylinders. The air 
is full of squawking, falling, excited 
geese. Some hit like a ton of brick; 


others make a fairly decent landing. We 
count up and find six whaling big boys 
that will not make the Sunny South any 
more, 

Sundown comes early. The law says no 
more shooting until tomorrow. We collect 
the decoys, gather up the fallen ones and 
go to our “bedroom” to talk things over 
and lay plans for the early morning. 

After what seemed about ten minutes of 
sleep, George began his favorite song, 
learned from the phonograph as sung by 
Sir Harry Lauder. “It’s nice to get up 
in the morning, but it’s nicer to stay in 


bed.” A squint at the illuminated watch 
informs us that it is five o'clock. 
Thank goodness, we're already 


dressed, as the frost seems pretty 

thick on the furniture, which con- 
sisted of one manger and two 
stalls. 


OWIE! What a tingle in 
the air! But we must be 
away. Geese are hungry in the 


morning and travel early. 

Again in our hiding place we 

waited. A string of cackling 
geese swung by, and a lucky 
shot brought down the leader. 
A few bands of honkers passed, 
out of range. Numerous lines of 

swan flew noisily over us; a few 
scattered ducks of every kind 
winged their way toward some 
favorite feeding ground. 
Again we heard the welcome sound 
of honkers. A few well placed shots 
added to our bag. A call from the 
house informed us that breakfast was 
ready and, believe me, we were ready for 
breakfast. The cure was alreaay having 
its effect. 

As it was still early in the day, we de- 
cided to try a few more places, see some 
new country and pick up a few ducks as 
well as geese. Barton Lake, ten miles 
back in the hills, was decided on. A ride 
of an hour brought us there. Scanning 
the water from the upper end, we saw 
thousands of geese along the farther bank. 
The lay of the land was such that to get 
within shooting distance was impossible. 

We determined to make a try for them, 
but did not get very close before the 
whole sky was full of honking geese, and 
such a noise only a foolish goose hunter 
could appreciate. We hid in some lava 
seams and a straggler or two came along, 
to be added to the list of missing when the 
roll is called this winter in Mexico. A 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Frank interviewing the bobcat, which was perfectly willing to fight 





ARCTIC SPORT in 


Southern California 


Seventy-five miles by airline from Los Angeles—and four feet of snow 


RYING to work when there are dis- 
tracting influences around seems 
to be the general run of things in 
a writer’s workshop. Because I’m 
an outdoor man who loves hunting, fish- 
ing and outdoor sports better than any- 
thing else in the world except my wife, 
I've got a host of friends with similar 
tastes. These birds drift into the office 
like soot in the winter time when the 
orange and lemon growers smudge their 
groves to scare away the frost. 
Someone on the list of sportsman 
friends is always breezing in with a plan 
to go hunting, fishing, yachting, golfing, 
or something. Anything, in fact, to coax 
a fellow away from the dull, stale job of 
keeping his nose to the grindstone in the 
endless treadmill of providing for a fam- 
ily, paying income taxes, school taxes, 
gasoline taxes and this, that and the other 
thing, representing as many leaks in the 
family exchequer as there are holes in a 
sieve. 
Among these distracting influences, one 
of the worst on the list is a chap by 
the name of Frank Wilton. Wilton is a 


By Joun Epwin Hoac 


motion-picture camera man. While he 
himself may not be known to many people 
outside the celluloid village, his work is 
known to millions. 

He’s the individual who stood at the 
crank of a motion-picture camera and kept 
right on turning while wild elephants 
charged, enraged white rhinoes tried to 
hang him on a nose-hook, and other things 
happened during fourteen months in 
Africa in the making of the famous—or 
infamous—Snow African wild animal 
movie. Whether or not Snow played the 
game hog in making his picture, cuts 
little figure. Wilton took his orders from 
the boss and turned the crank; that’s 
“nuff sed” for anybody who saw the film. 

This fellow Wilton is as full of ideas 
as a whale is of blubber, and one day 
he wiggled into the office with a brand 
new one. He’s a regular hound for facts 
and figures. In he came with a whole 
notebook full of data. It was a lot of 
dope on the fur market and the present 
prices of raw pelts. On top of this he 
claimed that he'd been out on a movie 
location hunt where he found some wild 


turkeys and so many tracks in the snow 
that he was cock-sure a fellow could go 
out and get a wonderful week’s hunting. 

“Where’s all this, Frank?” we asked. 
“Why bless you,” he says, “it’s right up 
in the San Gorgonio Mountains, less than 
seventy-five miles from here by air-line 
distance.” He wanted to get our guns 
and a few traps and start right out. 

It sounded like a fafry tale, but it 
seemed worth investigating at least. “How 
you going to get there, Frank?” I asked. 
“I’m afraid there’s too much snow to 
make the trip by motor. Likely as not 
we'll have to go as far as we can by 
motor and finish the job on snow-shoes. 
Suppose we find out!” 


ITH that I turned to the telephone 

and got Pete Peterson, game expert 
with one of the leading sporting goods 
firms, on the other end of the wire. “How 
much snow up San Marcos way, Pete?” 
I asked. “About four feet,” he replied, 
“according to today’s reports.” Then the 
sporting goods man went on to tell me 
that on that day his firm had broken 
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We don’t know whether it was the 
same skunk that called on us the first 
night but we presume that it was 


all its previous records for quantity sales 
of snow-shoes and bathing suits. 

“Four feet of snow!” exclaimed Wilton. 
“Well, that means snow-shoes.”” “Maybe 
not, Frank,” I replied. “I'll make the 
trip with you, but I’m figuring on doing 
it with a motorcycle and sidecar oytfit. 
We'll take some tire chains and a shovel 
along, and I think we can keep going for 
quite a spell before we have to take to 
les raquets.” 

All this was on a Friday afternoon. 
The following Monday morning, at day- 
light, we were ready to roll. It seems 
a peculiar quirk of nature by which a 
man may leave his home on a January 
morning, amid balmy sunshine and semi- 
tropical surroundings, and a few hours 
later be traveling on snow-shoes in a 
temperature ten degrees below zero. 

The effect of altitude upon climate, 
however, is a geographical phenomenon 
that is pretty generally understood: so few 
comments on the subject are necessary 
here. Specifically though, it may he said 
for the information of those who live in 
flat countries that altitude gives a reduc- 
tion of approximately ten degrees of tem- 
perature for every thousand feet. This 
rule may vary slightly from localized in- 
fluences, but it is fairly constant in its ap- 
plication both to variations in land altitudes 
and those attained by aircraft in flight 

On numerous trips in mountainous coun- 
try and in aircraft the writer has placed 
an altimeter and a thermometer for the 
purpose of making observations, which 
? 


— 


Field and Stream 





have shown that ten degrees 

of temperature reduction for 

each thousand feet of rising 

elevation is about as accurate 

a rule as may generally be 
formulated. 

On this particular trip we 

left my home, which is only a 

few feet above sea-level, in a temperature 

of 65 degrees, and traveled into a moun- 

tain region located at an altitude of 7,000 

feet. At the latter location the tempera- 

ture was 5 degrees below zero, which is 

sufficient proof of the accuracy of the ten- 

degree reduction theory as evidenced by 

each thousand feet of increased altitude. 


WE encountered the snow-line at the 
foot of Horse Thief Canyon, where 
Wilton and I arrived at noon after a 
motor spin of just 150 miles. And there the 
fun began. From this point, the motor 
trail we were following goes up, up and 
up, around hair-pin bends and S-curves, 
until all sense of direction is virtually lost. 
Moreover the snow which we had en- 
countered in little scattering patches at the 
foot of the grade kept getting deeper and 
deeper. 

Just a few miles above the snow-line 
further progress became impossible with- 
out the tire chains. So we put on the 
chains and kept roaring on up the grade. 
Very soon the snow began to get so deep 





that we were taking the tops off drifts 
with the sidecar chassis, and encounter- 
ing one every now and then where it was 
barely possible to scrape over by charging 
the drift with a full throttle and in 
second gear. 

In several places we had to get out 
behind the sidecar with man power as an 
aid to gasoline before we could batter our 
way through several drift areas. And in 
three different spots we did a hundred 
yards in half an hour digging our way 
through with the shovel. 


N spite of these obstacles we finally 

topped the summit and got started on the 
down grade over what we could find of 
an old road that once led off through the 
mountains to a mnow-abandoned mine. 
Sundown caught us with the customary 
drop in temperature. It became bitterly 
cold, but that didn’t bother us any, for 
we had come out clothed for the climate 
we encountered. Heavy wool underwear, 
army-blanket flannel shirts and an arctic 
parka—all of which I had purchased in 
Alaska for use in southern California— 
turned the trick. 

We suffered no more from the cold 
than if we'd gone to the beach at Santa 
Monica clad in the customary winter garb 
of that locality—said garb for that resort 
being one of those January bathing suits 
retailed over the counter alongside of 
snow-shoes. 

Dropping down from the summit of the 
mountains, we went through a dense forest 
for several miles before Frank espied a 
spot in the woods where the wind had 
swept the ground bare of snow. The 
spot was scarcely twenty feet square, but 
nearby trees offered shelter, and at the 
back of the snowless area there was a 
huge fallen tree. Nightfall was fast mak- 
ing a campsite imperative; so we stopped 
to look the place over. 

In doing so, I made a wonderful dis- 
The fallen tree was hollow clear 


covery. Q 
through for a distance of about twenty 
feet. The bottom of the cavity was level, 


just wide enough for a sleeping bag, and 
partially filled with soft, punk wood. No 
finer bunk house could have been desired 
for a winter camping trip. We promptly 
pitched camp, made our beds inside the 
hollow log and draped pieces of canvas 
over each of the two open ends. 

In a few minutes we had a roaring 
fire going, the frying pan sizzling and the 
coffee pot humming that camp melody 
which the work of no musical artist can 
duplicate for the outdoorsman. After 
supper, we dragged a log in front of the 
fire, draped ourselves with blankets, 
lighted our pipes and sat there swapping 
yarns. We were supremely happy and 
perfectly comfortable until we began feel- 
ing sleepy enough to turn in at El Hotel 
de Madero, which Frank termed our hol- 
low log after raking his vocabulary for 
a high-sounding and appropriate Spanish 
name. The name he suggested signifies 
hotel of wood. 

I preferred La Cabanilla de Arbolada, 
meaning little log cabin, but we couldn’t 
agree on it. We argued the thing pro 
and con for about twenty minutes before 
Frank yawned, stretched and said: “Call 
it what you please. It won’t hurt my 
slumbers any. I’m going to hibernate.” 

Forthwith we both did, and I got about 
three hours of perfectly comfortable, re- 
freshing sleep before being. interrupted. 
Frank had closed his end of the log rather 
carelessly with the piece of canvas. 
left my end partially opened to get fresh 
air to breathe, but wiggled down in the 
hollow about six feet to get away from 
the draft. Sleep came almost immediately. 











Arctic Sport in 


Suddenly I was awakened by some- 
thing scratching and sniffing around my 
end of the log, and I looked up to see a 
small fur-bearing animal standing under 
the canvas at the opening. I couldn't 
make out in the dim light whether the 
thing was cat or raccoon, but I was dead 
sure I didn’t want the creature for a bed 


fellow. In another second I was a hun- 
dred times as firm in my convictions. 
“Hey, you! Scat! Get out of there!” 


I shouted, with my voice sounding very 
hollow and resonant inside the log. The 
creature moved outside, and as he did so 
the wind blew in. Mirabile Dictu! The 
identity of our visitor was instantly es- 
tablished. It was a skunk! At that in- 
stant Frank woke up, and made a hasty 
exit out of the sleeping bag and his end 
of the log. 

On crawling in again he sealed his end 
completely before retiring. I did the same, 
making just a tiny slit in the canvas to 
admit air, through which not even a polish 
kitten could have entered. With this ac- 
omplished we both slept peacefully until 
daylight broke us out. 

After breakfast next morning Frank 
began’ thumbing through his note book. 
“Skunk furs, skunk furs,” he mused as 
he turned the pages, “Oh I’ve got ’em. 
Prime quality six to fourteen dollars. 
Here’s where we set our first trap.””’ With 
that he dug a small trap out of our duffle, 
baited it and set it just outside our log 
house. 


URKEY hunting had been decided 

upon as the program for the day. We 
also contemplated establishing a trap line 
as we went. Thereupon we took our guns, 
the traps and the motor bike, and _ set 
out. We covered about six miles with 
the motor before the snow got so deep we 
couldn’t navigate. Then we took our 
snow-shoes and struck out. Previously 
we had set a few traps along the route 
where we had seen innumerable game 
tracks—every kind of tracks from mice 
to bobcats and lions. 

In visiting these woods in summer many 
people return convinced that they harbor 
no game. Such people, however, seldom 
stop to think that most denizens of the 
woodlands do their moving about at night 
and are, therefore, never seen in the day- 
time. Even in the winter, when the ground 
is covered with snow, the game is seldom 
seen. But just study the snow a bit, and 
the innumerable tracks to be seen would 
convince the most. skeptical doubting 
Thomas that the apparently lifeless wood- 
land is in reality literally alive with animal 
life. ; 

After snow-shoeing for about three 
miles off into the woods and in the direc- 
tion of where Frank claimed to have seen 
the turkeys, we were mushing along on 
top of about four feet of snow when 
Frank called me. “Take a look at this!” 
he exclaimed, pointing to some tracks in 
the snow. I looked, and sure enough. 
there were some big three-toed bird tracks 
that for all the world might have been 
made by a turkey of the familiar Im- 
rerial Valley domestic variety 

Both of us were studying the tracks, 
endeavoring to figure out just how fresh 
they might be, when Whiz-whiz-whiz! 
Flop! Flop! Flop a flock of huge birds 
roared out of the top of a tall fir tree 
right over our heads. “Let ’em have 
it!” yelled the African film man. Simul- 
taneously he let fly with both barrels. I 
swung my front sight on to a huge ani- 
mated feather duster that was heading 
seemingly for the sky and banged away 
at him. As the gun roared that big bundle 
of whiz-bang and feathers turned a flip- 








flop and came down like a drop-kicked 
football, falling end over end until he dis- 


appeared with a dull thud through the 
surface crust into the snow 
I saw something in tront of Frank’s 


gun go fluttering earthward, and then roll 
off through the woods, with the camera- 
man after it as fast as he could ramble 
with the clumsiness of his snow-shoes. 
I shambled over the snow and dug my 


turk out just where he fell. Half an 
hour later I heard Frank’s gun echo 
through the woods, apparently a mile 
away. Then I sat down on a log, lighted 
my pipe and waited. I waited on hour, 
and finally Frank came trudging up 


through the forest, carrying his bird. 
“Well, I got him!” he exclaimed, “but 


the sun-of-gun sure led me a_ merry 
chase. My first shot only winged him. 
Talk about your snow-shoe Marathons! 


Maybe you think I didn’t do one before 
I could get a shot to finish him off! Now 
do you believe my turkey story?” 

“Yes, Frank,” I replied, “and not only 
that. I believe that story of yours about 
killing the lion with a shotgun, and the 
rest of those wild yarns you brought back 
from Africa.” 

We spent six more days in the moun- 
tains trying to connect up with turkeys 
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I dug my turkey out of the 
snow and waited for Frank. 


Finally he came trudging 
through the forest, carrying 
his bird 


again, but we never set eyes upon either 
turkeys or turkey tracks. Frank seemed 


to have the correct theory when he de- 
clared that the turks had undoubtedly 
“hauled off” on the other side of the 


range and that we'd probably never see 
them again short of a two week’s mush 
with a dog team and snow-shoes.  AI- 
though we hunted consistently and_per- 
sistently, we had to content ourselves with 
the results we got from our traps. 

The next morning, after hanging our 
turkeys in a tree near the camp, we awoke 
to find a skunk in the first trap that Frank 


had set. We don’t know whether it was 
the same skunk that called on us the 
first night, but we presume that it was, 


for we saw no more skunk tracks about 
the camp and had no more odoriferous 
visitors during our week’s sojourn there. 


FTER the skunk’s skin was properly 
4 AXcased and hung, we ran the trap line. It 
took the whole day, but the time was 
well spent. We got back to camp with 
two red fox skins, one badger, one coyote 
and two raccoons. The next day’s run 
of the trap line yielded the same identical 
bag as the first day, plus one bobcat. 

The remaining four days saw more 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Zane Grey battling with the fighting bonefish of the Southern shoals 


On Florida 
SHOALS 


“IT would not take the Gulf Stream with a thousand sailfish to the mile 
for one of the elusive little silversides” 


By 
Romer C. Grey 


HAD enough of Gulf Stream fishing, 
of playing now-you’re-in-your-chair- 
and-now-you're-not, and I did not trust 
the windlessness nor the barometer on 
this particular morning of Florida calm. 
How could I when the motion of the sea, 
which I had weathered for the past four 
days, still disturbed my locomotion? 

I could not eat my breakfast in peace 
because the table seemed to rock, and 
later the floor in the living-room of the 
lodge swelled beneath my feet at every 
step. It was there I encountered my 
brother Zane, who had preceded me at 
breakfast. “Say, won't this be a great day 


out on the water!” he said by way of 
greeting. 

“Out where on the water?” I asked 
suspiciously. 

“Gulf Stream.” 


I glared my answer and strode off to 
get my bonefish rods. I would not take 


the Gulf Stream with a thousand sailfish 
to the mile for one of the elusive little 
silversides that haunt the shoals. Not 


possessed of my brother’s inordinate love 
of the sea, but more conscientiously a 
devotee of quiet waters, I take greatest de- 
light in the shoal fishing that the Southern 
waters offer the disciple of rod and reel. 
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Z. G. followed me soon and, though he 
kicked a bit at what he called my infernal 
peskiness, he finally capitulated and joined 
me for a bonefish day. Boarding the 
Edithia, we put out up the Gulf to try 
our luck off Bowleg Keys. The great ex- 
panse of quiet water was of an emerald 
warmth and loveliness. Through its glass- 
clearness we could see clumps of matted 
brown weed over which an occasional kite- 
fish scuttled fearfully, dodging huge yellow 
sponges on his way. 

Gulls were hawking for their morning 
meal, and frigate birds soared in graceful 
repose and hung under the arch of the 
sky. A ten-mile ride was profitable on 
such a day as this. 

When we reached the distant keys, Cap- 
tain Knowles anchored the Edithia in 
shallow water; then, following our usual 
custom, Z. G. and I manned separate skiffs 
and selected separate territory. All con- 
ditions were favorable. The tide was low, 
the water still and clear, and we had plenty 
of hermit-crab bait to lure what fish might 
come. I anchored within calling distance 
of Z. G., about a hundred feet from shore, 
and forthwith prepared my bait. 

Baiting for bonefish takes time, because 
the old hermit-crab has to be cracked out 


of his stolen sea-shell and impaled whole. 
The angler who forgets his brick and 
hammer, requisites of the game, is out of 
luck. The only thing left to him then is 
to potter around under the mangroves, 
knee-deep in water, and catch finicky 
crabs, a rarer variety of crustacean, hard 
to discern in the water where their color- 
lessness matches the white of the coral 
and so quick in retreat that it takes skill 
with a net to land them. 

No digging out of ghost-crabs for me 
this day! In short order I had cast and 
settled in a position that guaranteed both 
comfort and clear action. Soon I heard the 
cococcz of Z. G.’s cast. He, too, was on 
the job. Thus began our watchful waiting. 


XPERIENCED bonefish anglers will 

fish seven or eight hours without re- 
sult, vet start out the next day, smiling and 
expectant. It is amazing to think that 
such a small fish is as elusive as the broad- 
bill, the gladiator of the deeps, and quite 
as fascinating, too. 

Two hours passed, during which time 
the deceiving splash of feeding gulls and 
the soft “plop” of a snail released from 
the leaning mangrove trees were the only 
sounds that disturbed the silence of marsh 














and sea. But soon thereafter came a yowl 
from my brother. “Hey, R. C.! Some- 
thing took my bait clean, just when I was 
primed for a strike!” 

I turned in his direction with a grin. 
Somehow it is hard to be sympathetic 
when a fellow angler is seriously irritated. 


In that moment of distraction I felt a 
scarcely perceptible motion of the line 
passing under my alert forefinger. Auto- 


matically I struck, and what I felt at the 
end of my line might for pulling power 
have been a record bonefish. 


M* line streaked off with alacrity. I 
1 was confident that I had a worth- 
while strike until a peculiar jerk left me 
guessing. I started to reel in against suc- 
cessive jerks and pulls and actions un- 
familiar to me. 

“Maybe it’s a permit,” my brother called. 

I knew, since my back was toward him, 
that he missed the motion on my line. 

“It can’t be!” I shouted in return. “And 
it’s not a shark either. It sure has weight 
and determination.” 

Aiter a while I identified the motion. 
I decided I was hooked to a sting-ray, and 
a big fellow at that. Each motion of his 
flapping, kite-like body was registered in 
my rod. 

“Hey, come over and row my boat,” I 
entreated Z. G. half in earnest. “I'm at- 
tached to a sting-ray.” 

“Climb out after him,” came the ready 
response. 

For the unsuspecting reader, I label this 
humor. About ten feet beyond my anchor- 
age the flat ended, and a good fifteen feet 
of water cut by in a swift current. It was 
for this deep water the fish was heading, 
not to swim there but to flap and scurry 
along the sand beneath. Since I could 
not row out after him, I had to try to 
drag him back. 

“Turn him!” yelled Z. G. “Get him 
back on the shoal. He might be a big 
fellow, and I'd like to photograph him.” 

It’s always easy to tell someone else 
what to do. This very determined sting- 
ray would not be turned. He fought me 
doggedly far out beyond the swirling 
water at the edge of the shoal. I pumped 
and pulled. When I had almost decided 
that I was expending more effort than the 
ray was worth, he made for the reef again 
by circling the boat. Z. G. had lifted 
anchor and was rowing toward me. 

As the ray circled I reeled him in closer 
and closer. Soon I could see his great 
gray and white body, and the size of him 
startled me. How could I hold that flap- 
ping, vigorous thing close enough to the 
surface to photograph him? He could 
have swamped the skiff easily. 

Z. G. settled my doubts by declaring 
that he had a small gaff aboard. He came 
alongside and slipped me the gaff, then 
he pushed out hurriedly. I did not want 
to fool with the sting-ray long, lest he 
strike me with his vigorous tail, which 
secretes a poison every time he deals de- 
fensive blows. 

The ray thrashed the water wildly when 
I hooked the gaff into his fleshy under- 
side, and continued for a full minute to 
beat spray and to cover his body from 
camera vision. But I heard several clicks, 
the third just as he settled for a long 
sucking gasp of breath. He proved as 
hard to release as he was to catch, and 
without Z. G. I would have had to cut 
the line. 

This performance over, we rowed to 
other casting ground and tried anew for 
bonefish. Another unproductive hour left 
me hungry; so, without reeling in, 
propped my rod and set about to eat the 
lunch which I had brought with me. 


On Florida Shoals 


Owing to former experience, I should 
always be alert at a time like that, for I 
find it fateful that action falls upon off- 
guard moments. Thought of this came too 
late. I had taken one mouthful of a sat- 
isfying sandwich when my rod actually 
leaped from its place and was checked 
from a seaward cruise only by some 
strange contortion of mine which brought 
a roar of glee from my brother. 

As I struggled to my feet I saw the tip 
of a wagging fin through a foamy white 
boil on the water. A three- or four-foot 
shovel-nose shark, a menace to bonefish 
anglers, had taken my bait and made off 
with it. Wherefore I punished him prop- 
erly, knowing at the close of the struggle 
when I pocketed my knife that there was 
another dead shark in the Gulf of Mexico. 

“Hey, R. C., you’re out for bonefish!” 
Z. G. bellowed from afar. “Quit annoying 
the sharks, can't you?” 

Figuring that the miserable shovel-nose 
which had snapped my bait had been keep- 
ing bonefish off my location, I pulled 
anchor and rowed far around to the left 
of Z. G.’s position. Again stillness pre- 
vailed. The sun was high and hot, but 
horizonward hung billowy white clouds. 
The water was ruffled by a light breeze. 
I wondered if the Gulf Stream was churn- 
ing any, and was devoutly grateful that | 
was far away from it. 

From my new site I had Z. G. covered 
well. He seemed to be holding his rod 
limply, an indication of waning enthusiasm 
or of drowsy contentment. For myself. I 
would have been satisfied with my estate 


daring, 


The bonefish, an excellent fighter 
determined and canny 





had not a gnawing in the pit of my 
stomach reminded me that my lunch box 
drifted past me when I was handling the 
shark. How I hated that shark and all 
his breed! 

I continued to observe Z. G. and guessed 
that he was dozing, when suddenly I saw 
him jerk to position like a ventriloquist’s 
doll, stiff, straight, interrogative; then his 
rod snapped back, and with a whoop he 
heralded for many miles that he had 
had a strike. He stood silhouetted against 
sea and sky, every line of him expressive 
of action, his rod bent like a slim willow 
whip. From afar I could sense his thrill 
and pleasure. 

In struggle for self-preservation, the 
shy, sensitive bonefish is an unexcelled 
fighter, daring, determined and canny. Be- 
trayed by the shoals he customarily haunts 
to some new and fearful enemy, he strikes 
out for deep water and distances that per- 


mit flight. 
My brother’s actions registered the 
struggle of the plucky fish. First came 


the swift, long runs; then the movement 
to and fro against the force that pulled 
him, until weakening, he yielded to a 
shorter field for his maneuvers, yet fought 
on as sure and dogged as before; and fol- 
lowing close on this, with renewed vigor 
of purpose and instinct to survive, he 
rushed seaward again in a run that was 
cut short by the power that held him. 

Presently Z. G. pivoted until his rod de 
scribed a complete circle. Again and 
again it happened. The fish had found 
no friendly place, no way of escape, but 
struggled bravely on, around and around, 
spending strength as he moved, and fight- 
ing the hook, game to the very end when, 
in fumbling exhaustion, he failed to escape 
the net and was raised, half dead, over the 
edge of the boat. 

Z. G. held the fish aloft so I could catch 
his silver sparkle in the sunlight. ‘To 
Z. G. every fish is his first fish, for the 
joy and the thrill is ever new. 


HE distance between us made it im- 
possible for me to judge the size of 
the fish. “What will he go?” I shouted. 
“About four,” came the joyous response. 

I was aware that Z. G.’s pleasure would 
have been as keen if the fish were only 
half that weight, but could not resist 
bawling in return, “There ought to be a 
law against hooking small bonefish!” 

“And a tax for the angler who gets 
none!” was his testy retort. 

That silenced me. 

The afternoon was still young, the in- 
coming tide was still low enough to keep 
conditions fair for bonefishing, so I did 
not despair. I rebaited with a good fat 
crab and cast again. I was haunted by 
the silence and loneliness of the remote 
twin keys, the islands of mangrove that 
sheltered many birds but exposed a dark, 
forbidding front to man. 

A sudden splash shook me from my 
thoughts. Just a pelican foraging. This 
incomparable fisher had no consideration 
for me; he would send a bonefish scuttling 
from my anchorage without the least re- 
gard. What power in those beady eyes 
that pierced the water from the height he 
soared! Perhaps had he intelligence, he 
would be amused that I sat seemingly so 
calm and unconcerned while the sleek 
silver fish IT sought swam thither and von 
under his surveillance. 

Again and again I heard the disappoint 
ing splashes of the pelican. I wished 
heartily that he would look for dinner 
elsewhere. 

Soon a light wind came up, and the 
fluffs of clouds in the blue above spread 


(Continued on page 91) 
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A mixed team of dogs and wolves. As customary, 


the dogs lead 





Wolves slat WORK 


Two Canadians harness and drive timber wolves in their 


daily work of hauling supplies 


FEW hundred miles south of 

James Bay and a few hundred 

miles north of Toronto, there is 

a little town called Gogama. The 

winters are getting much warmer up there. 

The mercury only goes to fifty below now, 

whereas it used to register as low as sixty 
and sixty-five. 

Six years ago there was nothing there 

but a lumber camp. Today it boasts a 


contract to haul supplies to the lumber 
camps. There were no other dogs to be 
picked up at a moment’s notice; so when 
he found a big old timber wolf in one 
of his traps he said to himself, “A husky 
is strong; a wolf should be stronger,” 
and he and Paul put the old varmint into 
harness and hitched him up with the re- 
maining huskies. 

That wolf pulled from the word “quich,” 


By Gait KemsBie 


times you wonder how, under heaven, 
mere mai can possess the courage and the 
patience and the skill that it requires. 
Fundamentally, I believe those wolves 
are as wild and as wicked as the day they 
were trapped, or the days before when 
they were roaming the timber, making 
their kills of moose and deer. Joe says 
that a wolf will never give up. He has 
to be on his guard evéry second while 


population of one hundred and handling them, for a_ split 
forty families including Joe second off guard means the 
La Flamme and Paul Giroux, “ (?4TE SEASON GROUSE,” by wolf “gets” him. Both he and 
who use timber wolves as va xe T of. aul have been bitten’ three 
sledge animals. They are not CHARLES B. Morss. The author's times; that is, badly bitten. 


tame wolves, raised from cubs, 
but well-seasoned old veterans 
of the wild, trapped with 
padded traps that do not injure 
the feet but put a few extra 
kinks in the dispositions. With 
out any preliminaries they are 
put into harness and made to 
work for their board. 

Joe is as big as the country 
he hails from. Well over six 
feet, he weighs two hundred 
and thirty pounds, has the jol 
liest twinkle in his black eyes 
and a delicious sense of humor. 
Paul is smaller, more wiry, 
more serious-minded but like- 
wise blessed with a sense of 
humor, which I believe is a 
downright requisite in handling 


wolves. They both speak Eng- 
lish, French and Ojibway 
fluently. 


In the winter, Joe and Paul 
haul supplies to the lumber 
camps in the timber and tote the one 
doctor of that district wherever and when- 
ever he is needed. There are no roads 
and the only means of transportation in 
the winter is by dog team. 

A few years ago Joe lost twenty of 
his huskies through sickness. He had a 
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C. T. HAMILTON. 
the best results. 


name is a guarantee. 


“THE SLAUGHTER OF THE TAR 
QUAIL,” by Capt. 
Making a game shot with the aid of clay 
targets. 


“EXTRA EYES,” by ELoNn Jessup. 
A practical article on binoculars. 
you the best glass for the purpose intended? 


“DECOYS ON SALT WATER,” by 


How to use them with 


All in the next issue. 


which is Ojibway for “go,” as if he had 
been doing it all his life. It was such 
a success that they promptly trapped some 
more, put them to work and were able to 
keep the contract with the camps. Now, 
putting them into harness sounds simple 
enough, but after seeing it done a few 


E. C. CROSSMAN. 
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But that was early in the game. 
Now it is purely, but not 
simply, a case of Joe and Paul 
outwitting the wolves. 

When I first saw them put 
into harness, for the sake of ' 
the onlookers they were 
muzzled, because strange faces 
and unfamiliar voices made 
them more fiendish than ever. 
On the trails they were handled 
the same as the huskies but 
with considerably more respect 
and, of course, strategy. 


(SETTING a muzzle on is no 
mean job in itself. First, 
the big lobo is roped with a 
chain or snubbed against a post 
until he is where Joe and Paul 
want him. He doesn’t take to 
this kindly by any means. He 
is snapping, snarling, clawing 
and fighting every second. 

One of the men quietly ap- 
proaches from the rear and, starting at 
the wolf's tail, slowly and gently scratches 
and pats and works his hand up the back 
to the ears. Then the muzzle, a heavy 
leather affair, is stealthily, sometimes on 
the end of a stick, slipped over the head. 
Often several attempts are made before 
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it is finally in place. I have never, in all 
my life, seen anything more wicked-look- 
ing than those wolves during that part 
of the proceedings. 

The muzzles all adjusted, they are 
dragged over, still fighting, to the sledge, 
the harness is slipped on and they are 
chained into place. That over, every last 
one of them promptly gets tangled up in 
the chains. 

Finally we are ready to start. We climb 
into the long, light racing sledge, Paul in 
front, passengers in the middle, Joe stand- 
ing on the ends of the runners, hands on 
the handles. “Anemoosh! Quich! (Dogs! 
All together! Go!)” calls Joe, and the 
four wolves and seven huskies plunge 
forward into their harnesses and we're 
off. 

“Fidele! Over haw!” Joe calls to the 
leader, and we swing to the left, fly along 
for a short distance, then “Whoa-o-o!” 

The eleven of them slide to a halt, the 
wolves nearest the sledge literally on their 
haunches. Paul runs forward and, ap- 
proaching the front wolf from the rear, 
deftly slips off the muzzle and jumps, just 
as a set of gleaming fangs starts his way. 
So on down the line. They cannot breathe 
well, muzzled, for any distance; there- 
fore after a sprint the muzzles are re- 
moved. 

“Quich!” and we're off again. Two of 
the huskies are pulling too hard, over- 
exerting themselves. “Waugoosh! Ni- 
ginni! Eas-e-e-e!” sings Joe, and they 
swing into an even, steady lope. 

The two wolves nearest the sledge 
start fighting as they run. Joe speaks to 
them sharply, once. “Pete! Tommy!” 
They stop fighting and settle down to 
business. 

The team is driven by word of mouth 
entirely, in English, French and Ojibway. 





Joe believes in starting them early in life 


That makes each command completely dis- 
tinct and different so that there is no 
chance of the team becoming confused. 
It is truly marvelous the way they obey. 
I mentioned the fact to Joe and he said, 
“T never fool them. They know if I tell 
them to go ahead or turn, it is all right.” 

We sailed along with nary a sound ex- 
cept the crunching of the snow under the 
runners, Joe’s commands and the occa- 
sional joyous bark of the huskies. It 
was glorious, thoroughly interesting and 
thrilling. 

On the way back, the biggest and wick- 
edest looking wolf kept turning and sneer- 
ing at me and licking his chops. I felt 
very uncomfortable for a while. Very. 
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Wolves that Work 


I decided afterward, however, that he 
was probably watching the big huskie 
whip in Joe’s hand, but you couldn’t have 
made me believe it at the time. 


HAT huskie whip is the most remark- 
able affair. Made of plaited strips of 
sealskin, it measures about an inch and a 
half in diameter at the short wooden 
handle, gradually tapering off to a narrow 
single strip fifty, sixty, sometimes seventy 
feet away. It is seldom used on the team, 
for one flick of that point would remove 
an ear or cut a gash in the hide. It is 
cracked near them as a warning if they 
misbehave or form bad habits on the trail. 
In hauling, that is, where they go in 
with a load and come back empty, thirty- 
five miles a day is the average if the 
team is to be kept in good condition. Of 
course, a much higher mileage can be 
made if necessary. 
Joe does not go in for races very much 






on account of his weight. Two hundred 
and thirty pounds is almost too much of 
a handicap. Speaking of weight, in look- 
ing over some pictures I remarked on one 
in particular of Joe, where he looked much 
thinner. “Yes,” he said, “I had been liv- 
ing on flour and water for five weeks 
when that was taken.” 

“Diet?” I queried. 

“No. My partner and I were coming 
in from a trip when a blizzard overtook 
us. We found shelter in an old cabin and 















































Joe LaFlamme and a wolf 


were snowed in for over six weeks. we 
were almost out of food to begin with, 
but the last five weeks we had nothing 
but flour and water.” 
In the summer, the team has a vaca- 
tion and the traveling is done in canoes. 

I asked Joe how many pounds he could 

carry at a portage. “Only about four 

hundred now,” he replied. “When I’m in 
condition I can carry five or six hundred.” 

“How far can you carry that?” I 
squeaked. 

“About a quarter of a mile. One man 
I know carried seven hundred and fifty 
pounds for a quarter of a mile, but his 
nose began to bleed. When your nose 
bleed, you know you carry too much.” 

If you know from experience what a 
40-pound pack weighs at the end of a 
quarter-mile portage, you are sure that 
Joe’s tale is pure fiction. And then you 
look at Joe and you wonder. 

You think of all the circus strong men 
you have seen and you know that their 
feats would not seem difficult for this 
huge frontiersman. Could any man shoul- 
der such a load and move away with it? 
Of one thing you are convinced: there’s 
nothing really marvelous in the fact that 
such a man can harness timber wolves and 
make them work for their board. 


Often a fight starts when the team is stopped 

















NE day in the spring it happened. 
I had stopped in a sporting goods 
store to view a newly mounted 


moose head. The animal had 
heen taken in Nova Scotia by a friend 
of mine. I got the fever, and he offered 
to put me in touch with competent guides 
and help with other arrangements. So 
I started in September. 

Numerous times I had read of hunts 
that ended in disappointment because of 
damage to gun sights and I firmly re- 
solved that here was one thing that would 
not happen to me. Bent on taking no 
chances, I had made for my -weapon a 
sole-leather carrying case. I kept the gun 
within reach constantly, handling it myself 
rather than trusting it to ‘bell-boys and 
porters. 

However, in a Boston hotel I entrusted 
it to the keeping of a bell-boy while 
registered. In this brief period the 
youngster managed to drop the case on the 
tiled floor. I heard the clatter and re- 
lieved him of the burden, but made no 
examination of the gun. I felt that it 
was well protected in the heavy leather 
case. 

Within a few minutes after landing 
in Nova Scotia the next morning I met 
Alan, one of my guides. Early the next 
day we were off to Jordan Falls, where 
we were to get our stock of provisions 
and meet Jack, the other guide. 

The first ten miles in the direction of 
our hunting ground we negotiated in a 
flivver. We spent the night at Lake John, 
where Jack had established one of his 
permanent camps. Early the next morn- 
ing we were on the trail again and it 
was here that one of the most unusual 
incidents of the trip came to my ob- 
servation. 

In a small cleared spot we encountered 
what appeared to be a snake about six 
feet long with a tail at both ends. 
Examination explained the mystery. An 
unfortunate toad had been trapped by two 
snakes. Each had tried to gulp down 
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his prey with the re- 
sult that, nose to nose, 
each snake had half the 
toad and neither would 
yield to the other. 

As we neared the moose region I de- 
cided to try out some of the soft-pointed 
ammunition I had purchased in New York 
City. Until this time I had used only 
boat-tailed cartridges. Imagine my sur- 
prise and consternation when, after the 
weapon had been removed from its case, 
we discovered that the rear sight had been 
smashed and we were a day and a half 
from the nearest house! 

I swore at my own carelessness in not 
making the discovery sooner, but that 
failed to mend matters; so we set to work. 
It was with considerable difficulty that we 
managed to pry out the broken parts and 
wedge the sight so that it would hold. 
When we tested it, the gun shot fairly 
true. 

Up to this moment no game had been 
sighted, but tracks told us that numerous 
moose, as well as one deer, had crossed 
our path. Alan and I were walking well 
ahead of the ox-wagon when suddenly to 
our right a craspimg.in the underbrush 
let us know that a mwose had winded us. 
The animal tore off through the woods 
like a cyclone. We did not as much a 
catch a glimpse of him. ary 

That evening we reached Upper Branch 
Lake. Here Jack had built a splendid 
camp on the summit of a hill overlooking 
the expanse of water, which he planned to 
use as a base for our operations. The 
next day, being the last of September, we 
spent in leisurely fashion about the camp, 
putting everything in shape for our stay. 
Rain poured all of the following day and 
we were unable to start our hunt, but 
bright and early the next morning we 
were off. 

Taking the canoe well up the lake, we 
landed in a cluster of hardtack bushes and 
went across country afoot for two or 
three miles. What a journey it was! The 
soil near the lake was firm and dry, but 
soon we reached the swamp and there was 
no alternative but to wade through the 
ice-cold water. 

“Why should any sane man spend money 
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That Was A 


BEAR 


Nine shots were fired at the moose and he 
lived, but it was different with the bear 


By JoszpH W. Jongs 


to do a thing like this?” I reflected, as 
I took to the water. After the first dip, 
however, it was not so disagreeable. 

We were not long in reaching a favor- 
able location and Jack began calling. It 
was not until about nine o’clock in the 
morning that his eagle eye spotted a young 
bull moose emerging from the birches at 
least a half mile away. He remained 
within our range of vision for only a mo- 
ment, then turned and re-entered the 
woods. For an hour longer we waited 
and called without results. Finally we de- 
cided, as it was too late for further en- 
deavor, to nap, rest and eat until the next 
day. At dusk we heard a bull calling at 
the lake’s edge below us, but we did not 
investigate. 

Another day came and we rolled out of 
bed at three o’clock in the morning, so that 
when day broke we were four miles from 
camp. Jack renewed his calls, and from 
a ridge to the north came the bellowing 
response of a bull. This was followed by 
the whinny of his cow, begging him not 
to leave her. After two or three calls, 
which indicated that the bull was wavering 
between two loves, Jack suggested that we 
make a foray. 

“We must go in on him or we'll lose 
him,” observed the guide. 


P the barren hillside we scrambled at 

top speed. A minute or two after 
reaching the top,-we spied our quarry in 
the bushes two hundred yards away. He 
was truly a monarch of the forest—a 
magnificent beast with remarkably broad 
antlers at least fifty-five inches in spread. 
Through the bushes he marched, showing 
only his antlers. At the foot of the hill he 
paused in a clump of alders about 125 
yards distant. 

His head erect and his deep chest plainly 
visible, he made a picture I shall never 
forget. In dreaming of just such a 
situation, I had often been beset with the 
fear that I would be too excited to control 
myself, but I was as calm as if I had been 
in a zoo. 

“Stand up and shoot!” whispered Jack. 

I rose quickly, took deliberate aim at 
the chest and pulled the trigger. There 
was a roar from the gun, but the moose 








stood stock-still. I was dumbfounded. 
Again I fired, more carefully this time and 
without haste. The moose never moved. 

“You're shooting high,’’ cautioned Jack. 

I banged away again, and again I 
missed. The moose was like a statue. 

“For God’s sake, let me shoot!” ex- 
ploded Jack, fearful that the majestic 
beast would flee every second. 

The guide seized the rifle, aimed and 
fired. Still the moose did not so much as 
budge. Jack lost no time in passing the 
gun back to me. I fired the fifth shot, 
but the result remained the same. The 
magazine was now empty. I reached into 
a pocket, jerked out five shells, loaded 
the magazine and fired the sixth, seventh 
and eighth shots. The bull moved his 
head once or twice, but on the whole 
seemed to enjoy the proceedings; he stuck 
around. 

A few feet in front of me was a small 
granite boulder. I made for it, slipped 


down in a prone position, rested my 
weapon and fired the ninth and tenth 
shots. The moose might have been of 


stone; he didn’t turn a hair. 

I started to load again, determined to 
shoot as long as I had ammunition and 
as long as he remained there. I had two 
shells in the magazine when the bull 
whirled and was off like a streak. Twice 
more I fired and once I heard an impact 
as though the bullet had found its mark, 
but the moose certainly gave no sign of 
being hit. 

“Holy hell!” exclaimed Jack. 
the matter ?” ' 

I had no explanation. No man will 
ever know just what my feelings were as 
the bull disappeared over the crest of the 
hill. I had not quivered—Jack will vouch 
for that. Twelve shots, no hurry, and yet 
the moose vanished as completely as if 
he had been a phantom. Thoroughly dis- 
gusted and disconsolate, we looked at 
each other. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” we both muttered 
at the same time. 


“What’s 


Ours has been ¥ “Y 
a chance of a life- — 
time — one | that mm & he 


comes to but few. 
I’m sure that Jack y 
was cursing me in- # 
wardly for being a 
dub. 


We traversed a 
mile or so. and 
came to another 


likely looking spot. 
Jack suggested that 
we try again, but 
the fire had gone 
from his eye and 
and there was no 
enthusiasm in his 
voice. He was ina 
reflective mood. 
Suddenly he spoke. 
“Let me see that 
gun.” 

In less than a 
minute the circum- 
stances behind my 
miserable failure were explained. The 
wind gauge we had carefully wedged in 
place was jammed to the limit of the side 
motion. I had been shooting two and 
one-half feet to the right and holding 
true, otherwise I certainly would have 
wabbled into my target with one or two 
shots at least. Jack’s discovery did much 
to provide balm, but memories of the day 
that remain with me are still far from 
pleasant. 

On our next attempt Jack succeeded in 
calling up a young bull, which proved to 
be a “boot-jack.” It was an easy shot, 


Upper Branch Lake from our camp door. 


A Moose Hunt That Was a Bear 


but I declined to take it. On the follow- 
ing morning, after three hours of fruit- 
less hunting, Jack sighted a moose nearly 
a mile to the southwest of us. We could 
not determine whether it was a bull or a 
cow. A moment later we observed a 
young bull on the fringe of woods to the 
notthwest. He made a short circle in 
our direction and disappeared into the 
underbrush, heading back for the forest. 

A glint of horns far to our left at- 
tracted Jack and we decided to swing into 
action with those antlers as our objec- 
tive. Making a circle of about two miles, 
we cautiously made our way up a knoll 
covered with dense bushes. Suddenly, not 
more than fifty feet away, we came upon 
a cow. She was looking squarely in our 
direction. We froze and for twenty 
minutes scarcely dared breathe. 


INALLY reassured, the animal re- 

sumed her feeding, and a few seconds 
later another cow came in sight farther 
down the hill. No bull was to be seen or 
heard. We decided that most likely he 
was in that vicinity, perhaps lying down 
in a well secluded spot. For an hour we 
did our utmost in an effort to locate him. 
Jack decided to circle the animals and if 
possible send them in my direction. 

He slipped out to the left, and an in- 
stant later the woods echoed to the thun- 
der of flying hoofs. With a snort and a 
jump the cows sped away. From the 
din they made, one might well have pre- 
sumed that a war tank was operating in 
that neighborhood. Horns crashed against 
the overhanging limbs of young trees as 
they fled. I caught just the smallest 
glimpse of the bull—a big fellow with a 
wide spread but rough and, according to 
Jack, not well shaped. I took a shot at 
him for luck, but missed. 

Another two days were filled with 
fruitless effort, and disappointment in 
large quantities began to be manifest in 
our camp. We found little encouragement 





in the knowledge that an old gentleman 
and his two sons who were camped a short 
distance away had bagged a splendid bull 
hardly a stone’s throw from where Jack 
and I had spent the night before. They 
went to the north, while our quest led us 
to the east. 

The following morning I had little 
heart for further effort, but Jack’s bound- 
less good humor was not dimmed, and 
away we went again. Ten o'clock came 
with no signs of game and we turned our 
footsteps in the direction of camp, six 
miles away. Few words were spoken by 


Typical Nova Scotia moose country 


either of us as we wended our way back. 
We were climbing a little knoll when 
a noise in the brush ahead caught our 
attention. Instantly we stopped, our 
nerves and muscles tense in expectation 
of moose. We waited about ten seconds, 
and out popped a magnificent specimen of 
black bear, almost as big as a cow. 


In one voice we whispered: “It’s a 
bear !” 
“Don’t move,” admonished Jack, “or 


we'll lose him.” 

The bear was about two hundred yards 
away, shambling down a hillside almost 
barren of shrubbery. Apparently he was 
making for a clump of alders at the foot 
of the hill. Ten yards in front of us was 
a small boulder. I disregarded Jack’s 
words of warning and, as the bear passed 
a patch of bushes, I crouched and ran 
forward, nestling down in the lee of the 
big rock. 

The bear kept coming and I drew a 
bead, taking deliberate aim for his heart. 
At the report of the weapon the huge 
animal stopped short, bit at his side and 
began “turning around and around, much 
in the manner of a dog preparing to lie 
down. As his head came around in range 
I fired at it and almost immediately he 
tumbled over on his side, wildly pawing 
the air in an effort to regain his feet. 

“Hurrah! You've got him!” cried 
Jack. 

We started forward, and I fired three 
times more as we ran, but overshot each 
time. Only one shot was necessary, how- 
ever. We afterward discovered that it had 
splintered, literally tearing his lungs to 
shreds. The second shot had broken off 
part of his upper jawbone. 

We estimated that the brute weighed 
fully five hundred pounds. Our combined 
strength was necessary to pull his hind 
quarters around in position for skinning. 
His skin measured 8% feet from tip to tip 
and was as black as coal save for a single 
white marker on his chest. It was the 

largest bear Jack 
had ever seen, al- 


though he had 
slain. more than 
~? 4 - 
«Siew, thirty. 
are. 
. ‘ HE guide 
, Ore: | warmly con- 


gratulated me on 
my achievement 
and we danced like 
a pair of happy 
school kids. As he 
held out his hand 
to grasp mine I 
enjoyed the satis- 
faction of having 
thoroughly re- 
deemed myself in 
his eyes. 

The loss of the 
moose did not seem 
nearly so deplor- 
able; our trophy 
was of a kind much 
more difficult to se- 
cure and was of 
most remarkable size. 

A day was consumed in getting the bear 
hide in proper shape. As the time was 
getting short, we decided on plans for our 
last day at seeking a moose. An early 
breakfast, a long morning in the woods 
and a weary tramp were the net results. 

We had heard a bull to the northwest 
of the camp each evening for a week and 
we agreed to investigate that evening in a 
final effort. Alan, Jack and I started in 
the canoe late that afternoon and, paddling 
to a point near the head of the lake, we 

(Continued on page 90) 
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An unusually big bobcat 


HERE is big fun in hunting com- 

paratively small game. Witness the 

kick available in snow-trailing and 

treeing bobcats with dogs. Not so 
big as a mountain lion, not so wily as a 
fox, these “lynx-cats” are nevertheless 
capable of a trick or two that makes hunt- 
ing them a thrilling game. 

My locale is the southern Rockies in 
New Mexico, rugged, heavily timbered 
mountains. My viewpoint is that of one 
who feeds his stock and then slips out 
for a little cat chase every time there’s 
a decent snow. My dogs are—perhaps I 
should say have been—everything from 
just dog to purebred Airedales and even 
bloodhounds. All they need for the snow 
work is a keen nose, fair eyes, strong 


legs, good wind a two-mile voice, and 
more ambition than a flivver running 
down a long hill. 

All considered, the Airedale is top- 


nocher for wild kitty killing. Aside from 
other elements in his favor, he seems to 
have the most deliciously violent antipathy 
for cats of any dog I know. 

November comes and one day it snows. 
If we are lucky, it clears up about bed- 
time for a bristling cold night. The air 
stings and singes the long ears of cotton- 
tails in the deep fir thickets, and from 
crouching under the dubious shelter of old 
logs they come forth to feed and to 
frisk some animal heat into their veins 
and joy of life into their bunny hearts. 

Somewhere away 
up the ridge where 
the lime cliffs over- 
hang a slope of scrub 
oak, a bobcat yawns 
till his stub tail flicks 
and quivers, sniffs a 
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There is a real kick in hunting wildcats with dogs 


By S. Omar Barker 


crossing the ridge, dropping below cliffs, 
sniffing under logs, circling mouse-infested 
brush patches, scouting up and down spur 
ridges, he makes his way down the long 
ridge, traveling but not rapidly. 

Sometimes he dines before he reaches 
the rabbit thickets. Sometimes he plays 
in hard luck, and even the bunnies dodge 
him and get into precariously shallow 
holes and blessedly tight hollow logs. It 
is on such occasions that he zigzags, walks, 
trots, pussyfoots, circles, creeps, jumps, 
and commits all sorts of high jinks back and 
forth through the thickets. If he catches 
his rabbit or two, perhaps he will prowl on 
over the hill to a warm spot under a ledge 
or bed in a thick spruce clump, but if he 
plays in hard luck he may keep up his 
labyrinthian milling into the day. 

It is on the ridge top that we—my dogs 
and I—find his trail. We may have missed 
him on the first ridge, but we know he 
will be heading up or down somewhere 
along the cliffs, and so we go on till we 
cross the track, round, prim, precise, soft- 
stepped and clear in the new snow. One 
glance tells me what it is, and if I am 
not watching them the dogs are off with- 
out waiting for instructions. 

It is a little better, though, if I can 
follow on a few steps with them behind 
me. I want to get his course. This may 
be only where he has circled or zigzagged 
in order not to miss any possible bunnies 
hiding under the cliffs. If I get his course, 


Illustrating the true bobcat temperament 








then I need not follow the trail of the 
dogs nor wait till I hear them bark 
“treed,” but can pick the easiest way and 
still keep an occasional eye on the track. 

The pups are exasperated when I scold 
them back. They look at me as if to say: 
“Old gun-toter, this is a cat track and 
fresh. Let’s go!” When I have found 
that there is only one and that he seems 
headed down the long divide, I give the 
word and the dogs are off. 

From now on it should be easy, but this 
time is isn’t. There’s many a slip ’twixt 
the track and the cat—aside from the 
slips I make working down the ridge 
where it narrows to a razorback. When I 
have gone a quarter of a mile, I hear Ted 
yelp down in the fir thicket north of the top. 

They’ve jumped him! I listen for more 
yelps and the final “treed.” “This one is 
easy,” I tell myself, but I falsify to my 
own face. There comes no further report 
from the dogs. I stop and wait. I listen. 
Something must be going on off in that 
thick timber half a mile away, but I can 
detect no movement except now and then 
when a snow load slips from a tree 
branch to the ground. 


EVERTHELESS something is going 

on—it’s the cat. He is going on over 
the top of the ridge south to the thick 
scrub oak and rows of jutting sand and 
lime boulders and cliffs from which the 
snow is rapidly melting in the sun. Of 
course, I do not dis- 
cover this until half 
an hour later when 
I have followed out 
the running track of 
the dogs with con- 
siderable brush-fight- 


rabbity smell in the ing and stiff climbing. 
distance and then — The cat has gone 
soft-pads his way out into the rabbit thicket, 
through the  undis- all right. There his 
turbed snow with a zigzags have become 
more or less definite so numerous as_ he 
objective in mind. He sneaks after one 
expects a nice, bunny and then an- 
pleasurable _ trip, other that the dogs 
though business — the suddenly find them- 
business of filling his selves running circles, 
shrinking stomach back -tracking, _jig- 
with warm, furry puzzling back and 
rabbit meat—is_ the 4 forth through , 
object of his noc- ‘ POISE Pe on ae eee ae a ey squeezes in the 
turnal sally. Criss- a paere ae PRRGe EE «thicket like a land- 
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locked sailor with too much prune juice 
beneath his belt. There are cat tracks 
everywhere, headed in all directions. 

If a careful examination did not reveal 
the fact that the same animal has made 
them all, I might think I had stumbled 
upon the “Lost Battalion” of bobcats. 
Often in such a case I have had to call 
the dogs to me and deliberately swing 
out in a big quarter or half mile circle 
to find where our game had slipped out 
of his devious meanderings and hit the 
straight trail for a snooze spot over the 
hill. Once out of the maze, they take 
the trail again and almost invariably catch 
up with pussy before long. 


HIS time they have managed to work 
it out themselves. Nig is a close 
trailer and stays tight to the track, follow- 
ing every small cut-back and angle. He 
is sure of his stuff. The only objection 
to his method is that both he and the 
bobcat are likely to die of old age before 
every puzzle is finally worked out. 

Ted has a different idea. Once he gets 
balled up, he starts a big rambling circle, 
nose half to the earth and half to the 
wind, chancing a jump-up or a stumble on 
the outgoing trail. This time his stuff has 
worked out fairly well, though I can see 
by the sign that the cat has a good start. 
Circling at random, Ted has sniffed a hot 
trail—so hot in fact, that he had to let 
out one little yelp as he swung on to it. 

The bobcat, nervously waiting and 
listening to get actual location on his fol- 
lowers, had circled back in the other direc- 
tion. Ted’s yelp told him all he needed to 
know, and swiftly and noiselessly he 
slipped up over the ridge, through a dense 
cover of scrub oak and down to the broken 
cliff slope where the snow is melting in 
the sun. I find that Ted has discovered 
this exodus trail a little late, and by the 
time both dogs have got going on it, 
Scior Gato Montés, as the Mex call him, 
is laying down a new puzzle for 
them in the cliffs. 

Over the ridge I follow, 
sweating from heavy 
climbing and now 
from the sun as well. 
The snow is slushy 
and wet. The run- 
ning tracks look 
huge in it. When I 
get to the broken 
cliffs and boulders, 
I find our wise, gay 
cat has started a 
game of now-over- 
now-under. The dogs 
are working him out 
all right, but too slowly, 
for they cannot make the 
jumps and precarious slides 
up and down that the bob- 
cat performs with ease. 

Everywhere he has a 
chance, the cat is leaping to bare spots 
on the sandstone, knowing full well how 
rapidly the drying stone loses his scent. 
The progress is so slow here that soon 
I am up with the dogs—Nig silently snif- 
fing along and Ted impatiently running 
by spurts which sometimes carry him ten 
steps past where the cat has dodged below 
the cliff again. They need me for encour- 
agement, and I give it to them. 

Presently, below the cliff the track 
circles back. I glimpse it even before the 
dogs have worked down to it. Twenty 
feet below, it is as plain as the moon 
in a clear sky, but at that distance I can- 
not tell whether it is of the same or an- 
other cat. Nig gets down there and finds 
out in a jiffy. It’s the same dodger. 
Somewhere along that line of cliff he has 











Some day he'll make a cat dog dogmeat 





The cat refused to move, even when 


sneaked by us—out of sight below when 
we were above, probably. 

The dogs soon come to the spot where 
we must have passed, for suddenly a gato 
has started frantic running, straight 
through the snow, no dodging. That was 
when he knew we had passed. Once again 
the dogs are off on a run. Ted whines 
a bit. The track is hot. They leave me 
in the lurch. In a jiffy they are out of 
sight, going strong. I stay above the brink 
in order to see better and follow easier. 

Presently I glimpse the dogs two or 
three hundred yards on ahead and above 
the cliffs again. going fast. They dip into 
a little hollow, speed to a_ limestone 

shoulder, over it and out of sight 

again. I listen for the much- 

desired “treed,” for beyond 

that shoulder I know 
that the line of cliffs 

peters out into pine 
timber and the cat 
can never keep ahead 
of them in that. In- 
stead, the first thing 
I know, here come 
both the pups, run- 
ning a wabbly, un- 
certain, circling 
course right back on 
their own tracks. 


“Dog-gone!” I am 
ready to cuss. “Cat- 
gone” would be more 


nearly my feeling. What in 
the name of catnip and 
is the matter 
with those blankety cock- 
eyed curs? When I get to them, they 
are frankly baffled. I follow the cat’s 
round pad marks on to a twenty foot 
stretch of bare stone. Beyond that the 
dogs have torn up the snow in running 
past, but I can find no symptom of cat 
tracks. I follow on to where they have 
turned back. The blanket of melting snow 
is unbroken. 

Back at the cliff I decide he has slipped 
down a crevice or somehow managed to 
get below again. But the cliff is pre- 
cipitous and it doesn’t look possible. Fin- 
ally I make up my mind that is what 
he must have done and I clamber around 
to get down. Down there I find not a 
track except where a squirrel has scurried 
away from the trunk of a tall red spruce 
that rises from below to considerably 


I climbed the tree for this picture 


above the cliff. The smooth snow has 
been thudded with falling clots from the 
tree, but not a single round cat pad has 
disturbed it. 

By the time I have climbed back up to 
the warm stone terrace where the trail was 
lost, I am warm both above and below 
the collar. The dogs have just about 
given it up. I sit down to cool off and, 
if possible, do a little thinking along the 
line of solving cat-mysteries. The sunny 
spot is inviting. After about one minute 
of sitting I stretch out flat where the 
sun has dried the rock. 

The tip of the opposite mountain, white 
and black with snow on tall firs, is the 
lower edge of a frame that encloses a 
beautiful blue and white picture of incom- 
parable sky and dainty, fleece-white clouds. 
It is pretty, but a little bright for my 
eyes. I turn them to the duller color 
of the tall fir tree that rises from below the 
cliffs and idly watch the dripping snow 
as it tumbles every now and then in little 
white sprays from the limbs to the ground. 


HE fascination of watching for the 

next. movement and wondering where 
it will be absorbs my attention. The 
beauty and peace of the scene make me 
forget cat hunting for the time. Eyes 
squinted, I almost doze. 

All at once an unusually vigorous load 
of melting snow tumbles, but to my sur- 
prise the branch still moves a little lower 
after it falls. Then, as if he had been 
there all the time—as indeed he has—a 
big, spotted bobcat creeps a couple of 
inches farther out on the limb and eyes 
his queer pursuers cautiously! I start to 
jump up in the excitement of my dis- 
covery; then I give thought to the dogs 
and call them. 

I sit up and point my gun—a dozen 
times I do this as if to shoot up into 
the tree, explaining to them in terms of 
“Sic ’em!” and “Hey, lookee up there!” 
that at last we’ve treed our cat. Finally 
Ted sees him and Nig sniffs him. Then 
they do their “treed” barking, as per 
schedule, and I shoot the cat. 

What the wily fellow has done is jump 
a good fifteen feet from the cliff to the 
tree and then run up another twenty, 
where he has remained stone-still during 
all our milling around. The fact that we 
had settled down so quietly made him rest- 

(Continued on page 95) 
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INVADING 
MEXICO 


A country teeming with game, soldiers and saloons 


SYNOPSIS 

Seeking something to shoot, two mén 
and their wives, with a big touring car, 
start down into Lower California. Due to 
the fact that too many guns were in evi- 
dence, their first attempt at entry was un- 
successful. Reason: the Mexican standing 
army. This caused them to burn a little 
additional gasoline. Fifty miles or so along 
the border, however, let them in without 
any interference from soldiers. The trip 
is a successful one. Game is plentiful. 
Great sport is had wich the valley quail. 
Then the attention of the party is turned 
to waterfowl. High ducks and wide ducks 
fare no better than the close ones. We 
leave the party at the lake, which has been 
vacated by most of the waterfowl. The 
author is out in the tules in a home- 
made boat that is anything but seaworthy. 
Another member of the party is stirring up 
the ducks with a rifle. 


PART III 


FTER one trial of twisting around 
in the cranky craft and shooting 
any old way with that heavy gun, 
I decided that I’d much rather 
row ashore than walk. The choice would 
not be mine if I got too frisky with that 
green product of some Mexican shipyard. 

The rifle failing to produce any more 
ambitious birds, the green cup defender 
and I sallied forth from the tules, picked 
up the dead and paddled up the open lake 
to play dog for the fellows on- the bank. 
Our majestic progress resulted in raising 
a few more birds, some widgeons and a 
few “cans,” several of which circled over 
the boat at the distance commonly 
lected by birds sliding over a boat in 
plain sight. 

I hit four birds out of those so circling, 
three of them coming down dead, a fourth 
sliding on set wings into the marsh. It 
was these few scratch shots which com- 
pelled me to change my mind as to the 
claim of the makers of these big guns 
and their ammunition. I had, up to that 
time, basing my ideas on previous duck 
shooting, maintained a somewhat scoffing 
attitude as to those claims, but I am in- 
clined to think that they are based mostly 
on fact. 

While I did not have a clinometer on 
the shotgun nor angle-measuring cameras 
to determine a range as exactly 79 yards 
“by the angle of elevation,” I am satis- 
fied that some of those high birds were 
killed at 80 yards. Earl, on the_ bank, 
and seeing from another angle, agrees 
with me. Nor would this be out of order 
had I fired a lot of shots and scratched 
down once in a while, but I shot only five 
times when out of the tules. 

The count for the hour’s spasm showed 
nine birds killed stone dead and not re- 
quiring another shot, and two which slid 
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se- 


on set wings into the marsh or brush. 
There were no birds hitting the water 
and then commencing earnestly to steam- 
boat away from my neighborhood. It is 
characteristic of big shot that they usu- 
ally kill or miss, but this performance 
showed fewer cripples than anything I 
have seen perform up to date. 

If this short seance can be taken as 
any criterion, I am inclined to think that 
these 3-inch 12-gauge guns, as good as the 
one I tested out for pattern, used with 
3-inch heavy loads and big shot, will kill 
a whole lot of ducks at 80 yards. Always 
provided that the shooter is experienced 
enough to be able to hit ducks at this 
range, which I cheerfully admit lets me 
out. 

I like to shoot the 6-pound twenty 
where the duck shooting is at reasonable 
ranges, such as pond shooting or birds 
coming to decoys. But when it is any 
other sort, then I want no compromise; 
I want a gun so darned powerful that it 
will knock the back-side off a duck so far 


away that you can’t tell him from a 
golden eagle. 
The birds. were evidently not of the 


unsophisticated Mexican quail type, but 
had taken a course of American shotgun 
shooting experience, because none of them 
came within reach of the shooters on the 


Earl gloating over his 90-yard mallard 





By Captain 
E. C. CrossMAN 


points. One of the girls scratched one 
down. Finally a beautiful big old green- 
head mallard, which is not a common 
duck on the Pacific Coast, hoisted up his 
beautiful self on his great pinions and set 
his course for San Juan De Dios via a 
ninety-yard distance from Earl. 

The big double trapgun cracked, and 
the 136 ounces of No. 4’s hissed out 
across the course of the fine old duck. 
The beautiful body collapsed and the duck 
fell, evidently stone dead before he struck 
the hard road. As the Irish gentleman 
remarked, it was a waste of a shotgun 
shell because the fall alone would have 
killed him. 

Making all due allowance for distance 
fallen through the air, which carried him 
merely on a line at right angles to: Earl's 
shot, the bird was killed at practically 
ninety yards, the longest shot of the day. 
As he fell on dry land, it was stepped 
off, not estimated. 

Before supper was finished, the keen little 
zephyr that slipped down from the moun- 
tains to the east promised plenty of chill 
before morning. We debated draining 
the radiator of the big car, but com- 
promised by running the motor a while 
and then snuggling up its front end in a 
sheepskin coat and a robe. So we crept 
hurriedly into our air beds and pulled up 
the flaps, and wiggled our fingers de- 
risively at Jack Frost. 

The chill gray dawn awoke to the soft, 
plaintive whistles of widgeon on the move 
and the hiss of their wings as they passed 
out over us. From the dark surface of 
the lake there came the splashes of ducks 
getting up. Four peeved hunters had been 
asleep at the switch. 

The night before, just as the light failed, 
had come the endless procession of V- 


shaped companies of the ducks, mostly 
widgeon, evidently from some feeding 
grounds to the southwest. They had 


dropped into the lake long after it was too 
dark to see them. But we failed to awake 
in time for the exodus. So we arose 
shivering and made a fire and got break- 
fast, the last flock passing overhead at 
about thirty yards’ range while the first 
fellow crawled out of the hay and tried 
to remember where he had put his gun. 


ITH the sun warming up the moun- 
tain chill, Earl embarked in old Palo 
Verde, the Mexican sporting craft, and 
took to the tules, while I tried to get some 
ambition into those ducks still on the lake 
by virtue of shots from the rifle. Most 
of them had gone, and those remaining 
were used to gunfire. A few got up and 
circled around while Earl showed up my 
performance of the day before with his 
own big gun. 
Then up got the wind, a nice stiff east 
wind which made navigation difficult and 
ruffled up the surface of the lake. From 








the southwest, fighting against the stiff 
breeze, came a bunch of fifty widgeon, not 
thirty yards high. And also from the 
southwest came a pair of gentlemen of 
Mexican descent who inquired in good 
English if we had a permit to shoot on 
the lake. 

We had—a blanket permit from the 
Jonathan Club—but it didn’t take with the 
Mexicans. No permit from Hazard, no 
shoot on the sacred lake of San Faustino 
—Hazard being a sporting goods dealer 
in an American town. Evidently he had 
seen the bosses of the lake before we did. 

While we stood talking with the riders, 
all the ducks which had gotten out that 
morning, and all their relatives and 
friends and a lot of unattached, to 
the extent of about five thousand, 
came back to that lake, over our 
heads, mostly not thirty yards up 
and having slow going against 
the stiff breeze. ’Twas ever 
thus—even in darkest Mexico. 

And while we packed up and 
shook the dust of that spot 
from our shoes, still in came 
the ducks; the only ones out 
of range were those which 
couldn’t find room enough to 
fly over our camp to see what 
we were doing. 


WE rolled disgustedly on 
down the road, then up over 
the stiff climb from the Faustino 
valley, always with the view of the 
wildest, most rugged and desolate 
brush-ridden country ‘before us. It 
sheltered many deer, lions, coyotes and 
“cats,” and it will shelter quail forever 
more. The only places they can be shot 
is in the infrequent flats and valleys, and 
for every acre of such shootable land 
there are a thousand unshootable to act 
as breeding and resting grounds. 

We passed occasional water, a ranch 
perhaps, or a little stream, spaced about 
ten miles between drinks. Then the 
Indian town of La Huerta, where a hand- 
ful of the former bad Indians, the Pipis, 
lived around a damp spot in the little val- 
ley, and finally out into a great valley 
where lay the oasis of Ojos Negros—Black 
Eyes. The girls disembarked to chase oc- 
casional bunches of quail, but these birds 
were the fellows who told the jackrabbit 
to get out of their way and let somebody 
run who could run. 

From the beautiful ranch our course 
lay due west to Ensenada and the coast, 
for thirty miles, with a single break while 
the girls got out and engaged a few thou- 
sand doves carousing in a field of dove 
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Invading Mexico 


weed and grain. The blue mists of eve- 
ning, softening the outlines of the hills and 
hiding the ocean from sight, found us 
dropping down a long ridge into the soft 
blue obscurity far below. Finally a notch 
in the ridge showed a momentary flash of 
a brilliant constellation far away in the 
hidden depths of the valley—Ensenada, 
the only touch of civilization and electric 
lights in the 700 miles of wild peninsula 
from Tia Juana nearly to the Cape. 
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The patent revolving smoke cloud, guar- 
anteed to make even a lady swear 


We were awakened from our slumbers 
the next morning at the little hotel Hi- 
dalgo by a terrible row between eighteen 
drums and twenty or more bugles. The 
bugles won out for a time, but weakened, 
and the drums carried on alone until the 
horns managed to recuperate and get their 
second wind. 

I managed to figure out the Mexican 
version of First Call, then Reveille, As- 
sembly, and a few quick-steps in between. 
But what all the other row, which kept 
up for a matter of two hours, was about, 
I still don’t know. My ten years in the 
National Guard and three or four years 
of army life afforded me no inkling. 

We found out later that there were 
about fifty Marine Infantry stationed a 


block or two away. In view of the fact 
that apparently forty-five of them were 
engaged in musical efforts, I take it that 
the other five were pretty darned sound 
sleepers. 

Later we found them housed in what 
looked like the average movie director’s 
idea of a fort. Stern looking sentries 
guarded the front of it, probably more to 
keep the garrison from escaping than to 
keep potential enemies out. Inside, many 
beauteous damsels, evidently old enough 
to have seen the inauguration of President 
Diaz, cooked breakfast for their mates 
over open fires in the courtyard. 

The sentry guarding the front door 
was a most impressive soldier, or 
sailor or whatever he was, in view 
of his jacky uniform. When he 
found us gazing at him in awe, his 
speed increased in his post of 
something like four long steps 
and he made his about-faces so 
vigorously that quite often he 
made a face and a half and 
had to get out his compass to 
see which way lay home and 
his beat. He was certainly as 
impressive as any Horse 

Guard or Kaiser’s body guard 

regiment sentry. 


WARSHIP lay out in the 
harbor, evidently an  ex- 
American sub chaser. If all fifty 
marines had got aboard her, she 
would have sunk; so I guess the 
garrison must have been brought up 
three or four at a time, or else the men 
walked in overland. 

They carried their ammunition in black 
pouches strongly resembling the lunch- 
boxes containing a thermos bottle, slung 
“slaunchwise” over the left shoulder and 
under the right elbow. By the time they 
got the pouch open and some cartridges 
picked out from the lunch and things, I 
fear that misfortune might overtake them, 
particularly, for instance, if they had hap- 
pened to get themselves much disliked by 
a force of American marines. 

Inspection of the Marine Infantry did 
not shake my previously formed dissent- 
ing opinion to that so commonly held 
in Mexico: that is, that Mexico could 
easily lick the United States. 

Ensenada is on Todos Santos Bay. 
Todos Santos means, as you might guess, 
All Saints. After strolling around the 
pretty little town that bright Sunday 
morning, we came to the conclusion that 
most of the saints must have gone into 
the saloon business. As one of the girls 

(Continued on page 96) 


The yacht of Keith Spalding, California sportsman, in Ensenada harbor 
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By B. BerenDT 


CA FLOAT on the 


UKON 


Loafing down Alaska’s greatest 
river and. shooting the game 
along its shores with a camera 


HERE is a fairly good bear, 

moose and caribou section on the 

Upper Yukon River that should be 

of some interest to sportsmen an- 
ticipating a big game hunt. According to 
my observations, this section stretches 
from Fortymile, Yukon Territory, to 
Beaver, Alaska. This country is easy of 
access, and the expense of the trip can 
be comparatively small. If the hunter 
keeps to the river and knows how to 
rcugh it, a guide will not be necessary, 
but he should provide himself with a good 
map of the country. 

Starting on this trip, the hunter leaves 
the steamer at Skagway, Alaska, then 
boards a train for White Horse, Yukon 
Territory. There he may build or pur- 
chase a rowboat and then float down the 
river to the haunts of the game sought. 
He may camp and hunt in a dozen or 
more places, and after the hunt is over, 
he can continue floating down the river to 
Tanana. At this place he can board a 


passenger boat that makes regular trips 
up the Tanana River to Nenana, a town 
on the Government Railroad. 

It is advisable to make the start from 
White Horse not later than August 10th 





expense of a Canadian hunting license 
and wants to hunt in Alaska only, it will 
be necessary for him, while he is in 
White Horse, to box, bond and express 
his rifle and other ‘firearms to Eagle, 
Alaska, and on arrival there pick them 
up again. The custom office on the 
boundary line is at Eagle. A non-resident 
must procure a hunting license from the 
Governor residing at Juneau. 

Herein I will partly describe a recent 
journey I made down the Yukon River 
in a rowboat, and tell of the big game I 
encountered while floating and camping. 
My voyage down the river was not a 
hunting trip, and the only object I had 
for making this journey was to see 
Alaska and to take a few photographs. 

On May 4th I boarded a steamer at 
Seward, Alaska, for Juneau. Here I 
picked up a companion to accompany me 
on my trip. A few days later we arrived 
in White Horse, Yukon Territory, where 
we purchased a rowboat and whatever 
else was necessary for a two months’ out- 
ing in the wilds. Before leaving White 
Horse, we called on the immigration and 
customs officers, and also on the North- 
west Police, and from these gentlemen we 


The Alaskan grizzly that came too close for comfort 


and finish the Yukon River trip about 
September 30th. The ice begins forming 
on the edges of the big river the latter 
part of September and the Tanana and 
other lesser streams often freeze solid the 
first part of October. My advice would 
also be to keep off the river during June 
and July, and avoid the myriads of mos- 
quitos that make life almost unendurable 
in this Northland during these two months, 

The open’ season in Alaska for moose 
and caribou is from September Ist to 
December 3lst, and bear are not pro- 
tected. They may be killed any time. 
Non-residents are not permitted to carry 
firearms in the Canadian wilds without a 
license. If the hunter wishes to save the 
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received permits to traverse the Yukon 
Territory. 

On May 18th we pushed the little boat 
into the river and started on our 1,260 
mile journey down the Yukon. Arriving 
at Lake Lebarge, we found the ice still 
on the lake but too rotten to hold a man’s 
weight, and here we were compelled to 
stay for a number of days. On leaving 
Lebarge we entered a long stretch of very 
swift water known as Thirty Mile, down 
which we raced with the speed of a deer, 
dodging rocks and bars. Later we shot 
through Five Finger Rapids and one other 
rapids a few miles farther down the river 
without a mishap. 

Daylight was now continuous, and we 


found it very difficult to obtain the proper 
amount of rest and sleep. Usually after 
pitching camp for the night—if night can 
be so called where there is continuous 
daylight—we would ramble in the woods, 
or on the shores of the river, until past 
midnight before retiring to our beds. In 
consequence, our sleeping was done while 
the sun was shining. 

We got pretty well into the interior 
before I saw anything larger than a 
rabbit, notwithstanding I had seen abun- 
dant signs and fresh tracks of bear and 
moose along the river. When we saw the 
first moose, we were encamped about 
twenty-five miles above the mouth of 
White River. It was nearly eleven o’clock 
in the evening and I was sitting on a 
piece of driftwood writing the day’s hap- 
penings in my journal. 

I heard a splashing, and turning, I saw 
a female moose and her calf walking 
slowly toward our camp. They approached 
within a hundred yards before they 
scented or saw us, and then, after a long 
look, they scrambled up the bank and 
disappeared in the bush. A third moose 
was sighted after passing the mouth of 
Sixty Mile River, while we were ashore 
eating our noonday lunch. Signs of moose 
and black bear were plentiful here. 

On our arrival at Dawson, we reported 
to the Northwest Police and were or- 
dered by them to report again at Forty- 
mile. We reached the town next day and 
stopped only long enough to report to 
the Canadian customs officer. This is 
the last Canadian outpost on the Yukon, 
although the Alaskan boundary is still 
fifty miles away. 


about three or four miles below the 
village and again saw moose. This camp 
was on the right-hand bank of the river, 
near a stretch of level mossy country and 
near a little shallow grassy lake. While 
I was rambling in the vicinity of this 
swampy lake, I jumped a moose three 
different times inside of one hour. There 
must have been a great number of these 
animals near here, as the ground was 
everywhere cut up with moose trails. 

Next day, during a heavy rain, we made 
a landing in order to cook coffee and to 
stretch our legs a little. While gathering 
wood for a fire, we frightened. a moose 
from his shelter and I got a‘glimpse of 
him as he crashed through: tthe under- 
brush. 

On June 16th we arrived at the Alaskan 
boundary and the village of Eagle. There 
is an old abandoned military post here. 
Some years ago this village had quite 
a population, but, like all other Yukon 
River towns, Eagle is now nearly deserted. 
Calling on the United States customs 
officer, we were pleased to learn that the 
box we had shipped ahead, containing our 
rifles and other firearms, had arrived 
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safely. We did not tarry long here and 
by eight o’clock in the evening we were 
encamped twenty miles farther down the 
river. 

For the past three or four days, when- 
ever we went ashore I had noticed that 
the ground was everywhere covered with 
old caribou signs and that the signs in- 
creased as we advanced northward. These 
old signs were made by migratory cari- 
bou. It is here, in this section of the 
country between Fortymile, Yukon Terri- 
tory, and Circle, Alaska, that the big 
herds of caribou cross the Yukon during 
the migrating season. The annval migra- 
tion in this part of Alaska takes place 
from about the last part of August until 
some time in October. 


N the morning of June 17th we 

sighted a large black bear on the 
right-hand bank of the river. Thinking that 
perhaps I could approach near enough to 
photograph him, I stepped ashore to stalk 
him, but the wise old rascal no doubt saw 
us make the landing and shambled off into 
the woods. I was within short shooting 
range and could easily have killed him, 
but I had no use for his shedding, rubbed 
fur or his body. 

A half hour later, while searching the 
shores with field-glasses, I saw two moose 
in different places. Game was plentiful. 
During this whole day as we floated down 
the river, we encountered geese and ducks. 
The geese were mostly in pairs, or single 
birds, and were scattered along the shores 
and bars of the sloughs. 

We also passed a‘couple of Indian 
hunting camps, where there were chunks 
and strips of dirty, smelly moose meat 
drying in the sun on racks made of poles. 

About nine o’clock the next morning, I 
saw a moose wading in a slough of the 
river, and a few minutes later a young 
caribou walked out of the willows. He 
kept in the open, leisurely browsing along 
the top of the bank, and was so near that 
I decided to photograph him. Floating by 
we beached our boat about two hundred 
yards below him. Then I crept silently 
up to within fifty feet, and that time I 
managed to get a good caribou picture. 

We pitched camp early that afternoon 
and did not see any more game until 
evening. It was after supper, while 
lounging in camp near the river’s edge, 
when I saw the next moose. He was ona 
point up the river fighting mosquitos. 


Afloat on the Yukon 


I watched his antics for about one 
hour. Every so often he would rush into 
the water, swim out two hundred yards 
or so, then turn and swim back to shore. 
He repeated that six times and then 
rushed up the bank, and I saw him no 
more. 

When I arose out of bed the following 


part of the river and the current here was 
so strong that it carried us on below him. 
He watched us as we glided by and then 
resumed his walk along the shore, un- 
afraid. 

During the day we met a little 
wizened old native in a tiny bark canoe 
who was propelling his little craft up- 





We passed an Indian trapper in his graceful craft 


morning, the first thing I beheld was a 
moose walking in the open near shore, 
only a short distance from camp. Then 
again, about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
while I was gathering dry firewood in the 
immediate vicinity of the camp, I heard 
splashing. Turning to look, I saw a 
moose wading into the river. 

I at once ran to the tent for my 
camera, but I was not swift enough, 
for when I returned to the river to photo- 
graph him he was half-way across the 
Yukon, going down-river with the swift 
current but nevertheless crossing rapidly. 
I watched him land on the opposite shore 
a half mile lower down the river, where 
he then slowly walked up the bank, 
stopped to browse and was in full sight 
for over two hours. This camp was per- 
haps 125 miles from Eagle. 

We broke camp early the morning of 
June 20th and we were on the river only 
one hour when I again saw a moose. He 
was on the left shore, leisurely walking 
at the water’s edge. We made an effort 
to land above him in order to take his 
picture, but we were then in a very swift 


stream in a most remarkable manner. He 
was sitting flat, with his legs straight out, 
in what appeared to me a very awkward 
position, and with a short stick in each hand 
was slowly pushing his way up the river a 
few feet from shore. He did not push 
with the two sticks at the same time, but 
worked with a one-hand-up and one-hand- 
down motion, touching the bottom with 
one stick at a time. 


HE said that he was going to Eagle. I 
wonder how many days it took him to 
prcpel his boat against a strong current 
such a long distance. 

On June 21st we arrived at the head 
of the Upper Yukon Flats. The river 
from here on passes through a low, flat 
and densely wooded country, about 250 
miles in length and some 50 or more miles 
wide, and it splits into innumerable chan- 
nels, swamps and marshes, forming count- 
less islands. Shortly after entering the 
Flats we reached Circle, another nearly 
deserted village on the Yukon. Here we 
bought several articles at the only store 

(Continued on page 94) 


The rowboat that safely carried us down the Yukon River 

















Bass fishing in Bob Davis’ favorite McArthur Lake 


CASTING 


” Hidden Wat 


By Ozark 
RIPLEY 


Crs 


The fishing is always better a little farther on 


66 OB DAVIS,” I heard from the 
lips of Percy at breakfast, and at 
luncheon, close to the tiny, 
brawling, cascading juncture of 

McArthur and Grand Lakes. And Bob 

Davis at supper was equally in the 

ascendancy. Strange as it may seem, 

though I have never seen Bob Davis in 
person—only pictures of his handsome 
self and reflections of his engaging per- 
sonality—I have cast flies and lures just 
where he did; caught bass in exactly the 
same place he successfully performed the 
same feat under the direction of his tall, 
rawboned admirer, Percy of McGregor 

Lakes. 

Had I remained more of the time in the 
company of this most agreeable host, I 
should have learned to sit in a boat like 
Bob Davis, used his same artistry in cast- 
ing a fly, and probably become accustomed 
to voicing the same soothing epithets into 
which he breaks forth when he loses, as 
small- 


upon occasion all anglers do, a 
mouthed bass. 

So often was Bob Davis exalted that 
| felt flattered when Percy classed my 
results with his. However, it was not 


so much my skill at casting which brought 
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me my limit early each day as the de- 
voted earnestness of my pet guide, a 
Quebec habitant, Martin, who invariably 
accompanied me in his green canoe be- 
cause we both speak French and could 
chat on subjects mutually agreeable. 

I got into my summer's fishing stride 
on bass and ended with bass, though Mr. 
Fontinalis and that other versatile scrap- 
per, Jridens, figured considerably in my 


itinerary while chasing over the North 
country for hidden. waters. Probably 


Percy and his beloved Bob Davis would 
never have appeared in this narrative had 
not the first big bass I took in Quebec 
smashed wickedly a _ favorite casting 
feather minnow of my own designing at 


the very spot where Percy alleged Bob 
Davis had once taken one, but of 
weightier and better proportions. And 
my last bass drove at a feather minnow 
just as wickedly almost a thousand miles 
away from this country of rock-bound 
lakes, teeming with bronze micropterus 


and the feats of the famous Bob Davis. 
“Whoop! Whoop!” came the early 
morning call at my camp on the lower 
Nipigon one cold July morning. Im- 
mediately I was greeted with two 


guttural, though pleasant, “Bo’jours” 
emanating from no less a personage than 
my dependable Paul Cameron, chief of the 
Mission Ojibways, as I peeped out and 
announced my readiness. 

“Long trip to leedle Jackfish,” he ad- 
mitted, still showing his everlasting smile. 
His sturdy figure was that of a typical 
Indian about five feet ten in height and 
two hundred pounds of apparently loosely 
distributed weight but of tremendous 
strength, energy and speed on the trail. 
I felt it was strange that before that day 
I had never credited him with all these 
qualities, though we had been out several 
times together. 

Truly my plans seemed flouting the 
gifts of providence. In the last long 
rapids of the Nipigon, before it spills its 
contents in the bay of the same name, I 
had achieved two things which no angler 
could deem insignificant. I had taken five 
brook trout weighing over five pounds and 
one rainbow as heavy. 

When it comes to fontinalis avoirdupois, 
I realized that I was quite fortunate, and 
the pink-sided fellow that jumped like one 
possessed in that fast clear water was not 
to be sneered at. I also realized that 

















Percy, of McArthur lake habitancy, would 
have proclaimed that his inimitable Bob 
Davis under the same circumstances would 
have done as well, or better. 

But I can construe my desire for hid- 
den waters only to a mood which seizes 
me when first I see maps of a locality and 
notice of the sparseness of names in a cer- 
tain region. It is almost a disease with 
me to visualize right there lakes and 
streams which have not been fished be- 
fore. What pleases me most, even more 
than the taking of fish, is to find, on 
arrival, an absence of man-made trails and 
game that fears my scent very little. 


HY, even the hordes of young ducks 

swimming around their restless and 
anxious mothers in a wilderness setting 
leave an ineradicable picture in my mind 
as enduring as the taking of a large fish 
or the head of some big game for which 
I have been waiting. And I lose nothing 
in sport by the contrasts of hunting such 
sights in summer and trying to appease 
my longings by the kill in winter. I ad- 
mit I love both equally ardently. 

The sight of the young grouse, which 
Paul calls his “chickens,” somehow affords 
a sense of gratification similar to that of 
the many moose we came across, as well 
as the caribou which took to the water 
on our arrival. It is only Nature’s way 
of showing you how she starts things and 
how you can preserve perpetually a supply 
of wild creatures if only you conserve 
well the parent stock. 

Paul’s big figure all at once came to 
life as he started for. my objective, the 
upper waters of the Little Jackfish River. 
It had been visited by white men via the 
Lake Superior route, but by the trail we 
took, never before by a white man, or, 
as far as he knew, seldom by Indians. The 
red men, in their trapping activities, 
pursue a route to the north of it across 
lakes, as it is far more feasible for their 
eutfit and sled dogs. The rocky hills are 
not so steep, nor so abundant; neither is 
there the almost countless number of 
small, thick-grown cedar swamps which 
ultimately send their seepage of water into 
what makes the large streams. 

Had it not been for the foot-deep moose 
trails still freshly cut by these giant forest 
creatures, they would have been impas- 
sable. Of all the tribe, the powerful 
Ojibway was the only 
one who knew this trail 
by land. 

As soon as Paul struck 
the first moose trail over 
the hill entering the vir- 
gin spruce, poplar and 
birch timber, he seemed 
another creature, one 
galvanized into an ac- 
tivity not possible to be 
conceived as belonging to 
such a man. He actually 
trotted all the time, blaz- 
ing the trail as he went, 
unless he saw he was 
going too fast for me. 
Not only did he carry 
his own self over that 


hard going of varying 
altitudes and rock and 
wind-fallen timber, but 


he also carried a forty- 
pound pack on his back, 
the blazing ax in his 
right hand, and an Indian’s indispensable 
30-30 carbine in his left. 

And he did it cheerily, too, as evidenced 
by his indulgence in song, refuting the 
quality of surliness attributed to Indians 
by men who have not lived with them, 
altogether enjoying himself like a boy just 


Casting in Hidden Waters 


let out of school for a summer of play. 

“Paul,” I asked him, as he gave me a 
breathing spell on an immense rocky ele- 
vation, “why carry that rifle? Haven't 
you load enough?” 

“Maqua,” he confessed, smiling. “Bear 
she breeds in July. Sometimes they bad 
then. Maybe we gets between he and 
she. Trouble. Maybe so, maybe not. 
Best be safe.” 

“Black bear ever attack men here?” 
I voiced the query speculatively. “And 
can you tell me why they claw those 
marks on the trees?” 

“Never saw maqua go after man, even 
when wounded,” Paul returned decisively. 
“Kill plenty of dem. Don’t know why 
they marks on trees. Our old people say 
bears do this when someone talks about 
them. Mebbe true. Mebbe not.” 

He paused. It could easily be seen that 
his devotions to old traditions were war- 
ring with the prospective he had cultivated 
through associations with the white man. 

“Ole Indians know a lot. Mebbe so, 
mebbe not.” 

And then my Ojibway resumed his kill- 
ing pace until we came to a hill on the 
south of a beautiful lake, where we saw 
a caribou vanish into the alders on the 
opposite side. Paul said the lake had not 
yet a name from the white man, but the 
Indian name was Bear Paw Lake, because 
there was a similarity in conformation. 

I did not fish the little brook which 
spilled down the hill from it, nor where 
it ended. Again I resisted temptation at 
another likely-looking waterway we dis- 
covered coming out of the trembling 
muskegs surrounding another unnamed 
lake, which Paul said was called Lake of 
the Reeds by the Indians. Here was a host 
of young canvasbacks. They swam close 
to us, as unabashed as the moose, which 
stood looking at us from an-open grassy 
point about four hundred yards away. 
Those little long-billed “she-she-bucks” 
evidently had not had many days’ experi- 
ence dodging shells. 

We lunched at the little waterway hav- 
ing its origin in the boggy lake. Paul had 
to have his tea. Give an Indian his tea, 
bread and bacon, the latter raw or cooked 
—it matters not—every few hours and he 
will perform miracles of endurance. He 
would not start again until he saw me put 
out my cigarette. Whereupon he uttered 





Lining the canoe up through white water 


a grateful “Meegwetch (thank you)” and 
again resumed the journey to Jackfish, 
where with a few words he taught me 
a new lesson in conservation which I had 
never looked to see come from a white 
man, much less a red man. 

Again over the hills, down through the 


cedar swamps, and finally, at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, to the welcome sounds 
of falling water. 

“Hear Little Jackfish?” Paul put his 
hand to his right ear. “I know short route 


now.” 
_“Thank the deity!” I gave voice to my 
simultaneous joy and fatigue. “We’ve 


been traveling since 6 A. M. I ought not 
to kick, for I am carrying only a fly rod.” 

“Been bad going so far,’ Paul admitted, 
with no relaxing of his good humor. 
“Badder going at river. Beaver cuttings 
down bad all along. You not got long 
enough legs to get over easy. But, well, 
one dem big trout make you forget!” 

Paul did not underrate the going. We 
had to grope our way downstream in the 
direction of the thundering waterfall. The 
mingling of old and recent cuttings, which 
for some reason the beaver had made no 
use of, was past describing. We pro- 
gressed slowly through this handicap for 
half a mile or so. 

No words can express the gratification 
and delicious sense of relief I experienced 
when the graceful, bending flow of brown 
water, flanked by sentinels of dark spruce, 
flung itself into apparent vacancy over a 
ledge of rock and dashed itself recklessly, 
a drive of pounding amber, many feet 
below. Amidst a raging spray of turbu- 
lence, over and between rocks, the brown 
river seemingly paused for a few feet, 
then, like a band of white-maned wild 
horses, gathering all its energy together, 
it charged in a riot of desperation to 
achieve the narrowing of rocky, forest- 
clad hills to the east. 


HE very force of its desperation cleft 
it in twain when it fought violently 
against a miniature island of large, round 
gravels, running in two speedy, bank-cut- 
ting shallows of water which joined again 
at the termination of the obstruction. 
Little did I heed the Ojibway’s an- 
nouncement of tea, bread and bacon. I 
sipped a little of the beverage and partook 
of the others in the same manner. My 
rod was already assembled, and I was 
literally aching to drop a fly in the newly- 
found hidden waters. Paul allotted me a 
few hours for my fishing. He explained 
that the night trip back, though the moon 
would shine brilliantly, was something for 
a man to encounter. Yet our speed 
would be greater, as no 
precious moments would 
be spent in blazing. 
Deciding where I would 
get in the river was do- 
ing one thing and accom- 
plishing it another. I 
slipped and stumbled 
down the bluff, and took 
the cold water with no 
other protection than a 
pair of cruisers. So swift 
was it that my first step 
brought me to my knees, 
and at the second I fell 
prone in the water. But 
I was up again, walk- 
ing sidewise and jam- 
ming my feet between 
sunken rocks in order to 
hold my footing in that 
rapid waterway. 


7 


Just one fly could 
serve me for the large 
trout of the North; a 


closed-wing, cork-bodied Professor on a 
No. 1 hook. It had delivered everywhere 
on the broad Nipigon and at other places 
on the north shore country where I had 
fished. Time and again such large flies 
had saved the day when the best tied and 
most delicately functioned small dry flies 
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yielded only medium-sized or small ones. 

Large trout are by nature minnow 
feeders; it requires something out of the 
ordinary to attract them. In this region, 
taking a brook trout under four pounds 
is not regarded as an exhibition of fishing 
skill. My Professor doubtless was an in- 
congruity and had been elected as such 
by other eyes than mine. But invariably 
it brought the rise of big fellows from 
Quebec waters to the 
“country of the sea with- 
out shores.” 

Fishing upstream required 
too great effort. So 
crossed the island and cast 
downstream. I missed my 
objective, the swirl of wa- 
ter under a log heap. The 
second effort went a bit 
too far, touched the butt 
of a dead spruce and 
dropped upside down on 
the water. Not looking 
farther, I started to make 
the pickup. However, I 
found the line running out 
fast and the fly submerged. 
I struck and reeled in si- 
multaneously, and immedi- 
ately realized that I was 
hung up to a large fon- 
tinalis. 


N Y first plan was to 
1 turn him upstream, 
for as far as I could see 
the water was desperately 
swift. But he would have 
none of such a maneuver. 
[ saw a little upstream 
eddy below and reasoned 
that there was the place 
to coax, and _ ultimately 
land, him. I let him drop 
below a_ half - foot - high 
ledge over which the water 
leaped. Then again my 
feet played me _ truant, 
though this time I fell full 
on my back in the shallow 
water. When I managed 
by sheer strength and 
perseverance to stand up, 
I found the trout was 
off. 

Right away T got in all 
my slack and shot my in- 
congruous feathered deceit close to a large, 
semi-submerged rock. Another large red- 
spot was waiting for it. I landed him on 
a little bar below, and he would have 
tipped the scale very close to five pounds. 
Then I continued, and with the next three 
casts, all within fifty feet of each other, 
despite the brawling disturbance caused by 
the work of fighting them, I brought to 
my net three more equally large and 
broad-sided and brilliantly red-spotted 
warriors. 

I shouted my elation and heard it echo 
amid the wild surroundings. But the one 
response I could not fathom came from 
Paul. “Come,” he almost commanded, as 
he observed my wonderful catch. “Come, 
let's start for camp.” 

“Start for camp now? Why?” I ex- 
claimed, somewhat amazed at his request. 

“Come,” he repeated softly, and his big 
brown eyes rested firmly and appraisingly 
on my fish. “We have enuff!” 

Thoroughly perplexed but still under 
the influence of those honest brown eyes, 
I yielded slowly to the simple, calm im- 
portunity of the Ojibway. Leaving the 
water, I strode toward him. Almost 
brusquely he dissembled my rod and told 
me unceremoniously to sit down. 

“I take off dem high cruisers for you,” 
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and he suited his actions to his words. 

“Never get far with much water in dem. 
Light now, eh? I guess so, too. You 
wet all over, but dry out quick walking.” 

And quickly he emptied the water from 
my cruisers and replaced them rapidly. 
Then the powerful Indian shouldered his 
pack, after he had placed the trout therein, 
took up his rifle and ax and started off 
at a lope, singing his favorite trail song. 
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Casting from the shore in hidden Bass Lake 


For a while I hurried after him, my 
brain whirring with resentment. To think 
that I had yielded to this Indian when I 
hired him to do as I bade. What mat- 
tered it to him how long I fished, or how 
many fish I took? 

The wind whistled softly through the 
spruce tops. A buck whistled in the 
cedars his resentment at our invasion. 
Some young grouse perched on a balsam. 

I had heard an old Indian proverb 
against waste, and Paul’s words echoed 
in my ears: “Let’s go. We have enough.” 
All at once I realized that I had been 
taught a lasting lesson in conservation, 
worth many times more than it cost. 

The Indian continued his killing pace 
through a long grove of spruce and birch. 
I joined him in his trail song, for now I 
understood. I felt supremely happy. 

A few days more, and again my faith- 
ful Indian and I were on a quest for 
hidden waters. When we disembarked 
from our big freight canoe, Lake Helen 
was in one of her worst moods. This 
normally innocent-looking spread of the 
Nipigon was showing into what fury it 
was capable of lashing itself when in the 
throes of a northeast wind. She was run- 
ning whitecaps galore, each pounding 
against each other with intervals of wel- 





tering vehemence. Fortunately, we were 
loaded heavily. 

Paul stuck the nose of the big canoe 
to the wind, and we started on our way. 
I appreciated that day more than ever 
that I had mastered the Ojibway’s chop 
with my paddle, for the long stroke of 
most white men would have availed little. 
We had to fight every inch of that four- 
mile stretch with all our strength. 

Never before did I relish 
a piece of scenery as 

when we fought across the 
wide, shallow, reed-cov- 
ered flat, frightening myri- 
ads of black and mallard 
ducks, as well as one cow 
moose with her awkward 
calf, where the Nipigon 
enters the lake. Surely 
it was a gruelling task, 
but worth while, I thought, 
for the sense of relief I 
experienced when we en- 
tered the river and were 
protected by the high, 
sheltering banks. A little 
over two hours more of 
stiff paddling, now and then 
encountering fast water, 
and we found ourselves at 
our objective, Bass Creek, 
which enters at the left a 
little below Alexander 
Falls. 

Bass Creek had _ no 
temptations for us. So 
we hiked over the four- 
mile trail while an Indian 
hauled our outfit to the 
end of Bass Lake, the spill 
of which created the little 
waterway which we failed 
to honor. I left Payl to 
fix camp and crossed to 
the west, bent on finding 
a new hidden water which 
a friendly Finn pulpwood 
contractor had told me of. 
He was the sole white man 
who had settled in that 
region. 

At that time he was 
away, but a visitor of his 
own race was at the door, 
eying me _ with specula- 
tion. I tried all my puta- 
tive Finnish on him, but it 

Neither he nor his friend’s 


was no use. 
wife could understand me. Then I tried 
sign language, without immediate tangible 


results. He stood, mouth open, blue eyes 
amazed at my visit, decidedly uncompre- 
hending. 


PPOVEvER, I had to know the location 
of the creek the informative woodpulp 
man had told me of. With my pocket knife 
I cut a piece of birch bark into the shape 
of a fish, opened my fly book and hooked 
a fly into it. Immediately he registered 
comprehension. Whereupon he put on his 
hat, took a step in front on to a moose 
trail and signaled me to follow him, which 
I did. He led me to the side of a moun- 
tain on to another moose trail. A half- 
hour later, after somehow conveying to 
me the idea that he meant for me to con- 
tinue along in order to reach my destina- 
tion, wordlessly though smilingly he left 
me, refusing firmly and palpably by a 
strange grimace my offer of payment. 

A little more of that moose trail 
around the mountain and I arrived at 
a noisy little creek amidst thick brush. It 
was not the kind of trout water for which 
I sought. It was too much a worm fish- 
ing proposition. And an angler obviously 

(Continued on page 92) 
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This month’s story of the taking of a 02-pound striper should command the 
attention even of the most confirmed fresh-water angler 


HAT a beautiful creature the 

striped bass is! Trim and sym- 

metrical in conformation, with 

delicately fretted stripes on a 
scaly coat of iridescent shimmering sil- 
ver, he is indeed the aristocrat of the 
sea. And he is a courageous and willing 
fighter, reluctant to leave his native brine 
until the last bit of his brave spirit has 
been conquered. In speed and dash he is 
perhaps unsurpassed by any salt-water 
fish, and his spectacular leaps delight the 
angler. 

The striped bass ranges along the At- 
lantic seaboard from Florida to the St. 
Lawrence River, but probably occurs most 
commonly between Cape May and Cape 
Cod. While this fish enters fresh-water 
rivers to spawn, it spends most of its time 
in salt and brackish water. Up to a gen- 
eration ago, striped bass were plentiful in 
the Hudson River. Good catches were 
the rule and many fish weighing up to 
forty pounds were taken. But the fish 
have yielded to the growth of industry, 
and now only a few brave the oil and 
pollution at the mouth of the river to 
ascend to the upper reaches. 

In the South, striped bass are called 
rock and are numerous in the Chesapeake 
Bay district. Unfortunately, some fisher- 
men catch and keep great numbers of 
small-sized fish. In the case of so splen- 
did a game fish as the striper, it seems 
a pity not to return to the water, un- 
harmed, any specimen under two pounds 
in weight, even though the law in most 
places permits a minimum length of twelve 
inches. 

The writer recalls fishing, some years 
ago, in a brackish estuary of the Chesa- 
peake about a mile below where a sizable 
fresh-water river emptied. The sport was 
quite diversified; one could catch striped 
bass up to five pounds, pickerel, catfish, 
Lafayettes, yellow perch and blue-claw 
crabs! ied 

The magnificent striped bass which is 
the subject of the thrilling tale that fol- 
lows took first prize in its class in the 
1925 National Fishing Contest. This 
striper, which weighed 62 pounds, was 4 
feet and 4 inches in length and measured 
31 inches around the girth, was caught 
off the Island of Cuttyhunk, a famous bass 
ground, by the Rev. William Knight Mc- 
Gown. The rod was an old style Cutty- 
hunk bamboo which formerly belonged to 
the angler’s father. An Ocean City reel 
and Tatonic line completed the tackle. 
The fish was caught on a live eel. 


MISS CUTTYHUNK STRIPER 
By Rev. William Knight McGown 


OR more than fifty years I have been 

an ardent fisherman and have had the 
pleasure of using the stands of the Cutty- 
hunk Fishing Club of Cuttyhunk, Massa- 
chusetts, for bass fishing. My father, the 
Hon. Henry P. McGown, was one of the 
incorporators of the club in the year 
1865, and for some years its president. 


As a boy, I would accompany him to 
Cuttyhunk Island for a happy vacation. 
In past years the island has been famous 
for its fishing history, and many large 
striped bass have been taken from the 
stands and a few from the beach. 

This island, which is about three miles 
in length and about one mile in width, is 
situated in Buzzards Bay, about fourteen 
miles from New Bedford. It is about 
eight miles west of Gray Head, the ex- 
treme end of Martha’s Vineyard. The 
shores are very rugged and therefore an 
ideal habitation for the gamy striped bass. 

During the past summer it was again 
my privilege to spend a most happy vaca- 
tion of about six weeks on the island. 
Owing to the fact that the Cuttyhunk 
Club closed its doors some two years ago, 
I found that there was not a single fish- 
ing stand erected. I was, therefore, com- 


pelled to do most of my fishing from the 








Sitti Scat 


The 62-pound striped bass caught by 
Rev. Wm. Knight McGown 


beach. While some very worthy bass had 
been taken by some of my esteemed fel- 
low fishermen, it had never been my privi- 
lege to land a larger fish than a one-pound 
tautog from said beach. As the end of 
my vacation was drawing dangerously near, 
I therefore yielded to a kind invitation, 
given by one of the island fishermen, to 
try my skill on the bosom of the mighty 
deep from a skiff being rowed along the 
shore. 

This was a new form of bass fishing 
for me, but I gladly yielded to the tempta- 
tion and arranged for the fray Tuesday 
morning, September 8. It was a clear 
day. A strong northwest wind was blow- 


ing, which created quite a little swell upon 
the water. There was no time to be lost; 
so I hurried from the breakfast table to 
prepare for the trip to the fishing ground. 

determined to take an old bamboo 
rod which my father had used many 
times in past years, just to recall sacred 
memories of the past, and to leave my 
beautiful up-to-date silk-wrapped _ split 
bamboo in my room. I planned to fish 
as we used to do, Cuttyhunk style, before 
the day of snelled hooks and leaders. 

We started out in a boat used for lob- 
stering and sword-fishing, and motored 
about three miles from the island, anchor- 
ing about a mile from the shore of the 
adjacent island of Nashuena. There were 
four members of our happy party: Mr. 
Charles Tilton, his chummer, and Howard 
Cornell, an island young man, as my chum- 
mer. We used two skiffs, and started 
to row along the shore of the island. 

was sitting on a plank across the 
boat, for I was unwilling to run the risk 
of casting standing, as the water was quite 
rough and the tide was rising. I used a green 
15-thread Cuttyhunk line and knob hook. 
The line was fastened on the hook by a 
Cuttyhunk fisherman, Mr. David Bos- 
worth, in the old Cuttyhunk style. I used 
a live eel about a foot long for the lure. 

For more than two hours I cast among 
the rocks and where what seemed to be 
pockets for bass to be at home, but with- 
out any result excepting a tired wrist. I 
was about disgusted when I observed a 
motor launch some distance away, seem- 
ingly coming toward where we were fish- 
ing, and I soon found that a _ fellow 
fisherman had been fishing some miles 
below and was coming to see what we had 
caught. A shout was heard. “Anything 
doing?” Alas, I had to answer, “Fisher- 
man’s luck. What have you done?” Im- 
mediately he held up for my _ keen 
observation a beautiful striped bass weigh- 
ing about 15 pounds. 


Ai once I was instructed what to do and 
how to do it, until I began to feel that 
my esteemed friend was rather rubbing it 
in at my expense. Then I politely observed 
that while I was glad he had caught a fish, 
I had come out to catch a worth-while 
bass and not a killie. He courteously re- 
plied, “I do not see any results.” 

“Don’t be impatient,” said I. 

“T am not,” he replied, “but I am hungry 
and I am anxious to get ashore.” 

“Very well. But just wait a minute. 
Watch this cast,” I added. 

The eel had scarcely touched the water 
when I realized that a fish had seen it 
and struck it, presumably with the tail. 
I at once resisted the temptation to strike, 
dropped the rod and allowed my line to 
become slack. Then I struck him. He 
responded, and my impression was that the 
object on the end of my line had given 
my arm and shoulder a terrific blow and 
that its purpose was to meet an appoint- 
ment at Newport, some fourteen miles 

(Continucd on page 97) 
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RESERVATION OF SHOOTING 
RIGH 


TS 
HE question of whether  shoot- 
ing rights may be segregated 


from ownership of the land and 

sold and whether such rights are 
transferable and inheritable separate from 
the fee in the land is one of keen interest 
to both landowners and sportsmen. 

A recent decision by the supreme court 
of Michigan passes directly on this ques- 
tion and, in the case of the St. Helen 
Shooting Club versus William H. Mogle 
and Frank Winters, holds that such a 
conveyance is valid and not void on the 
ground of public policy, as held by the 
trial court, which was reversed. 

In 1904 the St. Helen Shooting Club 
bought of the St. Helen Development 
Company the exclusive shooting rights on 
all the land bordering on a certain lake, 
the latter company being the owner of the 
land, and continued to exercise these rights 
until the defendant Mogle bought a por- 
tion of the lands on which he established 
a summer resort. Mogle claimed the right 
for himself and his guests to shoot on his 
lands. The action was brought by the 
plaintiff club te restrain the defendant 
Mogle and his employee Winters from in- 
fringing on the shooting rights it claimed 
to own. 

The court in its memorandum finds that 
the St. Helen Development Company, be- 
ing the owner of the land bordering on 
the lake, was the owner of the land under 
the lake; that being such owner, it had the 
exclusive right of hunting on its shores 
and waters; that this right may be segre- 
gated from the fee of the land and con- 
veyed to one who has no interest and 
ownership in the fee, and when so con- 
veyed it is assignable and inheritable. 

The court states that its first impulse 
would be to hold otherwise, but cites a 
large number of Michigan and other court 
decisions to sustain its conclusions. Quot- 
ing from the court’s memorandum: “If 
this were a question of first impression in 
this court, the writer would be in favor 
of holding that an exclusive hunting privi- 
lege could not be segregated from the 
fee of the land, except by a license re- 
vocable at the death of either party, or 
when the fee of the land was alienated. 
This rule would keep the exclusive right 
of hunting and the fee of the land to- 
gether. We have, however, gone too far 
the other way to revert to such a holding 
without a legislative enactment.” 

On the question of the public policy 
the court says there is no precedent to 
hold that such a transaction is inimical 
to the public interest, the courts having 
invariably upheld such contracts. The 
fact that the state permits hunting clubs 
to incorporate and exist and so authorizes 
by statute and regulates them is cited. 

There was no dissenting opinion, the 
decision being unanimous. 


SNAKE MYTHS EXPLODED 


NAKES have been dreaded by human 

beings ever since the historic incident 
in the Garden of Eden. This inherent 
fear of reptiles has served to foster many 
fantastic myths, especially in the minds of 
primitive people. Even those who should 
not be affected by such superstitious yarns 
have believed in hoop snakes that roll with 
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race-horse speed in pursuit of their vic- 
tims, or “stinger” snakes that spear their 
prey with a poisonous spike-like tail, cow- 
sucking snakes, and like weird tales. It 
has long been known that these stories are 
mere myths with no foundation in fact. 

The United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey has also proved by actual tests 
that most of the time-honored methods 
presumed to be effective in warding off 
reptiles are mere delusions. The Western 
cowboy long believed that a hair rope laid 
on the ground encircling his sleeping 
blankets would ward off prowling rattlers, 
but it has been proved that his snakeship 
will actually crawl over such a barrier 
without hesitation. 

The use of certain plants as snake re- 
pellents, such as the mountain ash, the 
snake gourd, the horseshoe geranium and 
others, and of certain other alleged re- 
pellents such as cayenne pepper, fresh 
slaked lime or powdered sulphur, have 
been proved to be without any such merit. 
Snakes are also immune to many poison- 
ous gases, such as phosgene, chlorine and 
tear chemicals. Mustard gas does, how- 
ever, blind rattlesnakes when introduced 
into their rock retreats. 

The use of stout leather boots or leg- 
gings is the best safeguard when walking 
where snakes are liable to be encountered. 


WHAT THE SHOOTING PROHI- 
BITIONISTS WANT 


IX the discussion of the Migratory Bird 
Refuge Bill, still pending in Congress, 
it came to be a favorite diversion of the 
opponents of the bill to talk about keeping 
refuges “inviolate.” They held up their 
hands in holy horror that there should 
be any provision in the bill for “shooting 
grounds,” where, to use their language, 
birds could be “butchered” by hunters. 
They tried to create the assumption that 
the main purpose of the bill was to create 
and preserve places chiefly for killing 
ducks rather than preserving them. 

Some of the same people who take this 
attitude tried to prevent the inclusion of 
game birds in the Migratory Bird Treaty 
with Canada and to limit it to non-game 
birds exclusively. Fortunately, they did 
not succeed and game birds have the pro- 
tection of this treaty. These men are 
enemies of American sport and they will 
go to any extreme to curtail the privileges 
of sportsmen. 

In case a game refuge law should be 
enacted with no provision for the exercise 
of discretion by the Department of Agri- 
culture in the establishment of recreation 
grounds where shooting might be per- 
mitted, sportsmen will be deprived of the 
shooting they now enjoy in the areas to 
be converted into refuges, and the mar- 
gins of the refuges will be taken up by 
private shooting clubs, to the exclusion 
of the public. That it should be more 
reprehensible for a public “club” to be 
established adjacent to or near a game 
refuge than for a private club to monop- 
olize the shooting does not appear reason- 
able. 

Pennsylvania popularized her game 
refuge system by providing areas for pub- 


lic shooting around them and preventing 
the monopoly of the benefits by private 
landowners and clubs. 

The only meaning of the provision of 
the Migratory Bird Refuge Bill permitting 
the Department of Agriculture to estab- 
lish public shooting grounds is that the 
government may protect the public against 
monopoly by private clubs of all the 
benefits of refuges which may accrue to 
sport, when necessary. The American 
Game Protective Association, which favors 
this feature of the bill, has no apologies 
to offer for standing for equal rights and 
privileges in the enjoyment of the sport. 


SHELDON DISPELS GLOOM 
~" ONSERVATIONISTS are winning 


out in the fight to conserve and 
perpetuate America’s game life,” says Col. 
H. P. Sheldon, recently appointed Chief 
United States Game Warden. 

There is, however, a pressing need for 
anti-pollution laws, the training and em- 
ployment of an adequate force of game 
protectors, provision for expanding the 
areas needed for the care and feeding of 
the increased stock of game, reduction of 
vermin and control of disease. But, even 
with these needs, there is no reason for 
sharing the pessimistic views which have 
become so common and which forecast 
certain disappearance of game in this 
country. 

“The melancholy atmosphere that some 
adopt when speaking of game conserva- 
tion is an inheritance from that dark 
period in American game history when 
destruction was the rule,” said Mr. Shel- 
don, “and when scattered, unorganized 
sportsmen had not yet found the weapon 
with which to check it. That distressing 
period is definitely concluded and I sin- 
cerely believe that we are well forward in 
a new advance which will be marked by 
a constant increase in the number of eur 
valuable species of fish, birds and animals.” 

The future, he predicts, will certainly 
provide a reasonable abundance of game 
to a greater number of sportsmen if pres- 
ent policies and projects are consistently 
adhered to. 

“Never before have the sportsmen and 
conservationists been so strongly and ef- 
fectively organized,” declared Mr. Shel- 
don. “Never before have the official agen- 
cies of conservation found such large sums 
of money at their disposal for advancing 
their work, and never before have we seen 
game and fish laws and regulations more 
generally supported by public approval 
than at the present time.” 

The destruction of game witnessed in 


the last century has been effectually 
checked. Most species now show an in- 
crease. 


UPPER PENINSULA REFUGES 


HE Michigan Conservation Commis- 

sion is developing a system of game 
refuges in the Upper Peninsula which 
combine the refuge and public shooting 
ground idea, by which combination the 
general public receives full benefit from 
the refuges. : 

The commission’s plan contemplates 
paying a rental for private lands equiva- 
lent to the taxes for a period of ten 
years, provided a lease can be secured 
for that period. The commission will pro- 
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vide a man for each tract to serve as 
gamekeeper, to keep it free from vermin 
and protect it against forest fires. The 
lease will not preclude the use of the 
land by the owner for timber or other 
purposes. 

So far as practicable the refuges will 
comprise about 5,000 acres each and will 
have a shooting ground from half a mile 
to a mile in width around it. Each tract 
must be sufficiently wooded, contain live 
water and food and must be otherwise 
adapted to wild life. The upkeep and 
planting that is done in the refuge is to 
be financed from the funds derived from 
the 25 cents that was allotted from small 
game licenses to the conservation commis- 
sion by the last legislature and is expected 
to yield about $80,000 a year. 


ANIMALS APPRECIATE SALT 


ILD, as well as domestic animals 
consume salt, which may be placed 
in convenient situations for them, with 
great avidity. An unfair and unsports- 
manlike practice which formerly prevailed 
in deer country was to establish artificial 
salt licks and to shoot the deer at night 
or from blinds as they came to the licks. 
The game wardens of Idaho are using 
large quantities of sulphurized salt in the 
care of wild game animals on game 
refuges in that state. They are of the 
belief that the salt serves to keep the 
animals in good physical condition and 
especially to free them from ticks and 
other insect parasites. Game Warden 
Hjort reports that he placed 500 pounds 
of salt in one location and that 350 pounds 
of it were consumed in 17 days. A marked 
increase in numbers of elk and deer has 
been noted in Idaho since inaugurating 
the policy of eradication of mountain lien 
and coyotes and the distribution of salt. 


COURT DENIES INJUNCTION 


HE management of the Kaibab deer 

herd of northern Arizona, which has 
been the subject of more or less contro- 
versy since it was discovered that the 
reserve is overstocked, has been further 
complicated by a recent decision of a 
Federal Court sitting in Los Angeles, 
California, in which a temporary injunc- 
tion asked by the U. S. Forest Service to 
restrain the state of Arizona from inter- 
fering with the forest management of the 
herd was denied. 

The act of Congress establishing the 
preserve, which is on Federal lands, gives 
the Secretary of Agriculture authority to 
regulate the hunting or trapping of wild 
animals within its boundaries. It has been 
well established that the preserve is over- 
stocked with deer to the extent that the 
forage is being permanently reduced to 
the point where the existence of the herd 
is threatened. The Forest Service sought 
to permit a certain amount of hunting 
under licence and regulation last season. 

The Governor of Arizona interfered 
and directed that no hunting be permitted 
except under the provisions of the Arizona 
state law. The Forest Service plan con- 
templated a fee of $5 for all hunters, 
$1.25 of which was to go to the state. 
The state law requires a license fee of 
$1.25 from residents and $20 from non- 
residents of the state. 

The contention of the Forest Service is 


that the Kaibab forest itself is threatened 
with serious damage from the excessive 
number of deer which are killing the 
young trees by browsing and that it is 
necessary to take some practical steps to 
reduce the herd for this reason as well as 
for the welfare of the deer themselves. 

A committee of well-known naturalists 
and authorities on game conservation made 
a survey of the preserve two years ago 
and recommended that steps be taken to 
reduce the herd by capture for stocking 
other areas and by regulated hunting. The 
area is officially known as the Grand Can- 
yon National Game Preserve and com- 
prises about three-quarters of a million 
acres. It is so isolated by the Grand Can- 
yon and desert areas that the animals 
are unable to spread to other feeding 
grounds in a natural manner. 

The question of jurisdiction must be 
settled before a practical method of ad- 
ministration can be worked out unless co- 
operation can be effected between the state 
and Federal authorities. 


OIL POLLUTION ON THE HIGH 
SEAS 


HE deplorable effects of oil pol- 

lution of the navigable waters, includ- 
ing harbors, bays and the shores of the sea, 
on animal life have long been recognized 
but nothing has been accomplished to pre- 
vent it except an act of Congress prohibit- 
ing the pollution of coastal waters by float- 
ing craft. Land plants were not affected 
and the act did not reach inland navigable 
waters; hence the remedy is only partially 
effective. 

Recognizing the need for international 
action to control this nuisance, the Presi- 
dent, at the request of Congress, called an 
International Conference on Oil Pollution, 
which was held in Washington in June 
and was attended by representatives of 
thirteen maritime nations. This confer- 
ence recognized international responsibility 
in the matter in addition to the duty of 
the several nations to solve the problem 
in their coastal waters and incorporated 
its findings into the following recom- 
mendations to the several governments 
represented : 

(a) Prohibition of the discharge of 
mineral oils or mixtures containing more 
than .05 per cent of oil within 50 nautical 
miles of the shore. 

(b) These zones may, in special cases, 
be extended to 150 nautical miles for the 
purpose of minimizing the danger to 
aquatic life, including birds, fisheries, the 
eggs and young of fishes, food for fishes 
and birds. 

(c) Special provisions for encouraging 
vessels and shipping interests to install 
oil separators on vessels and in harbors 
for the dual purpose of conserving oil and 
aquatic resources. 

The deadly effect of oil on bird and 
fish life is found to be an increasing men- 
ace. Waterfowl are frequently found 
helpless from the fouling of their feathers, 
and in some places their dead bodies line 
the shores. Young fish are destroyed, and 
the plant and animal life on which they 
feed is killed, rendering the polluted 
waters uninhabitable. These harmful ef- 
fects, while well known, are, however, not 
so apparent to the public as the fouling 
of bathing beaches, which is becoming an 
intolerable nuisance. 


Some _international action may come 
from this conference. At least it is a 
step in the right direction. 


A PUBLIC HUNTING CLUB 


HE duck hunting grounds of Louis- 

iana are, for the most part, remote 
from railway or automobile highway and 
not easily accessible to the ordinary man 
of moderate means. As a result, the 
greater part of the best hunting is en- 
joyed by men who are able to afford 
membership in some private club. 

In order to meet this condition and give 
the larger class of duck hunters a chance 
to enjoy some of this shooting, the State 
Conservation Commission some years ago 
established a hunting camp or club on the 
public shooting grounds in the marsh 
country at the Mississippi Delta, which 
has proved a successful enterprise in that 
it has served the purpose intended. This 
state hunting resort, known as the Pass 
a la Loutre Hunting Club, is provided 
with club buildings, boats and guides, the 
same as any private club, and may be 
used by any citizen of the state. It is 
reached by boat trip down the Mississippi. 

Accurate records of the kill of birds at 
this club are kept, and these records for 
the past two seasons are interesting. They 
show the lower average bag actually taken 
than would be expected in view of the 
general belief that ducks are slaughtered 
in vast numbers on the gulf coast. The 
actual record is here given: 








Birds Killed 1924-25 1925-26 
CS ee 1,635 591 
Black duck ........ 47 13 
oe Re rr rrr 1,277 445 
WBEOR. oo ocncccccas 75 47 
Greenwing Teal .... 276 29 
Bluewing Teal ...... 8 
a 229 40 

ee 3,169 65 
oe eee 22 11 
Canvasback ......... 1,058 279 
PO er 17 208 
ee ee 1,927 689 
errr. 6 
eee 63 
oO ree 205 
Miscellaneous ...... 930 2 

ROOD sihisitcasciaasce 10.662 2,701 

Hunters accommodated 335 183 

Average birds per hunter 31 14 

Average daily bag..... 16 10 


In view of the legal daily bag of twenty- 
five, the kill was very moderate. 

The marked falling off in number of 
guests of the club and *kill of birds the 
second season is explained by the commis- 
sion by the prevailing scarcity of ducks 
during December and January, a condi- 
tion general throughout southern Louisiana 
in the winter of 1925-26. Records kept 
by the Delta Duck Club, one of the best 
known private shooting clubs of the south, 
show approximately the same daily bags 
per gunner for the two seasons as re- 
corded by the state club. 

The income for maintenance of the 
state club is derived from fees charged 
guests, which are moderate, and from the 
sale of trapping rights on the state hunt- 
ing grounds. From these funds _ the 
grounds are planted with duck food plants, 
buildings are kept in repair, and boats 
and other accommodations are provided. 
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.22 Side Arms 


By Captain Paul A. Curtis 


} has always been an open question as 
to which is the most desirable in a 
.22 sidearm, a revolver or an automatic, 
and there are distinct advantages in favor 
of both types. 

I have owned and used extensively both 
of our American .22 automatic pistols; in 
fact, I have used a good many of them 
from time to time, and I have yet to see 
one in the best of condition, used with the 
very best of ammunition, which would not 
occasionally jam. The reason for this is 
quite obvious. It is not a case against the 
automatic, for I pride myself on having 
a .45 Colt Army Automatic 
which I used when instructing in 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered only when ac- 
ccmpanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 











agreeable to crouch over the uncertain light 
of a fire and clean the many cylinders of a 
little revolver. 

Personally, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that for the North Woods the single- 
shot pistol is the thing. One seldom needs 
rapid fire for shooting grouse off the low- 
hanging limbs of surrounding trees, or on 
the ground, or the occasional hare that 





the U. S. Service and fired some 
five thousand shots out of it 
without a _ single misfunction. 


The reason why the .22 is more 
apt to misfunction is due to the 
very light cartridge, the small- 
ness of the operating parts in the 


gun and the necessarily very 
small margin of tolerance in the 
chamber. Also, the operating 


springs are not as strong, and as 
a result, if there is the slightest 
mis-shape or over-size in a car- 
tridge, even if there are a few grains of 
burnt power stuck to the walls of the 
chamber which would not interfere with 
the operation of a .38 or .45 automatic, 
the little .22 is liable to hang up. Even 
in cold weather congealed gun grease 
may cause a hang-up. I have never seen a 
.22 jam badly so that it had to be dis- 
mantled to get it in operation again; it 
usually just needs a quick pull back of 
the bolt to eject the hung-up cartridge and 
throw another one into the chamber. But 
these inconvenient hang fires will usually 
occur about once or twice in a box of fifty 
cartridges with the average .22 automatic. 

On the other hand, it has that unques- 
tioned advantage that there is only one 
chamber as well as one barrel to clean. 
The .22 Double Action Smith & Wesson 
and Colt in my experience never give any 
trouble, but after one has finished a rapid- 
fire group in target shooting, or even in 
single-shot target shooting, unless he care- 
fully reverses the cylinder after every 
shot, there are the six nasty little cham- 
bers to be thoroughly cleaned out. This 
isn't so bad for the target shooter, but 
when one gets in tired and possibly wet or 
cold at the end of a hard day’s hunt in 
the North Woods it is abominably dis- 
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is required for the pot—always a sitting 
shot. In fact, even with the light report 
of a .22 one doesn’t wish to fire a fusillade 
through the forest, for up there in the 
quiet North they sound very much louder 
than they do about home. 


UT there is an advantage in the re- 

peater. One very seldom wants more 
than a clip full or a cylinder full of ammu- 
nition in the course of a day. That means 
that the cartridges do not have to be car- 
ried around in the pocket and one doesn’t 
have to fumble in pockets to find them as 
he would using a single-shot pistol. 

In fact, each of the three types has its 
unquestioned advantages. If I wanted a 
cheap, economical and decidedly efficient 
hand gun to fill the pot, my first and only 
choice would be the Stevens .22 Offhand 
Pistol—an ideal little gun for the purpose, 
but it will hardly meet the ideas of the 
target shooter. It is extremely accurate, 
beautifully finished, well sighted and beau- 
tifully balanced, with either a six or eight- 
inch barrel. 

If one can afford a more expensive arm 
there is the splendid old Smith and 
Wesson single shot, which is perfection in 
regard to fine finish and balance. 


Another reason why I have favored in 
the past the automatic is its additional 
weight. Most of these little guns are too 
light for steady holding. The Reising Au- 
tomatic in this respect had a slight advan- 
tage, weighing thirty-one cunces. The .22 
Colt Automatic weighs twenty - eight 
ounces, but seems less in comparison be- 
cause it is rather muzzle light. The Colt 
Police Positive Target Pistol, unfortu- 
nately, weighs only twenty-two ounces, and 
the Smith and Wesson .22 Solid Frame 
twenty-two and three-quarter ounces. 

To meet the demands of some shooters 
for a heavier .22 revolver than any now on 
the market, the Colt Patent Firearms 
Manufacturing Company have now ready 
for distribution a new gun of the same 
general description as_ their 
Police Positive Target, but made 
on the heavier frame of the .38- 


Caliber Police Model. This new 
gun, bored for the .22-caliber 
cartridge, weighs twenty-six 


ounces. It will be supplied with 
six-inch barrel only and _ is 
equipped with either bead or par- 
tridge sights, the front sight be- 
ing adjustable for windgauge. 
The arm is full-blued finish, 
fitted with checkered walnut 
stocks, and is adapted to three 
series of cartridges, i.e., first, 
the .22 Short and Long Rifle; second, the 
.22 W. R. F., and third, the .32 Colt Police. 

Through the courtesy of the Colt Com- 
pany, one of them was sent down to me 
for a few days’ trial. The action of the 
gun is exquisite. It is finished with that 
splendid care which one recognizes in the 
Colt line. The gun sent to me was 
equipped with the partridge sights for 
which, personally, I have no use for any 
purpose. They are abominable on the all- 
around gun which will be used in the 
woods as well as on the target. I have 
carried three different guns so sighted into 
the woods to fill the pot and found them 
to be distinctly a disadvantage in an un- 
certain light and, personally, even for tar- 
get shooting I always prefer the bead 
front sight when shooting at a round bull, 
or at least a bar front sight with a U notch 
in preference to the wide, square notch of 
the partridge type. However, this is 
largely a matter of personal opinion. For 
those who prefer the double-action type, 
and they are by far the most numerous in 
this country, this new Colt is a distinct 
addition to our American sidearms. 

The additional weight afforded by the 
heavy frame makes it a steady weapon 
which should prove popular with many. 
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EN you are ready at the 
edge of the ice-rimmed lake, 
when dawn is coming fast and 
every minute counts in getting 
to the distant shooting blind— 
then you'll be thankful for the 
motor that starts with an easy 
quarter turn! No ropes—no spin- 
ing of the flywheel! Nothing but 
an easy quarter turn! 


That’s all—just a simple quar- 
ter turn. No matter what the 
weather, your Super Elto will re- 
spond instantly and unhesitating- 
ly. Even in the icy coldness of a 
November dawn, that unfailing 
spark—big, fat, fiery hot—an- 
swers the flywheel’s turn. Even 
after an all-night pelting rain 








your Super Elto’s ignition system 
will be on the job. 

And when you put your mo- 
tor away for the winter— 
when hunting is over and cold 
weather sends you indoors—you 
can store away your Super Elto 
with the comforting knowledge 
that its big, oversize bearings and 
sturdy construction hold for you 
many more seasons of use and 
enjoyment. For Ole Evinrude, 
the pioneer outboard designer, 
builds the Super Elto to last you 
season after season. 

Don’t start your hunting this 
fall with a worn-out motor! 
If you’re due for a new motor 
next spring, Set it now! Send 
today for the Super Elto catalog! 





| Designed & 
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1 Ole Evinrude 
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The Elto Catalo. 
Gives You Fu 
Details on All 
These Features 


Instant, easy starting on 
the quarter-turn flip ofthe 
flywheel. 


Abundant power—4 full h. 
p.—generous power for 
heavy boats— flashing 
speed on light hulls. 


Steer and control motor 
from any part of boat— 
freeing you to move at will 
from stern seat. No vibrat- 
ing tiller handle. 


Full rudder steering—pos- 
itive,safe controlin allcon- 
ditions of wind and water. 


Propello-Pump—without a 
moving part — eliminates 
parts of greatest wear and 
trouble. 


Light—weighs slightly 
over 50 lbs. Compact—rud- 
der folds for easy carry- 
ing. Silent, odorless undere 
water exhaust. 


Send for the catalog! 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY, Ole Evinrude, President 


Dept.D . Manufacturers Home Building 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“Turns the Rowboat into a Launch” 
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yellow bill; 





ber, March to May. 
nasal quack. 


Mallard 


Flight marks: — 24-inch bird; 
green head with white collar; 
deep red breast; 
violet speculum edged with 
white. Fresh water duck mainly. 
Flies late September to Decem- 
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Get ’em with an 


L.C. Smith Long Range Gun 


URGING along at 75 miles an hour—faster 
by half than the 24-hour average of the 
speedboat Rainbow IV—the Mallard isa difficult 


target at best—and he flies high! 


With your L.C. Smith Long Range Gun, though, 
you can bring him down from a great height, and 
have the laugh on the fellow who’s held his fire a 


little too long. 


For the Long Range model is 


chambered for the high-power 3-inch shell, and 
makes clean kills consistently at 80 yards. 


Before you buy any gun, examine this L. C. Smith 
model at your dealer’s, and write for Catalog K 40. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 
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HOW FAR SHALL 
I LEAD HIM? 
By Captain Edward C, Crossman 


HIS essay, contrary to the impression 

you might get from the title, is not to 
pass on to the ill-informed proletariat a 
little inside information as to how to hit 
ducks and things. If I possessed such in- 
formation I would be too swelled up to 
speak to a lot of my present low-brow 
friends, like a movie star who has sud- 
denly jumped from $50 per week to $500 
per the same period. 

This is merely a grouch on my part at 
these birds who think they can tell us how 
to hit ducks by a mathematical formula, 
and some reminiscences that will likely 
bring sympathetic tears to your own bright 
blue orbs. 

I claim that I am one of the worst duck 
shots in the world. I say, one of the 
worst, not having shot at a duck for the 
past sixty days. In those moments, how- 
ever, when I climb sadly out of my blind 
and wade through a peck of empty shot- 
gun shells floating around with that em- 
barrassing pertinacity of the empty shell 
you much prefer sunk in the vasty deep, 
and pick up my three ducks and two mud- 
hens, I narrow down this “one of the 
worst” circle to include just one man. 

For the past two years I have been 
playing around on my duck seances with 
various experimental 3 inch chamber 
80% duck guns. I haven't a thing against 
this sort of gun but the net result of 
my practical experiments persuades me that 
I don’t need any 80% 80 yard gun, I need 
a 30 yard gun and lots of it. 

After using one of these guns for a 
long and fruitless morning, I cannot see 
anything funny in that statement concern- 
ing the drunken party who couldn't hit the 
ground with his hat in three throws. I can 
easily conceive of such a possibility after 
watching myself shoot at long range ducks 
with a long range duck gun—or at short 
range ducks with a long range duck gun. 

For a long time I wondered why the 
Pilgrim Fathers and other parties of about 
that period carried blunderbusses with the 
muzzles belled out. The more I shoot 
ducks, however, the more I am persuaded 
that these parties were very practical and 
efficient ballisticians. It is the right idea, 
I believe. 


HE chief purpose of this groan is to 

point out that you can’t hit ducks with 
the aid of the multiplication table, long 
division, decimal fractions, trigonometry, 
differential calculus or a_ slide rule. 
Ballistics, time of flight, remaining velocity 
and pattern density are all right for the 
gun end of the deal, but the trouble is that 
the duck has never heard of any of this 
apple sauce. He is like the barking dog 
in the front yard. 

“Go on in, Bill,” 
other, “you know the old sayin’ 
dogs never bite.” 

“Yeah, that’s all right,” said the doubt- 
ful Bill, “You’ve heard that sayin’ and I’ve 
heard it, but has that damn dog heard it?” 

One of the great mysteries of nature is 
why theoretical leads figured out to inter- 
sect the line of your shot with the duck, 
never result in hitting ducks. My own 
observation is that cold mathematics have 
as little to do with hitting ducks as they 
have to do with successful love making. 
Also that one man can tell another how 
much he is leading ducks to hit them about 
as readily and intelligently as he can tell 
him how he puts on his own hat to feel 
comfortable, something nobody else in the 
world can do for him. 


said one bum to the 
barking 
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One snappy pull on the 
Tope starter and the motor 
Starts sure as your car. 
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Electric 
° :. Brilliant 6-volt ligh 
Lighting tiller handle ihationes 
motor and boat. 


Dual Ignition 


Simple push-plug. No clips or 
terminals. Switch from battery 
to magneto without misfiring. 





Sure Starting—Electric Lighting 


OR the first time modern motor car conveniences have been adapted to outboard motor 

construction. Now in the New 1926 Champion Evinrude Sport Twin you have quick 

starting. Standard dry cell battery current is transformed into secondary current of 13,000 
volts. One quick, snappy pull on the rope starter—the New 1926 Champion Evinrude Sport 
Twin starts as sure as your car. 


Electrically lighted, with brilliant 6-volt bulb with thumb switch same as your car. Illuminates 
motor and boat. Magneto supplies current when motor is running, battery when motor is 
stopped. Now—new pleasure, new convenience, and new safety for night cruising. 


In addition to these innovations there are ten more refinements that provide Evinruding conven- 
iences and comforts, comparable to the equipment of your car. These include self-steering—Extra 
Power—30% Hotter Spark—Improved Tilt-up—Tiller and Rope Steering—Shear-off Pin Com- 
partment—Improved Cooling—Leather Tiller Handle—New Locking Device—New Carburetor. 


Have the nearest Evinrude dealer demonstrate this new motor. You 
will be amazed at its efficiency, conveniences and performance. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY,582 Evinrude Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Distributors: 115 E. 23rd St., New York, N. Y.; 259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; 117-119 Broadway, 
Oakland, Calif.; 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore., 79 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 


The New 1926 Champion 
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If you have not handled an 
Over and Under Gun, or if you 
v doubt that it will improve your 
shooting, then you must see the 
GREIFELT; made especially 





It’s a good idea to come to the 
GUN ROOM frequently, to 
keep up to date in new ideas. 
Failing that, get the latest 
copy of our sportsmen’s cata- 
log “GUNS.” 


& DETMOLD 
adison Ave, Dept B,N.YC. 


CAM PING 














IDEAL 


“/§, LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
Accurate 

Powder 
Measuring 
Ideal Universal Pow- 


der Measures No. 


No. 
or long tube $9.00. 
Ideal Handbook. 







or No. 6 accurately 
measure all powders 
and all charges. No. 
5 is four measures 


No. 6 carries additional meas- 
ure for priming charges. 
5 with short or long 
tube $7.50. No. 6 with short 

. Seedealer 
or send 25 cents for new edition 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West Street, Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 











HOBART WATERTITE 
SHELL CASES 





combined in one, 
three for grains and $6.00 
one fordrachms. 6"x64"x 1814" 


Compact, convenient, rust-resistant and guaran- 
teed watertight. Recessed handle provides a 
comfortable seat. Easily carries 200 shells and 
hunting accessories. Heavy Corbin lock secures 
contents. 


Write for catalog. At-your dealers or by mail postpaid. 


HOBART METAL MFG. CO. 
803-16th Ave. S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 














noiseless 


sewed. 


Malone Clothes. 


40 Duane Street 





rectly fashioned it is comfortable to wear. 
At $9.85 postpaid it is a value rarely seen. 

Free Catalog—The Gamester Coat and other garments of the 
complete hunters’ wardrobe are fully described in our Catalog of 
Send for a copy and samples of cloth. 


The Gamester Coat 


Is Made for Service 


In making the Malone Gamester Coat we use nothing but pure 
wool weighing 30 ounces to the yard. 
in the brush, and wears like an old friend. 


It turns wind and rain, is 
Being cor- 
Every seam is double 


MALONE SHIRT COMPANY 


Established 1901 Malone, New York 











Now we know positively most of the 
things pertaining to the flight of shot. 
Spark photography exposes the innermost 
secrets of how the wads and the shot leave 
the muzzle and how they travel the first 
few feet. The ordinary type of chronograph 
tells us how fast the main portion of the 
charge travels over any given distance in 
practical shotgun range. The chronograph 
of La Chaussee & Gononceaux variety tells 
us about the time of flight and stringing 
of the individual pellets. The pattern 
board informs us as to the distribution 
laterally speaking—of the pellets as they 
travel to a certain distance. Penetration 
cards inform us as to the remaining punch 
of each pellet. 

With the figures available through 
scientific tests a twelve-year-old boy can 
calculate the time elapsing from the exit 
of. pellet from the muzzle to its arrival at 
a given distance. Scientific tests has even 
shown us the time lapse from trigger 
pull to exit of charge from the muzzle, and 
has shown the variation in the response of 
the individual in pulling the trigger after 
the brain says to fire. 








= a 
Portrait of a gentleman who got his hed 
down pat 


Of course this latter item has no bearing 
on most duck shooting because it seems 
pretty sure that a man who will sit in a 
blind and half freeze to death for an hour 
at a stretch for one shot at a waterfowl 
has nothing to do with any calculation in 
which a brain is involved. 

When we try to combine our pleasing 
ballistic information with our theory of 
how fast a duck travels and how far away 
he happens to be, and duly work out the 
distance we must lead said duck to com- 
pensate for, item, time of hammer fall, 
time of ignition, barrel time, shot flight 
time and forward speed of duck, the net 
results consist of from one to five empty 
shotgun shells at one nickel per each, and 
from one to fifty discharged cuss-words at 
one black mark per each. 

It is quite evident that in our ballistic 
computation there is one totally unknown 
factor. Attempts to work out the problem 
by asking twenty old duck hunters how 
much they lead a duck at so and so num- 
ber of yards leaves you in a mental haze 
sc dense that you're likely to stand with 
unsecing eyes and watch a pretty girl get 
on a high step street-car. And in these days 
such an instance means a pretty hazy men- 
tal condition. 
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Short Shot Stri 


Now Revealed as the Secret of g 








Super-X Long-Range Killing Power! 


e 
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Side view of Super-X shot charge traveling through the air, 127 feet from the gun. 
129 pellets concentrated within 4.14 feet. Entire shot charge concentrated within 10.08 feet. 


Side yiew of shot charge of ordinary load traveling through the air, 
127 feet from the gun. 123 pellets strung out over a distance of 20.43 feets 


Western’s Amazing Achievement 
Proves Shotgun Load Effectiveness 


The game-getting effectiveness of shot- 
gun shells depends upon a factor you may 
never have considered! 


Heretofore, effectiveness has been very 
largely judged by pattern . . . . shooting 
at a target to see how many pellets hit 
within a circle, and the evenness of their 
distribution. 

But if you could see the pellets traveling 
through the air, what would 


a side view of the shot ree! 

charge look like? hs 
eee 

Do all of the aor 

pellets travel eZ 








in a compact 
mass and reach the 
swiftly moving bifd at prac- 
‘tically the same instant? Or do 

they string out along the line of 
flight like a handful of pebbles thrown at 
an object, some trailing far behind? 


Western Cartridge Co. 
1022 Broadway 
East Alton, Ill, 


Shot String Mastered by Western 


Realizing that this important factor could 
no longer be left to chance, WESTERN de- 
veloped a machine that measures Shot 
String! It registers the exact position of 
each pellet in the air, at various ranges! 


With this patented machine, the only 
one of its kind, Wesrern is now able to 
determine the exact number of pellets 
actually effective during the flash of a 
second required for the bird in flight to 
pass through the path of the shot charge. 


Amazing Shot String tests prove that the 
shot charge of the ordinary load does 
string out as much as 20 feet! Often 
more! 


Having proved this, Western began ex- 
perimenting to control Shot String 
through the use of progressive burning 
wder and successfully developed the 
mous Super-X shell with its Short Shot 
String—the greatest development in 
shotgun ballistics in 30 years! 








Short Shet String—the Secret 
of Super-X Long-Range 
illing Power 
The diagrams above show that Super-X has 
more pellets concentrated within 4 feet (129) 
than are found in the entire 20-foot string of the 
ordinary load (123). 
Super-X gives you nearly twice as many ef- 
fective pellets, particularly at the longer 
ranges. Better patterns at all ranges. Control 
of pattern and Shot String extends Super-X 
killing power 15 to 20 yards beyond the effec- 
tive range of ordinary loads! Super-X gets the 
high flyers! 
The Greatest Shell of All 
In Ne progressive burning powder, 
scientifically loaded with the aid of the Shot 
String machine, enables Western to secure 
high velocity, better patterns and Short Shot 
String. °* 
Super-X was the first shell loaded with pro- 
gressive burning powder (an original West- 
ERN development) and, though extensively 
imitated, it remains today the outstanding 
long-range load. 


Most of the important improvements in am- 
munition in recent years have been made by 
Western. The Field shell, Super-X and re- 
cently Xpert, a quality load at a popular 
price. Also the Lubaloy non-fouling bullet, 
peng og Expanding, the Marksman .22 
Long Rifle, .38 S. & W. Special, and others. 
World's Champion Ammunition. Send for 
literature. 


Write for the Story of Super-X Short 
Shot String 

You'll be interested in all 
the details of Super-X 
Short Shot String. Write 
for illustrated literature 
and booklets describing 
other exclusive WesTERN 
achievements. 








Branch Offices: 

Hoboken, N. J. 
San Francisco, 

Tacoma, W: 


World’s Champion Ammunition 
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...a keen eye 
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getting powers of DU PONT OVAL! 


And every shell with DU PONT OVAL “packs 
a wallop”—yet the breech pressure is low be- 
cause the powder is of the progressive burning 
type. For a long range, game-getting, depend- 
able load take DU PONT OVAL on your hunt- 


ing trip. 


At your dealer’s you’ll find your favorite shell 





... DU PONT OVAL! 


ROWSY, chilled to the bone, decoys set 

—there you are, waiting for that flock of 
“high flyers”. Way off you hear them coming! 
Awake and confident, you watch them soaring 
toward your blind. Up goes your gun... 
BANG! Down comes your bird — another 
proof of your marksmanship and the game- 
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Due and diligent inquiry among all the 
successful duck shooters of your acquaint- 
ance will elicit the pleasing and consistent 
information that you can hit a 60-yard 
crossing duck by holding anywhere from 
the tip end of his tail to a point twenty 
feet ahead. You reach this conclusion 
from said replies, and the fact remains that 
these parties do hit ducks. Of course the 
fellow who hits his duck by holding on 
the bird’s tail never holds twenty feet 
ahead. Likewise vice-versa, the contrary, 
converse, and just the opposite. 

One thing of which I am fully per- 
suaded is that successful duck shooting is 
a matter depending not on brains and 
beauty, but on experience and practice. I 
should think that about fifty years con- 
tinuous duck shooting would constitute a 
fair course if there were not too many 
breaks in the continuity. Of course if 
successful duck shooting were purely de- 
pendent on said brains and beauty you and 
I would be a lot more satisfied with our 
bag at the end of the day. Certainly. 





A duck eye view of an unpleasant 
situation 


The funny thing to me is that I have 


with a du Pont powder load — the Standard never had any trouble in shooting a rifle 
Loads Chart tells you the load for any game — in what might be termed a respectable 


Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


and 7 out of 10 shooters depend on du Pont manner. I have never had any trouble in 


hitting running game or our running deer 
target, with the next man, provided this 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. | Party was cock-eyed, afflicted with the 


palsy, kink in his gun-barrel or otherwise 
whittled down to my size. 

Rarely have my rifle shooting results 
tended to refute all ballistic calculations as 





to bullet flight, trajectory, time, curve, etc. 





U POND POWDERS 


I found that the theoretical distance to lead 
a moving object at various ranges worked 
out pretty well with the results obtained 











in practice. 





Double Guns for game $37.50 to $750; 
Single Barrel trap guns $95 to $750. 


A New Ythaca 


With a feather-weight Ithaca you can get into action quicker, travel farther and finish fresher 
than with a heavy gun. 12 ga. as light as 6% Ibs., 16’s, 20’s and .410’s still lighter, and 
Super 10 bores weighing only 8% Ibs., that carry the extreme 10 ga. load and kill 10 or 15 
yards farther than any 12 bore. Send for 1926 Catalog. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY - Ithaca, N.Y. - Box 11 





But—ballistics and hitting ducks have 
darn little in common. 

Take the common situation I found so 
often during the past season. An old bull 
sprig or what-not appears on the horizon 
with his course laid as straight as that of a 
mail-plane. Obviously this party intends 
to have no truck with you and your lil’ 
pond other than to fly over the two of 
you about 50 yards high. From his ac- 
tions you gather that he’s headed for some 
duck-store up at the corner of San Joaquin 
and Sacramento rivers where he’s got a 
date with a classy dame to stake her to a 
little feed on a duck-millet pond he knows 
about on a quiet side-creek. This party 
is all dolled up and his ears are pinned 
back. He’s flown over a couple of clubs 
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and obtained a close shave and, of course, 
each club had a sham-pool in connection 
with it. His destination is about thirty 
miles beyond you and your shotgun. 

You have plenty of time to look over 
this situation. 

So you turtle a little farther down into 
your blind and keeping a weather eye on 
this bird, start in a little mental calculation 
about like this: 


«7 UES’ see, he’s about fifty yards high, 
and I gotta 80-yard gun, that’s thirty 
yards to the good. If he’s going sixty 
per hour he’s traveling 88 ft. per second. 
It takes .16 second for the shot—a fast 
load of No. 4 to travel 50 yards and .16 
times 88 ft. gives me in round numbers 
14 ft. he’ll fly while the shot are traveling 
up to his line of flight. Say he goes three 
feet while the hammer is falling and the 
shot is getting out of the gun, that makes 
17 ft. That baby is about 18 inches long 
it he’s like most of his tribe so I’m going 
to point this here gun just eleven lengths 
ahead of him and smack him right in the 
pazazza.” 

Some lightning calculator, hey? 

Then, shortly thereafter, the peaceful 
quiet of the marsh is broken by noises 
and “0d sound like this: 

"I Blam! Well § § § § % & &” 
I’m ns ‘§ § § § §%%%. That’s the first 
duck I’ve seen for thirty minutes. 
Whaddayaknow about that?” 

But nobody around about seems in- 
clined or able to pass on any information 
in reply to the last» question, and once 
more the marsh sinks into silence, broken 
only by occasional low rumbling sounds 
and the repetition of the inquiry as to 
what you know about that, gradually 
dying away into peace. 

Once more does the cause of ballistic 
science get a swift push in the kisser, to 
lapse into the language of the vulgar. 

Now the figures I quote are all right. 
Also this party has an 80-yard gun. He 
knows he has because he saw a pretty 
picture of a slain duck in a magazine, 
taken by a camera apparently fitted up 
with a vernier clinometer and azimuth 
graduations, judging by the printed story 
which told how the 80-yard distance was 
proved by the picture. The gun was cer- 
tainly good enough for any 50-yard shot. 

Everything was all right, but as old 
John Barlow used to say in the Reloader’s 
Bible, “when the smoke cleared away the 
turkey was still alive and kicking.” 

The past duck season I tried out lead 
theory and divers ways of shooting ducks 
and at ducks. Being the proud possessor 
of what my friend Lit Waller calls a 
“half-rate stomach,” ducks don’t greatly 
interest me after they are slain, and like- 
wise the number killed are of little mo- 
ment. A limit fails to give me much of 
a kick if it is attained by merely pointing 
the gun a couple of feet ahead of divers 
25 and 30 yard ducks and blowing the 
duck into the Happy Hunting Ground. 








DO, however, like experimental work, 

the which I would far rather do than eat 
ducks, which confession I make with em- 
barrassment but to make clear why I 
would continue to follow a method of gun 
pointing which experience had pretty 
clearly shown would not produce results. 

Wherefore, armed with a gun that I 
had thoroughly tried out to the limit of my 
resources and the ballistics of which gun 
and load had been imparted to me by 
factory friends, I tried time and again de- 
liberately holding theoretical distances 
ahead of passing ducks in the effort to see 
wherein the joker lay in such theories fail- 
ing to produce results. 


Worl ‘ 
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Shot 


IVER JOHNSON MATTED TOP RIB 
Single Barrel Shot Gun {I/lustrated} 


long-established favorite among sportsmen 

everywhere. The glare-proof, finely Mat- 
ted Top Rib extends full length of barrel. This 
tib not only subdues glare, but increases shoot- 
ing accuracy. Barrel and lug made of high 
carbon steel forged in one piece. A full choke, 
close, hard-shooting gun. Light in weight, well 
balanced, easy handling. Real black walnut 
stock and trap style fancy forend finely check- 
ered. Full pistol grip. 12, 16 and 20 gauges, and 
-410 bore, with various barrel lengths. 


a8 ae -4- 


IVER JOHNSON CHAMPION 
Single Barrel Shot Gun 


The best all-round shot gun in its class. 
Barrel and lug of high carbon steel, forged 
in one piece. Barrel full c hoke which 
assures close, hard shooting. Adjustable 
main spring tension bar; compensating 
locking bolt which automatically takes 
up wear; safety rebounding hammer; 
piano wire coil springs, heat treated, 
where necessary; real black walnut stock 
and trap style forend beautifully fin- 
ished; genuine hard rubber burt plate. 
Made in various gauges including the 
410, and different lengths of barrel. 


>¥* 
IVER JOHNSON SPECIAL TRAP 
Single Barrel Shot Gun 


A gun designed especially for trap-shoot- 
ing to sell at a moderate price. It has a 
ventilated rib, finely matted, extending 
the full length of the barrel, giving a 
maximum relief from heat waves. The 
matted top prevents glare. 
Compensating locking bolt insures 
against shooting loose. Stock and forend 
of selected black walnut, beautifully hand 
checkeredand polished. Automatic 
ejector, 12 gauge only; 32-inch barrel 
fitted with two Lyman Ivory: Sights, 


FREE: New Firearms 
Booklet for Sportsmen 


Catalog ‘“‘A” shows in detail the Iver Johnson Single 
Barrel Shot Guns and Hammerless Double Barrel Shot 
Guns ; also the various Iver Johnson ‘“* Hammer the Ham- 
mer’ Safety Revolvers. Write at once for a copy. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
13 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 

New York — 151 Chambers Street 


Chicago—108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco — 717 Market Street 


JOHNSON 


\rllNS 
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“High Velocity’’ — the 
most effective ‘‘goose’’ 
load a man ever put in 
his gun. Supplied in all 
the standard sizes. 


“Target” packs a fast, 
hard hitting pattern that 
brings home the birds and 
the bunnies. In bulk or 


dense smokeless powder - 


in all standard combi- 
nations. 


“Victor” isa mighty sweet 
trap and field load at a 
lower price. 


For your rifles and re- 
volvers, there’s nothing 
like Peters Metallics. 
Try them. All sizes from 
the small .22’s to the 
large .45-90’s. 


ar 




















HERE they are outlined against 
the sky — in an irregular rapidly 
moving ‘“‘V’”’ — the finest wild fowl to 
be found anywhere— Canadian Geese. 


But to get them, to penetrate those 
hides of gray feathers as they flash by 
you 100 to 120 feet a second, you'll 
need fast flying, hard hitting patterns 
— such as can be obtained only in 
®eters High Velocity Shells. 


Loaded with the correct amount of progres- 
sive burning powder and smooth, polished 
shot by the exclusive ®eters method, wadded 
with genuine hair felt wadding, head rein- 
forced with steel, and crimped with a firm 
bevel crimp — these are but a few of the 
reasons for the superior game getting patterns 
obtained with these longer range High Veloc- 
ity Shells. 


In the red ® line are four shells — a superior 
load for every kind of shooting, and each an 
acknowledged leader. In addition to ‘High 
Velocity”, there’s “Target” in either bulk or 
dense powder loads, universally used for field 
and trap shooting. “Victor,” an all smokeless 
shell of real quality at a lower price. “Referee” 
for a Semi-smokeless load at black powder 
shell prices. 


Insist on your dealer supplying you the red ® 
brand this season — you’llenjoy better shooting. 
Interesting ammunition literature on request, 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dept. B-27 
Los Angeles 


pes TERS 


AMMUNITION 
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My conclusion is that killing ducks by 
holding a motionless gun a predetermined 
distance ahead of the bird, even when con- 
ditions permit of plenty of time to make 
the estimate, is nearly impossible at the 
longer ranges—50 yards or more. 

In theory the fellow able to judge dis- 
tance of duck and his speed, should be able 
to make hits at least 25% of the time by 
merely pointing the gun at a spot far 
enough forward of the bird to compen- 
sate, lock, ignition, barrel and shot time. 
In practice no successful duck shot ever 
follows this plan, and I doubt if anybody 
could kill 25% of the ducks so shot at. 

One reason is that there is not sufficient 
margin for error. One is trying to inter- 
sect, by pitching up a gun and pointing it 
at a given spot, the paths of two objects 
moving at lightning speed, one of them the 
duck, the other the cloud of shot. The 
cloud of shot has some actual length to it, 
considerably shortened by such modern 
powder as Oval, but this length in point 
of time is as nothing, a few hundredths of 
a second from first to last pellet. 





He shot first and figured the ballistics 


afterward 


Shooting in Mexico where I could dis- 
turb no neighbors by my missing long 
shots, and shooting with considerably more 
limitation on the private clubs of friends, 
I have tried out all sorts of leads with this 
undoubtedly efficient 12-bore gun, but al- 
ways holding the gun still to avoid com- 
plicating this theory by gun-swing. 

Naturally, having shot a scatter-gun for 
the past thirty years, I have learned to 
point it with fair accuracy as regards 
personal errors, vertical and horizontal, all 
of which has no bearing on leading ducks 
and on theory other than to rule out the 
complications of one’s own errors. 


L_KEWISE a military rifle shooting ca- 
reer dating continuously to the days of 
my first hitch in the militia at the time of 
the Spanish War, has resulted in the 
ability to touch off a gun without yanking 
the curve out of the trigger and to do it at 
the time I select and not at some time later 
after I have blinked both eyes shut. Where- 
fore I believe that I did my part in this 
theoretical business and that my line of 
shot intersected the line followed by the 
duck. This, however, was either too far 
ahead or too far behind. 

When I really want ducks and do hit 
ducks, the process never registers clearly 
in my mind. I know that I swing rapidly 
past the duck and touch her off, and that 
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I am conscious of a little daylight ahead 
of the bird. How much daylight I don’t 
know and never did know. I know that it 
is never as much as those theoretical leads 
I figured out and tried with a still gun. 

Don’t, however, go to confusing me 
with the school of thought which holds 
that swinging a shotgun sideways imparts 
a lateral motion to the column of shot. A 
little consideration of barrel time of the 
charge of shot, and how far the gun travels 
in its side-swing during the shot passage, 
sinks this theory without trace. Yet it 
is held by a number of otherwise intel- 
ligent men. 


iy is sufficient to say that the time of 
passage of a charge of shot up a barrel 
from the shell to the muzzle is from .002 
to .004—two to four thousandths of a 
second. The mathematically inclined 
buddy has, therefore, the privilege of 
calculating how fast his gun muzzle swings 
in shooting at a duck and figuring how far 
it moves in from .002 to .004 second, then 
deciding how much of a side-swing he 
could impart to a charge of shot. 

It is interesting for the tyro at duck 
shooting to see if he can obtain definitely 
any idea of how far the old timer leads 
a given duck at a given range. Then, if 
he obtains such information, which is ex- 
tremely unlikely, to go forth and try to 
apply it to his own duck shooting. The 
sad failure that results in 75% of such 
instances is because of one or two reasons. 
The first is that the old timer is merely 
guessing how far Shead he held, just as 
he’d be guessing how he balances himself 
on a bicycle if he tried to tell you defi- 
nitely. The second is the tyro’s swing 
and all were not the same as those of the 
old timer. 

The theoretical figures for shot time and 
duck speed have been printed hundreds of 
times. Likewise the results of such 
figures, worked out in actual lead distance. 
As NO article on shooting at ducks is 
complete without them I print the time 
of flight table for shot herewith. 


Time of Flight over 
Shot size 30 40 50 60 yards 
No.4 = .07 sec. .116 sec. .163 sec. .22 sec. 
No.6 .08sec. .126sec. .18 sec. .25 sec. 


Roughly speaking, therefore, the time 
of flight of a snappy load of No. 6 shot— 
3% dr. 1% oz. is a quarter of a second 
over 60 yards. The No. 4 load, slightly 
higher in muzzle velocity—3'% dr. 1% oz. 
-—requires only .22 second. 

As our duck at 60 miles flies 88 ft. per 
second he would travel .22 times 88 or 
19.4 feet while the No. 4 load was getting 
up there, and would travel 22 ft. while the 
No. 6 load was getting up. He would thus 
be 2.6 ft. or 30 inches farther on with the 
6’s than with the 4’s and if you led him 
perfectly with the No. 4 load, you'd get 
nothing more than a possible scratch hit 
with the outer edge of the forward portion 
of the No. 6 pattern, all of which doesn’t 
kill many ducks. 

This merely illustrating the many com- 
plications in long range duck leads. 

There is not, however, theory to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, enough difference in 
different loads of the same size shot to 
cause you to miss by changing loads. Air 
resistance has a tendency to reduce re- 
maining shot velocity to much the same 
level at 60 yards regardless of the dif- 
ference in initial velocity. This is provided 
the same shot size is used. 

The reason for missing by a change in 
loads, retaining the same shot size is often 
in a wider pattern thrown by one load or 

























Model99G / 
Lever | 
Action }f \ 
Rifle 








When That | be 
Hankering Comes | 


When woods, fields and moun- 
tains are alive with game of all 
sort—when you feel the hanker- 
ing to push the old felt on your 
head and swing out along un- 
beaten trails—it’s Savage time! 
If your choice runs to lever or 
bolt action, here are two of the 
outstanding rifles of their kind 
in America: sure firing, accur- 
ate, strongly-built, and easy to 


tote.” 


Model 99 Lever Action 


Ahammerless, repeating solid breech design 
with rotary type magazine. Light and me- 
dium weight barrels, straight or pistol grip 
stocks. American walnut. Takedown and 
solid frame. Six shots. Eight styles. Weight 
6% to 8 lbs. Retail prices $34.00 to $48.00 


Model 20 (Improved) Bolt Action 


The new model incorporates suggestions of 
sportsmen everywhere: stock and barrel re- 
designed. 5 shot repeating bolt action. Solid 
frame. Medium weight, tapered barrel. 
Equipped with No. 54 Lyman Peep Sight. 
Full pistol grip. Walnut stock, finely check- 
ered. Chambered for .250/3000 and .300 
caliber cartridges. Weight 634 Ibs. Retail 
Price $50.00. 


Let your hardware or sporting goods 
dealer show you these models. Or 
fill in coupon for full data. 

SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 506 Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and operators of the J. Stevens 
Arms Co. and Page-Lewis Arms Co. 











& 
FIREARMS AND ; 
AMMUNITION i 


for a lifetime of hunting ' 


Savage Arms Corporation, Dept. 406, Utica, N.Y. . 
Please send me immediately a copy of your new 
firearms catalogue. : 











Cal. 30-40 







The Old Reliable. Choice of hundreds of Sq 5 
big game hunters. Action new. arrel 
refinished. Shipping weight, 12 Ibs. PriceF.0. 8. 


KRAG BAYONETS ‘12in. blade 







with SCABBARD 


For use im home, st en ppin, 
r ore or outdoors. 
weight 2% Ibs. “New Catalog Free on r——— ¢ 





KRAG cara | 








No C. O. D. Sh ts 
MamW. STOKES KIRK, 1627-D, North 10th St_,Philadelphia, Paull 





ZIP-ZIP 


ere is a letter we received 
from a lady from way out west. 
Gentlemen: 
ny boys were so delighted with 
the Zip-Zip Shooters that they 
ordered from you, that § am ene 
closing a cneck tor one dozen more, 
1 want each of their friends to have 
one also, please send these as soon 


as possible. 
Thousands of boys 
are made happy 
with this wonder- 
36c or 3tor$1.00 ful Zip-Zip shooter. lett esate 


Order from us or your dealer, Send stamps, coin or noney. 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 66, Columbia, 8, C. 















SAFE, reliable, easy to handle, re- 

quiring little effort to propel -- 
the Green Bay is the ideal hunting 
boat for you. 


Built of white cedar and oak; draws 
little water; flat bottom, 18 to 20 
inches wide. Painted dead grass 
colors Made in 4 sizes. Standard 
for over 40 years. 


Six cents in stamps will 
bring you the beautifully 
illustrated Kidney Book 


of Boats. Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antone 


The Famous Green 





Built only by Dan Kidney and Son 
DAN KIDNEY &.SON, West DePwe. Wis, 


Seo. Wabash Ave. 
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Duck Weather! 


In the excitement of the day’s shooting, you pay little atten- 
tion to the drizzle that soaks your valuable gun—and you! 


But afterward you both need attention, or you’ll both suffer. 


A hot bath and dry clothing does the trick for you—a good 
rub with 3-in-One, inside and out, protects your gun from rust 
and pitting, oils the firing and ejector mechanisms perfectly 
and polishes the stock to perfection. 


3-in-One 


Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


won’t gum—and it won't dry out. Instead, 
it penetrates the pores ofthe metal, forming 
a waterproof film that defies moisture. 

Used by hunters, trap shooters and target 
shots for 32 years. Army Manuals recom- 
mend it and proininent firearms manufac- 
turers pack asample with every gunor pistol. 
All good hardware, sporting goods, auto 
accessory, drug, grocery and general stores 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130G. 


have 3-in-One in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans and 
in l.oz., 3-oz. and %-pint bottles. The 
Handy Oil Canis the most convenient size; 
the %-pint bottle is the most economical. 


Ask for 3-in-One by name and look for the 
Big Red “One” ona the label. 


FREE—S:"°'e"s sample, special 
: Shooter’s Circular and Dic- 
tionary of Uses. A postal will bring all three, 


William St., New York, N. Y. 


32 Years of Continuous Service 








Vi 


UN 
“ATALOG 
/Sent FREE! 


ia 
os ba As that every 
7 hunter needs. Tells 
i, 2 all you want to know 
Nei) 










about the best guns and 
hunters’ equipment. 






Lowest market prices, of 
course. Prompt service. 
Money-back guarantee from 
the largest exclusive sporting 
goods store in America. 
Write today—a postal 
will do 

Ask for Catalog No. 69-G. No obligation. 
Von Lengerke & Antoine 


33 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Sporting Goods Exclusively 
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CRESCENT 


Good Guns at 
Low Prices 








SINGLE - BARREL 
No. 10 “VICTOR” (non-ejector), $10 
No. 11 “VICTOR” (auto-ejector)..... . $10.50 






DOUBLE- BARREL 
Hammerless, New Model 

No. 60“EMPIRE”.... $22.75 
No. 6 “ PEERLESS” D. B. Hammerless, $24.50 
All the features of high-priced guns. 
Simple construction; parts drop-forged ; 
special armory steel barrels. 


Ask Your Dealer for “CRESCENT” 
Write Us for Sporting Goods Catalog 


H. 2 D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. **4.8°32¢n"" 

















the other, and sometimes, when there is a 
change from a dense to a bulk powder or 
vice versa, a little change in the “snappi- 
ness” of the load. Mostly missing by a 
change in loads is under the hat of the 
fellow doing the shooting. When this is 
not true, then the change is in the size 
of the pattern. It is true that shifting 
from a sloppy 65% pattern of one powder 
te an 80% pattern of something like Oval, 
may result in misses because of the lack 
of charity of the 80% combination. 

For instance, disproving this favorite alibi 
as to changes in load and missing effect, 
our duPont friends assure us that their 
experiments and calculations show 3% dr. 
bulk powder and 1% oz. of No. 4 produces 
a muzzle velocity of 1535 ft. per second. 

They also say that the triflin’ load of 214 
dr. 7% oz. of No. 4, an ordinary 20 ga. load, 
gives 1495 ft. muzzle. This is a 40 ft. 
muzzle velocity difference and as much 
as you are likely to find in this size shot. 

The mean speed of the first, a heavy 12 
bore load, over 60 yards is 917 ft. per 
second, and the mean speed of the second 
over 60 yards is 906 ft. per second, a 
difference of 11 ft. The time of flight is 
.2188 sec. for the first and .2220 for the 
second, a difference of .0032 second. In 
duck travel, sticking to our 60 mile per 
hour bird, this means .0032 times 88 ft. 
or .28 foot—or 3.4 inches. 

This would not result in missing many 
ducks in view of our four or five foot 
pattern. 


BIRD speed is largely guesswork. Years 
ago the British put some pheasants and 
partridges—quail—through a chronograph 
and found them flying 30 to 35 miles an 
hour. 

Ducks travel much faster, but how fast 
nobody knows. 

That’s one reason for there being any 
ducks left to shoot at. 

Knowing, however, your time of flight 
for your shot charge, and how to reduce 
miles per hour to feet per second—there 
being 5,280 feet in a mile—you can amuse 
yourself figuring out theoretical leads to 
your heart’s content. I remarked above 
that no article on shooting ducks was com- 
plete without a time of flight or lead table. 
I should have said, also, that the article 
would be just as useful without it, for all 
the good it would do you. 

If you like theoretical lead figures, those 
printed in the Hercules “Shooters Guide” 
by Landis, are accurate as far as they go. 
I reprint them: They are for No. 6 shot. 
Range Striking velocity Time flight Lead in feet 
40 yds. 685 9 


50 583 1670 12.2 
60 495 .2190 16.00 
70 415 .2767 20.3 
80 340 3423 25.1 

Calculate for a bird speed of 50 miles 
per hour. 


And—may it do you a lot of good. 

The unknown factor is what keeps us 
from making any use of ballistic figures 
in hitting ducks. This unknown factor 
or factors, rather, consist of distance of 
bird, speed of bird, and error of shooter. 

The last error is one lightly passed over 
by most duck seekers. My twenty-five 
years of pretty consistent hanging around 
spots where shooting was in progress gives 
me a pessimistic view of this. There are 
many well meaning gents sallying forth 
each season with their 80-yard shells and 
their 80-yard guns and their 80-yard ideas 
who couldn’t hit a five-gallon oil can on 
wings, sailing across ’em at 40 yards range 
and with the mean velocity of a cop go- 
ing to pinch a bootlegger who has just 
bought twenty-five police ball tickets. 
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SIMSON 
GUNS— 


$110 








“Criterion of Quality” 


American sportsmen are now offered 
double barrel hammerless Simson at 
$110.00, the lowest price ever quoted for 
this wonderful example of the highest 
achievement in European gun making. 

The Simson is an outstanding com- 
bination of shooting ability, balance, 
finish and ultra gun-making refinement. 


Over-and-under field and trap, double barrel, 
three barrel and single barrel trap guns. Price 
range on double hammerless from $110.00. 


Ask your dealer to show you Simson models. 
If he cannot supply you, write us direct for 
Catalog X. Used guns taken in trade. 


Sole U. S. A. Agents 
Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 


SIMSON 
HOPPE: 


Nitro Powder «vs 
Solvent No. 9 


NECESSARY 


for Your Gun 























Get a Bottle Today 
Never Be Without It 


KE your shotgun or rifle shooting like a new 
gun, its bore shining like a mirror. Use 
Hoppe's Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 always'toclean 
with after firing. 

Removes every last trace of primer and powder 
acid residue. Removes leading and metal fouling. 
Absolutely prevents RUST. 

Standard for many years. Recommended by the 
U.S. War Department. Never known to fail when 
used according to directions. Makes cleaning easy 
and dead sure, 

Send 10 cents in stamps for sample. 





Oil and Grease 


Use Hoppe’s Lubricat- 
ing Oil for all working 
parts. Pure, light, highest 
viscosity, NEVER GUMS. 
Cleans and prevents tar- 
nish on all exposed metal 
surfaces. Prevents RUST. 


Hopp’e’s Gun Grease 
for safety-first swabbing 
with a field cleaner, neu- 
tralizes acid fouling in- 
definitely, prevents 
corrosion. 














All Dealers 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
2310 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











Some years ago some genius worked 
out a steel pigeon running on a carrier 
along a wire and pulled by another wire. 
When you tapped the pigeon with a couple 
of shot a trip released and the pigeon 
fell down on its hinge, showing that it 
had been hit. 


DON’T think they ever got the thing 

up to 40 miles per hour, which is nearly 
double the speed of the fastest man that 
ever ran, but is still short of that of a 
duck. It was shot at ranges of 30-40 
yards. They had one of them at a local 
club and I watched the brothers slam- 
whanging at this steel bird on many occa- 
sions. The net results of this observation 
were that a lot of would-be long range 
duck shooters had run out on the kinder- 


garten and primary stages of shotgun 
shooting, and were trying to promote 
themselves to a university course for 


which they had not been sufficiently pre- 
pared. 

The best thing the would-be duck shooter 
can do is first to get hold of a stuffed 
duck, and then put it up on a post so he 
can see the bottom parts as he would 
those of a duck in the air. A little study 
at various ranges of what details he can 
see of this duck and its feet and its colors 
would obviate a lot of 100-yard shooting 
which only results in such discouraging 
and demoralizing missing. 

The next step.is to keep the shotgun 
busy at intervals during the closed season 
until he is a really good shotgun pointer 
—the primary step for skill in duck shoot- 
ing. A trap club can do this for him. 

It is a fact that if you drew a flaming 
line across the sky showing the exact 
course followed by a duck, distance and 
all, some of these worthy gentlemen seek- 
ing ducks couldn’t hit this line because 
of error of elevation and poor fitting guns. 
And, if one cannot put his charge on the 
line followed by a duck he’s certainly go- 
ing to have a cat and dog time trying to 
solve the other problems connected with 
this noble game. 

I am sorry to say, as a person inter- 
ested in the scientific side of shooting, 
that theory and figure help no man to 
learn to kill ducks, other than to prove 
that if he aims at the bird with a still 
gun, he will miss said bird with the utmost 
regularity. 

There seems only one prescription. And 
this is to get a good gun, a gun that fits 
you, and then to swing and keep on 
swinging until you find the right combi- 
nation. For a single line of advice I 
haven’t found anything better than the 
advice of a duck-hunting Dad of the old 
Mississippi River days. 

And this is to start behind the bird, 
swing rapidly past it, and pull as you 
pass. If you swing fast enough—and not 
too fast, you are certain to connect. 

And that’s leaving plenty of room for 
an alibi for me if this advice doesn’t work. 


A CUT-DOWN .45-70 
By J. V. K. Wagar 

HE .45-70 was, and is, a good car- 

tridge. It is, of course, obsolete for 
many purposes in these days of the .30-06 
and similar cartridges, but, even granting 
this, there are few cartridges which can 
give the dyed-in-the-wool gun crank more 
pleasure in their use. The reasons for this 
statement are as follows: 

1. There are few black powder car- 
tridges which will give equal accuracy 
with fixed ammunition. 

2. Considerable accuracy can be had with 
reloaded cartridges even when _ using 
roughly measured powder charges and 
rather poor cast bullets. 











Outshoot Your Friends With a 


Crosman Pneumatic .22 


Here’s the rifle that has taken the country by 
storm—thousands sold in few months. Up 
to full 50 yards accuracy of this rifle will 
surprise you and your friends. Hundreds 
of letters prove it. Dr. Sutton writes, “On 
recent African hunt the Crosman proved 
extremely valuable.” Rip Collins, Detroit’s 
star pitcher, says, “Put 7 pellets in succession 
in ten-cent piece at 20 yards.” Lieut. Hugh 
G. Dugan of the Air Force says, “Wish to 
express my admiration for the accuracy and 
hard-hitting qualities of Crosman Pneumatic.” 


Adjustable Power 
Surprising force for field or hunt- 
ing, lighter force for practice in 
cellar, attic, indoors or yard, with 
same remarkable accuracy. Force 
is compressed air under tre- 
mendous pressure, same force 
that stops railroad trains. 


Needs No Cleaning 


Absence of powder 
leaves barrel bright 
and shining ab 
ways. Use it and 
put it away. 

















Powderless 
No deposit in bar- 
rel to pit rifling or 
impair flight of bullet. 
Use legal in cities. 


*Power 
Without 


Powder” Noiseless 


Doesn’t disturb the neigh- 
bors. You can pick off 
small game one after the 
other without startling other 
game nearby. 
Economical 

Bullet is spool-shaped, un- 
gr , with rounded nose. 
Five shots for a penny—one-third 
the cost of .22 powder cartridges. 


A Real Gun 

The Crosman is 35 inches long; weighs 53s 
pounds. Takes down to fit suitcase; only one 
screw to remove. Heavy solid American 
Walnut stock with pistol-grip and steel butt- 
plate give excellent balance; silver front sight 
and rear peep; round barrel of blued oul is 
deeply rifled with scientific precision; handles 
just like any high grade rifle and is the pride 
of expert riflemen. 


Order Now 


Crosman Pneumatic Rifle $15 (West of Rockies $17.50) 
—Bullets, per 1,000, $2.25 (West of Rockies $2.40)— 
case $1.75 unlined, $2.25 lined—target holder $1.50— 
all prepaid. Go to your dealer. If he cannot supply 
you, send check or money-order. 


CROSMAN ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 

462 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Canada: 70 West King Street, Toronto 
Dealers: Write for our proposition. 
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1870 Marlin 1926 








YOUR FLIGHT GUN 


HEN this year’s big flight of cold- 

weather fowl comes sky-hooting 
down from the Northern wastes, take 
your toll with a Marlin Shotgun. The 
gun that drops the highest speed-duck 
stone dead. 

In pass shooting, you’ll marvel at its 
range in high winds. In the shelter of 
the timber, you’ll pat it with pride for 
the fast birds pulled down from far 
above the tallest elm or cotton-wood. 
Over the decoys, you'll defy the world 
to drop a neater double. 

John Marlin’s originality in gun de- 
signing, his exclusive system of boring, 
are passed on to you by Marlin experts 
in a gun without failings. Your Marlin 
gives you the maximum performance 
of the shells you shoot. 

Get a Marlin Shotgun—built to gratify 
your highest ambition. Ask your dealer. 


GET THE CATALOG 

Learn all about the gun you 
want, and the complete Marlin 
line of shotguns and rifles— 
with its solid background of 
original development and 
modern refinement. Write 
today for free Complete 
1926 Catalog. 











MODEL 43-A 
MARLIN SHOTGUN 


12 Gauge, Hammerless 
Takedown 


In 20 Gauge, Model 44-A 


Both handling regular 
and 24-inch shells 


TRACE (e) MARK 


Expert Repair Service 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
95J WillowSt., New Haven, Conn. 
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3. The .45-70 is the most powerful low- 
pressure load which the average healthy 
man can shoot a great amount without 
tiring rapidly from recoil. 

4. The .45-70 has an unusually large 
variety of bullets adapting it to a wide 
variety of uses, varying from light game 
and short range target shooting to heavy 


game shooting and target work at 
moderately long ranges. 
5. Ammunition for the .45-70 can be 


procured at almost any store in the United 
States which handles any rifle ammunition 
larger than the .22 rim fire cartridges. 

6. The .45-70, when properly loaded with 
black powder, is so remarkably free from 
bad powder fouling that for all sporting 
uses and target work smokeless powder 
is unnecessary. 

7. The .45-70 is an honest-to-goodness 
big-bore, delighting the heart of almost 
any big-bore enthusiast. 

8. With the regular black powder and 
cast bullet loads, one has in the .45-70 
practically unlimited barrel and action life. 

9. Because of its straight shell and low 


plus postage, decided that it would be a 
whole lot more usable arm if it were 
altered a wee bit. So, taking the rifle, 
and -seeking out one Howard Pinney, 
friend and gunsmith, the job was done. 

The barrel length of this musket, in 
common with others of its kind for sale 
by the N. R. A., was 32.6”. We decided 
to cut the barrel to 24”, partly because 
that length was just two inches longer 
than the barrels of the old .45-70 Spring- 
field carbines, and, partly because we had 
a hunch that such a length would be most 
desirable. Removing the barrel and re- 
ceiver from the stock by driving off the 
barrel bands and removing the screw hold- 
ing the tang of the receiver to the trigger 
guard, we then cut off the barrel with a 
hacksaw, using a wooden-jawed vise to 
hold the barrel, and leaving the barrel just 
a fraction of an inch longer than the de- 
sired 24” to allow for trueing up. 

In trueing the barrel the muzzle was 
filed down with a fine file until it appeared 
fairly true to the eye and at right angles 
to the bore. An adjustable square was 





The rifle in question 


pressures one need never resize his .45-70 
shells when used in a tight action. 

10. The .45-70 will stop anything that 
walks on the American continent, outside 
of some zoological gardens, even more ef- 
fectively than some of our more modern 
cartridges. 


OME ultra-modernists will no doubt 

rave over this and, perhaps, justly so. 
For military purposes, for goat and sheep 
hunting, for any other really long range 
shooting the .45-70 is a thing of the past. 
Even I, who love nothing better than the 
flame and smoke and roar and kick of 
black powder, have the .30-'06s, the 8 mm. 
Mausers and Mannlichers, the .405s and 
many other modern rifles. But, when a 
finicky Springfield sporter refuses to 
group with ordinary loads, when the auto- 
matic pistols will not properly feed and 
eject their hand loads, when the endless 
split-haired balancing of high power loads 
becomes irksome, when any of the vexing 
problems arise which make even the 
veteran reloader periodically swear off re- 
loading; then it’s a glorious relief to find 
a gun and a cartridge which will hit things 
with just ordinary good bullets, with 
primers seated just well enough to allow 
the breech block to close with ordinary 
ease, and with powder poured into the 
shell until it reaches say 34” of the top. 

Just recently I was looking over the 
single shot Winchester and Sharps rifles, 
the 1886 Winchester, and the various 
Springfields which make up the .45-70 
group of rifles in my collection and, upon 
picking up a new .45-70 Springfield musket, 
purchased from the N. R. A. for $1.50 


then brought into use and the cutting down 
continued with the finest of Swiss files 
until the beam of the angle-square laid 
flat on the muzzle when tried from all 
sides of the barrel. A right angle square 
cannot be used because of the taper of the 
barrel. The muzzle was left flat on the 
end, in common with some of the finest 
target barrels having no crowning or 
countersinking at the muzzles. The 
muzzle was finished with a high polish, 
using a soft, fine-grained stone followed 
by crocus cloth. 

In making the front sight we cut off 
each side of the sight lug, and then thinned 
down the inside of the piece cut off until 
it fitted the barrel 9/10 of an inch from 
the old front sight, including with it a 
piece of the barrel extending ™% inch on 
new sight base. The bluing was filed off 
inside these markings, the segment of a 
band was set in place, lined up approxi- 
mately, and its position on the barrel 
marked by scratching around the muzzle 
with a needle. This front sight and its area 
was treated with hydrochloric acid, and 
then heavily tinned with solder. The same 
practice was followed with the under side 
of the sight base, after the surrounding 
parts of the barrel and sight were heavily 
greased to keep the acid from removing 
the bluing. Then the sight was fitted in 
place and both it and the barrel under it 
were heated with a blow torch until the 
solder had fused. (In case the sight is not 
then in perfect alignment, it may be heated 
again, moved into the proper position, and 
allowed to cool.) This method of mount- 
ing sights is, as may be imagined, a task 
requiring patience and skill, but when 
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Pubber-All 


Vu The Perfect Waterproof Suit 


Guaranteed Absolutely Waterproof 











Also made in two pieces 
DUCK-HUNTERS and Other Sportsmen 


Keep dry in the worst rain. 
Suit slips over your regular clothes. 
Hood Collar protects the neck and head. 


This one-piece 
The 


NO BUTTONS OR HOOKS 


Pull the string of the Hookless Fastener up 
or down to open or close. Cloth is made 
of a sheet of pure rubber vulcanized be- 
tween two layers of cloth. Weight 3 Ibs. 
If your dealer does not stock the RUBBER- 
ALL yet, order direct from us. en 
check or money order for $13.50. State 
chest and height measurements and we will 
ship at once, parcel post prepaid. 


Booklet free upon request. 


THE RUBBER-ALL CO. 
35 Ww. 25th Street 


New York 















handsomely 

finished Ham- 
merless Ejector 
Single Trigger Gun. 


Built to or- 
der, delivered 
duty paid. 


. W. GREENER LIMITED 
29, Pall Mall, London 


St. Mary’s Row 


or 
Birmingham, England 


Are Youa 
| Rotten Shot? 
Deadly addition 
to modern shot- 
gun. Makes good 
shotsof poorones. 
Will increase your enjoyment afield. Quail, grouse, woodcock or 
og psec how to lead correctly Wo more guesswork. Of bined 
idly on breech barrels. _ All quses 
Dethie ns venly Lg itpaid $2.50, Ye -3 Booklet. Wing oot 
aac * __cireular and testimonials. New York Agen’ 
re hs 
WILBUR GUN SIGHT, P. O. Box 185, Times Sq., N. Y. ons 


OCEAN CITY NEW JERSEY 
10 Miles South of Atlantic City 
THE 


FLANDERS 


BOARDWALK AT ELEVENTH STREET 
American Plan :: New :: Modern :: Fireproof 
232 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Sea Water Baths and Open-Air Swimming Pool 
J. HOWARD SLOCUM, President-Manager 





























properly done makes one of the neatest 
and most substantial ways of re-attaching 
the original front sight on a cut down 
military rifle. The slight heating required to 
flow the solder will not injure the barrel. 


B* this method of sight mounting the 
front sight was set almost a tenth of 
an inch higher than originally, which was 
very desirable since this rifle had always 
before shot too high at short ranges. 

The next problem was that of adapting 
the stock to the altered barrel. After 
much pleasurable and lengthy argument 
we decided to leave the forearm the full 
length of the barrel, similar to those found 
on some sporting rifles of foreign and 
domestic manufacture. The stock was cut 
off just 2/10 of an inch back of the muzzle 
of the barrel and finished smooth and 
square at this point. Then, around the 
barrel and stock at this place, the stack- 
ing swivel band was fitted, after trimming 
out the upper part of the band to fit the 
barrel, now larger than at the original 
muzzle. The wood had to be trimmed 
dewn to fit into this band. The stacking 
swivel was removed, since it added nothing 
to the appearance of the arm, and in the 
rifle’s now shortened condition it could not 
be stacked with others of its kind should 
the need arise. This left only the sling 
swivel on the front band which, with the 
other sling swivel on the trigger guard, 
makes the gun very handy to carry about 
with a sling. The front band was 
fastened by boring a hole transversely 
through the band and stock and fitting this 
hole with a pin. 

For a time I considered filling in the 
slot left by the removal of the ramrod, 
gluing in a tight fitting piece of black 
walnut, but have since then decided to 
leave the slot as it is. Someday I might 
care to keep a short rod in there. 

The gun is finished and some greet it 
with caustic humor, but most of those who 
have seen it wish for one like it and all 
who have used it are delighted with the 
way in which it places its bullets. 

The rifle now weighs a little over eight 
pounds and is 43 inches in length. It is 
light enough to be portable, heavy enough 
to be steady, simple enough to be reliable, 
and rapid enough in fire to be usable on 
many trips. Once it was awkward to 
handle but it now balances and handles 
beautifully. Furthermore, because of the 
greater stiffness which the barrel now pos- 
sesses, the rifle shoots many different loads 
with practically the same sighting; almost 
as well as the very heavy barrelled 
Winchester single shot .45-70 does. 


N the rifle’s new form I have used many 
loads with delightful results. First of 
all there is a light load made up of 25 grs. 
of FF.G., a grease proof wad, and a 
greased, cloth-patched 139 gr. ball shoved 
down hard on the wadded powder. This 
is a very accurate load for dropping hawks 
and owls off the tops of the pines with- 
out the necessity of wondering how the 
neighboring rancher’s cattle, down the 
valley, will fare when the bullet arrives. 
For the slightly greater range needed for 
jack rabbits and prairie dogs the 210 gr. 
grooved Ideal bullet ahead of 40 grs, of 
FF.G. more than suffices. For coyotes 
up to 125 yards the 300 grain paper patch 
express bullet ahead of 65 grs. of FF.G. 
does well, although this load in FF.G 
black powder has a slight tendency to foul 
unless one moistens the barrel between 
every few shots by spitting in the bore. 
Of the heavier loads I find the .45-70-350, 
using the old .45-75 bullet, by all odds 
the best. It lacks the sluggishness of 
the 405 and 500 gr. bullets and has con- 








made by the makers of 
the famous 


BUCK SKEIN 


SHIRTS & JACKETS 


$5} to$Q 50 


depending on quality of 
material. 100% wool. 














The husky young pard- 
ner of old reliable and 
only or-ig-in-al Buck 
Skein. Something like 
a sweater, something 
like a shirt, something 
like a coat, yet warmer 
than any of them, 
less expensive, and 
BETTER than all, 


Sink your fingers in Buck 
Jack’s soft, fleecy wool. 
You'll understand why the 
sharp tooth of Winter can’t 
bite through the stout, all-wool 
flannel. 


See the springy belt, convertible 
collar, two-button adjustable 
cuffs, over-size button-through 
flap pockets, double seams for 
strength. 


And see the marvelous COL- 
ORS you may choose from— 
Gulf Blues—Emerald Greens— 
Firebrand Reds— Cowhide 
Yellows—Sagebrush Purples— 
Colors that would make 
a blind man blink. 


FREE: 

BUCK SKEIN JOE’S 
FAMILY ALBUM 
Tells the whole story in 
colored pictures. Shows 
various styles and prices. 
Send the coupon—today. 


Back Stat. Tee 


Buck Skein Joe, c/o Lustberg, Nast & Co.,Inc. | 
Dept C-10, 331 Broadway, N.Y. C. | 
Mail me, please, a copy of your ‘Family Album” 
folder, showing Buck Jacks priced from $5 to 
$8.50; and showing the Buck Skein Shirt at $4 
and Buck Skein Jacket at $6.50. 
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The right gun 
for any shooting 


X makes the proper gun 
for every kind of shooting— 
each especially designed for 
the work it must do. 
Guns for brush 
shooting—for upland 
game—for wildfowl 
—including the Super- Fox, the 
original long-range duck gun. 
And, of course, trap guns 
built to the most exacting 
specifications. 

Get a gun designed for your 
kind of shooting — Fox has it. 
And you'll get a lifetime of 
shooting satisfaction from any 
Fox Gun. 

Write for catalog and prices. 

A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4616 N. 18th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


FOXGUNS 


: 11|[ AX DUCK SHOOTERS! 
The Broadbill Duck Call >! ~ pond 
VE DUCK DECOY 
ANCHOR 
TTACHMENT 

















Compare it with others you may have used : 
and you will find a difference in results. Snaps on and off. Will mot snarl in any man- 
ner. No lame ducks, no snarled-up ducks, no 


I scaped ducks. Guaranteed perfect. 
Ask your dealer, or $1.00 Postpaid || escaped duc a, Guaranteed perfect. 





Dealers ask your Jobber ~ re 3, ye 
N. C. HANSEN CO. Makers of the famous Two-Trigger Game Traps 
Zimmerman Minn. Dept. W. E. 10 Chester, Pa. 











LYMAN SIGHTS 


“One well-directed shot’’ 
you’ve dreamed of! 


Down goes the big buck, crashed in one shot. You just 
knew you’d get him this year if you put on Lyman Sights. 
Greater speed and accuracy are combined in the Lyman aper- 
ture method of sighting. You can cover your mark instantly. 


Lyman Sights for practically te ssw o 
every gun made Winchester 54 


No. 48 for Springfield 1903, No. 48 W for new Winches- 
Krag, Ross 10, .280, Lee Enfield, ter 54 — senses enh of 
B.S.A. .22cal.sportingandrifles "eceiver which is tapped an 
with Martiniactions. Without tilled for sight. With disc, 
disc, $11.00. Disc, 50c. complete, $11.50. 

No. 48 R for the New Rem- 

No. 48 M for Mausers and . 

E . » ~ ington M. 30 Express Rifle. 
ye Mlb Wang a Etgenes, Seruesn front sight 
‘ bd . - and 48 R, 26% in. Receiver 
down peep. Without disc, tapped and drilled. $11.50 
$11.00. Disc, 50c. with disc. 


Send 10c for complete Lyman Catalog 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 70 West Street, Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 
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siderable more accuracy and a more sus- 
tained flight than the 300 gr. .45 cal. 
bullets, although for really heavy game the 
405 and 500 gr. grooved bullets or the 420 
and 500 gr. paper patched bullets have al- 
ways proved best. 

Except when using light bullets and 
heavy powder charges, this .45-70 will 
shoot the full loads of black powder with 
such cleanliness that smokeless is of little 
advantage. And even with such loads the 
barrel may be kept clean by the application 
of a little saliva now and then. 

Anyone inexperienced with reloading 
should be very hesitant about using smoke- 
less powders in these arms. While they 
are more than amply strong for their 
proper loads with black powder, they have 
not the extra margin of safety needed for 
extra heavy loads, which often occur with 
carelessly handled smokeless powder. 

Today, with the Sharps, Ballards, Mar- 
lins, Remingtons and Winchesters no 
longer made for the .45-70, there is only 
one rifle which the gun enthusiasts can 
easily procure in the .45-70. That one is 
the .45-70 Springfielu, for sale to members 
of the N. R. A. Because there are many 
who do like the old rifle with its big 
hammer, -blued barrel and casehardened 
action set into straight-grained walnut of 
a sort that is hard to find today, and be- 
cause many like the cartridge, I have 
written this in hopes that I may help to 
make these old rifles more usable. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CHOOSING A RIFLE 


Cart. Paut A, Curtis: 

I am thinking of buying a rifle for deer and 
bear hunting and I would like to have your 
opinion of the best one of the following rifles: 
Model 54 Winchester 276 caliber, Model 54 Win- 
chester 30 govt. .06, 35 caliber Remington pump 
action, 351 caliber Winchester automatic, 35 
caliber Remington automatic. 

What do you think of the automatic rifles? 

Some hunters tell me they would not have a 
bolt action rifle. What is your opinion of which 
is the best action? 

Could you say what a plain, good stock would 
cost for the Model 54? 

Is a peep sight about as good without a wind 
gauge on it? 

Byron June. 

Ans.—Of the rifles you list in your inquiry I 
would prefer for the purpose, first the Model 54 
for the .30-06 government cartridge, and the others 
in the order named. Second, the Winchester 
Model 54 .270; thirdly, the Remington .35 Auto- 
matic; fourth, the Winchester .351 Automatic; 
fifth, the Remington Pump Action. 

The automatic rifles for the limited range which 
we shoot deer and bear in the eastern states and 
eastern Canada are quite powerful and accurate 
enough and have more than necessary range, but 
they would be out of it for western shooting, 
which demands greater energy and longer accurate 
range. For our eastern shooting I don’t think 
there is a better gun than the .35 Automatic. 

You will, of course, hear a lot of hunters say 
that they wouldn’t have a bolt action gun. They 
speak through ignorance. Any man who has used 
both as I have will tell you that beyond question 
the bolt action is in every respect superior to the 
lever. It is more reliable, less apt to jam, less 
liable to get out of order, is suitable for more 
powerful cartridges, more durable, usually gives 
better accuracy and the gun is easier to clean. 

A good, plain sporting stock could be made for 
the Model 54 for about $45.00. 

It isn’t necessary to have a wind gauge adjust- 
ment on a peep sight, but I would suggest it. It 
permits us to more carefully adjust our sights to 
overcome drift and the difference in point of 
impact caused by varying vibration of different 
charges in the same cartridge. 

Sxootinc Ep1tor. 


PARADOX 


Mr. Asutey A. Harnes, Care or Frecp & STREAM: 

I greatly enjoyed your April article on round 
balls in shotguns, and am sorry you did not 
touch on a subject which I have seen mentioned, 
but never fully explained, viz.: “The Paradox 
Bore.” Several Englishmen have mentioned the 
system, and in a very general way, I know 
what it is, but nothing definite. As it is along 
the line of your recent article, will you not in an 
early article explain to the readers of Fietp anp 
STREAM just what the system is, and how it affects 
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loads of both small and buckshot. Holland & 
Holland advertise “Paradox,” as a “perfect shot- 
gun and at the same time an accurate and power- 
ful rifle,” but I have never seen any ballistics 
of the gun, or what effect the rifling will have 
on small shot load. There is absolutely no doubt 
of the wisdom of a heavy ball cartridge, as an 
emergency load, and as you seem to think the 
same and as your recent article evinces interest, 
I hope you will touch upon the subject at an 
early date. It seems of especial interest what 
effect such boring will have upon small shot loads, 
as well as the ballistics of the ball cartridge. 

Hoping I may soon have the pleasure of some- 
thing on the subject from your facile pen. 

C. M. SuMRALL. 


Dear Captain Curtis: Know nothing about 
the Paradox except what can be learned in Eng- 
lish catalogs. Why not write an article on this 
yourself? or use part of this letter and answer in 
your query section. 

HAINeEs. 

Ans —Mr. Ashley Haines has forwarded to me 
your letter of April 4 to him. Mr. Haines says 
he is not familiar with the P 'aradox system other 
than what he has read in the British sporting 
catalogs. 

In fact, there are very few of us in this country 
who are in a position to talk intelligently on the 
Paradox, because the gun is so little suited to 
American shooting. 

As I haven’t a Paradox, and never having had 
an opportunity to do any testing with it, I do not 
feel that I can approach the subject with the con- 
fidence that I can that of the round ball in the 
shotgun, or buckshot loads. 

Briefly speaking, the Paradox is a_ shotgun 
smoothly bored to within about six inches of the 
muzzle and then rifled with a large, shallow, broad 
land rifling of an oval type, the grooves cut oval 
so as to eliminate shot deformation as much as 
—- The purpose is to give one the advan- 
tage of a shotgun pattern with bird shot for 
feathered game and yet the superior accuracy of 
a ball cartridge for big game. This so-called 
superior accuracy does not amount to a great 
deal. I wouldn't expect the gun to do better than 
group in a foot square at eighty to one hundred 
yards and, of course, one cannot expect to get 
much more than true cylinder patterns with the 
shotgun barrel; in fact, fe is rather lucky to get 
as good a pattern as he would from a true 
cylinder shotgun barrel when it is rifled at the 
muzzle, which naturally tends to disrupt the pat- 
tern to some extent. Such a gun is neither fish 
nor fowl. It would hardly give a shotgun pat- 
tern that would be effective at anything over 
moderate range, nor does it insure for the shooter 
a rifle pattern at moderate rifle range. 

They have been used a great deal I understand 
in the Orient by British Colonial sportsmen where 
one has the opportunity of running into a tiger or 
leopard at short quarters while probably out in- 
tent on shooting snipe or partridge, or possibly 
ducks along some rice patty. Such a gun could 
easily account for any such game and, really, I 
think would be an ideal one in the battery of any 
African or Indian sportsman, but it hardly comes 
within the sphere of requirements of the North 
American shooter of today. 

SuootinG Epitor. 


8 M/M LEBEL 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

Will you please give me some information on 
the French Military Rifle, 8 m/m, as sold by the 
National Rifle Association? 

Is the bolt absolutely safe? What is the length 
of the barrel? Is it a reliable arm where accuracy 
is not a primary factor? Any other information 
you may be able to give will be greatly appre- 


ciated. 
R. C. HaMBLeNn. 
Ans.—For any other purpose than hanging on 
the wall in your den as a decoration, I would not 
for a moment recommend the French Lebel 8 


m/m rifle. It is, without any single exception, 
that I can call to mind, the crudest, clumsiest 
bolt action rifle that I have ever seen. I don’t 


think for one moment that the rifle is unreliable 
insofar as safety is concerned, and the cartridge 
is a marvelously good one from a military point 
of view, due to its exceptional range on ac- 
count of the splendidly designed boat-tailed bullet. 
Accuracy, however, is another matter. 

The French Army looks upon the rifle more or 
less as a handle on which to attach a bayonet. 
The rifle, due to its big tolerance in boring, the 
crudity of its construction and the rear sights 
with which it is equipped, is incapable of anything 
approaching accuracy as we understand it in this 
country. 

It is known as the Lebel 1886. It is 8 m/m, or 
.315 caliber, a rimmed cartridge. The barrel is 
thirty- -one and _a fraction inches long, sighted for 
2187 yards. The magazine holds eight cartridges. 
The velocity of this cartridge as of 1914 was 
2300 f. s. The rifles in storage under control of 
the D. C. M. are weapons made in this country 
for our Allies during the War and not delivered 
at the time of the Armistice. 

Suootine Epitor. 


LEAD ON DUCKS 
Carr. Paut A. Curtis: 
Has your office any information as to how far 
a hunter in shooting different kinds of ducks and 
geese should lead them? Some claim it a foot. 





For Better Shooting — 


WIN CHESTER 


TRADE MARK 





Its job finished at the 
muzzle, the Prestic 
Wad is through. It 
never breaks into the 
shot charge, which 
travels on smoothly to 
form an even, perfect 
pattern. 





HE wadding in your shell im- 

prisons a gas blast of several 
tons’ power. Too fragile wadding 
lets this giant escape. The shots 
are scattered into patchy groups, 
velocity is low, range is poor. Yet 
if the wadding is too hard and 
loose fitting, it plows through 
the shot group and scatters the 
charge. 


Prestic Wadding means: 





SHELLS 
nith 
the famous 


Prestic 
Wadding 





The famous WINCHESTER 
Prestic Wadding solves the prob- 
lem. Cupped firmly into the shell, 
it tightly seals in the gas right up 
to the muzzle. Plastic, yet firm, it 
offers just the right resistance to 
deliver all that pent-up power 
squarely back of the shot charge 
—tremendous power, lightning 
velocity, utmost range. 


Complete control of gas blast—better pattern 
Smooth, even explosion —lessened recoil 
Full power right to the muzzle— high velocity and extreme range 


WINCHESTER Prestic wadded shells are famous for their every-day dependability 
and uniformity. Every load is made to a uniform standard of velocity and pressure. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


LEADER , 


REPEATER ; 


RANGER 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 











OLT’S FAMOUS 
HARD RUBBER CALLERS 
Regular Crow Call $1.00 
a .::: Duck Call $1.00 
Adjustable Duck, Crow, Hawk, etc. Call, $1.50. 
hen better calls are made OLT makes them. 


PHILIP OLT Dept. SG Pekin, Ill. 








NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
Restore the finish on Ex: gees 

in ten minutes for 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept.F-S-10 BRADFORD, PA. 


Coun gtutn) 








Johnson's 
Folding 
Goose 





Folding Goose decoys $1 ea. New stake-outs 35c ea. 
Made in many species. We prepay the postage. 


Johnson’s Folding Decoys 74, cone Seer 


Send for Samples of Modern Decoys 
Compact, light, inexpensive decoys, built for long service. Lifelike 
shape and colors, float as high on the water as Papa 
Mallard himself, and keep moving. Fool a man or 
a duck. Send 55c stamps for sample, or $6.60 per doz. &7 
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Improve Your Fall Sport! 


There’s a real difference in your shooting when you use an original and 
genuine imported arm of famous make, You get better results because 
of balance and construction—longer life because of material and workmanship 
—and there’s pride in its ownership. 







For Big Game 
Hunting— 
The genuine Mauser 
Sporting Rifle. 3 
models in 30-06 Gov- 
ernment Cartridge. 


For Trap and Field Shooting— 
The original Merkel Brothers Over-and- 
Under. All Gauges and variety of sizes. 
Weare the exclusive American agents for both Merkel Brothers and Mauser and 
carry the largest assortment in this country of only new and genuine imported 
arms and ammunition, including William Tell and Luna Target Pistols, 
Merkel Brothers Drillings, Mauser and Luger Automatics, D. W. M. and 
other foreign ammunition. We positively do not handle or trade second-hand 
firearms and our stock must not be confused with that of firms carrying rebuilt, 
remade and refinished goods. We also carry a full line of the better grade 
American arms and ammunition. Also try our famous “all-in-one” Stoegerol 
gun oil—a preventative and protective. 

Send for our 64-page, fully illustrated catalog. To protect 


ourselves against free-catalog hunters, we ask you to send 
25c¢ in stamps; we credit this amount on your first purchase. ° U.S. 


Headquarters 


A. F. STOEGER, INC. jor 


Genuine 


f}} 224 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK,N.Y. Qe 
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ARBLES 


" (JOINTED) 


Rifle Rods 
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See that steel connection, 


) Jointed Brass Rod has several valuable 
and exclusive features, foremost of which are the rigid 
steel joint and the responsive steel swivel. 

_A Marble’s rod is safe—dependable. Will not break off in your 
rifle. As rigid as a one-piece rod—and stays so. The end of rod is fitted 
with a steel, roller-bearing swivel which will withstand hard pulls and 
thrusts and prevents unscrewing of joints. A Marble’s rod costs a little 
more than an ordinary brass rod, but it lasts indefinitely. 

Made in 26-in., 30-in. and 36-in. lengths. 
No. 9622—.22 and .25 cal., .204-in. diam 
No. 9728—.28 cal. and up, .25-in. diam 
Marble's all-steel jointed rods same price 


MARBLES Rifle Cleaner 


Shown at right, thoroughly cleans without injuring finest rifle. Fits 
any standard rod. 50 cents. State calibre wanted. 
Write for Complete Marble’s Catalog 
Marble's catalog illustrating end describing more than sixty items 
of Marble’s Outing Equipment mailed free on request. Write for it. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. a) 525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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Some six feet when they are flying sideways. I 
have never yet killed the duck back of the one I 
shot at. H. B. Situ. 

Ans.—It is impossible for anyone to tell you 
how far to lead ducks and geese. Some varieties 
fly faster than others. In the first place, you have 
got to be able to judge distances accurately, and 
it largely depends upon how quickly your own 
brain, trigger finger and eye act together. One 
man swings fast and another man swings slowly; 
one man pulls the trigger quickly and another 
one pulls it slowly. In the meantime the duck is 
caverns considerable distance in a fraction of a 
second. 

One has to learn leads for himself. I wrote 
an article several years ago explaining how im- 
possible it is for anybody to tell another how to 
lead. Two good shots may be radically different. 
They may shoot at a pair of birds across 
their blind, one may say that he leads twelve or 
fifteen feet and the other fellow says he leads two 
feet, and yet they both kill and they both may be 
pretty near right. 

I can say this much, however, and it is as much 
as anyone can tell you: if you keep the gun 
swinging all the time, you. should connect. 
uniformly with the bird’s flight, if you hold about 
his own length in front of him under thirty yards, 
two lengths in front of him under forty yards, 
you will come pretty near connecting with him. 

mean by this, bring up the gun sharply just 
behind him and race the muzzle past him, and 
as you gain this distance in front keep the gun 
swinging all the time, you should connect. I 
you allow the muzzle of the gun to stop this swing 
at the moment you pull the trigger you will miss 
the bird by a large margin behind. 

SHootinc Eprtor. 


10 BORE 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: . 

I read with a great deal of interest, your arti- 
cle in the January issue of FreELp anp STREAM on 
new 10-bore super-X shells. 

I have an old (over twenty-five years, No. 
63164) 10-bore Parker, much used, but from its 
condition never abused and recently renovated by 
the Parker people, with 30-inch barrels, right 
modified and left full choked. I do not know what 
4 - chambered for but have been using factory 
shells. 

I would appreciate your answering the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. What is the difference between Hy-power 
Super-X shells and Super-X shells? 

2. How long is the new 10-bore Super-X shell 
you refer to? 

3. If it is a 3-inch shell will it fit in my 10- 
inch bore gun without the gun being rechambered ? 

. If the gun must be rechambered for 3-inch 
shell will its shooting with a shorter shell be pos- 
sible? ; “ie 

5. Will the new shell in your opinion change 
the speed or density of the gun’s targeting? 

6. Is the gun strong enough for a 3-inch Super- 
X shell? 4 

I also have a-J. P. Sauer & Son medium quality 
12-gauge gun, about twenty years old, little used, 
30-inch fluid steel Krupp-Essen_ barrels, right 
modified and left full choked. The gun is in 
perfect condition. Paut Grout. 

Ans.—The new 10-bore Super-X shell is of 
standard length, viz., 234 inches in length, and 
will chamber in your Parker gun. It is not 
necessary for you to increase the length of your 
chamber. I am perfectly certain that your 10- 
bore Parker has a 234 inch chamber. 

To answer your question on the use of short 
shells in long chambers I would say that if you 
were using a 3-inch chambered gun when shooting 
234-inch shells you would get a reduction in pat- 
tern of about 5 per cent. 

Of course I haven’t seen your gun, but you 
tell me it has just been renovated by the Parker 
Company. I would therefore unhesitatingly say 
that it would be perfectly safe to use Super-X 
10-bore ammunition in it. This shell is no differ- 
ent than any other Super-X shell except that it 
is of larger caliber. Proportionately the charge 
is about the same. The new shell will of course 
give you greater density of pattern at any given 
range than the old standard 16-bore ammunition. 
This has been explained innumerable times in 
Fretp aNp StrEAM. To begin with, you are shoot- 
ing % oz. more shot, but aside from this you are 
getting a shorter shot column and a lower per- 
centage of deformed shot from wear in the barrel. 
Consequently your pattern will be thicker and inci- 
dentally, the sustained velocity is somewhat higher. 

What I have just said in regard to your 10- 
bore applies equally to your Sauer, but of course 
you shouldn’t use the special 3-inch 12-bore shell 
in your Sauer, which is undoubtedly bored for 
23%4-inch cases, and as you have a 10 for long 
range work I wouldn’t advise you to make a spe- 
cial gun out of the Sauer by reboring the 
chambers. For general purpose work the 23-inch 
chambered gun is much to be preferred. The 3- 
inch chambered gun is always a special weapon. 

Suootinc Epitor. 


LEFT-HAND BOLT 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I happen to be one of those unfortunate, left- 
handed persons whom the arms companies have so 
completely ignored in their bolt action rifles. Do 
you know if there is any possibility of a left- 
handed bolt action rifle ever being produced? 
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The Hoffman Arms Company make a left hand 
attachment for the Springfield, and the object of 
this letter is to get your opinion of a rifle fitted 
with this action. Do you recommend it as being 
thoroughly reliable as regards functioning? 

It appears to me that this action would permit 
the mounting of a telescope sight right down close 
to the barrel. Am I right? If I get this action, 
I would like to use a Fecker 6x-1-% inch objective 
scope on it, and also a Belding & Mull 3x hunt- 
ing scope in their new hunting mount—Fecker 
scope on Fecker mount. H. S. Horton. 


Ans.—I know a lot of left-handed men_ who 
shoot bolt action rifles and get along perfectly 
well with them as issued. I think it is largely 
a matter of practice. This thing of trying to 
shoot a hunting rifle off shoulder for a number 
of shots is the bunk anyway. Unless a man is 
particularly expert he will do a great deal better 
by removing the rifle from the shoulder, operating 
the bolt and throwing it up again. That is, unless 
we shoot with a strap hold and, of course, no 
hunter is doing that. Teiees he gets a long prone 
shot in the open at standing game. 

I have examined and shot the Hoffman Left- 
hand Springfield bolt and you will be surprised 
to know that, if anything, it even makes the 
Springfield action easier to open and close. I 
think it is due to the additional cam in the con- 
struction of this bolt. 

am not sure whether the adjustment of this 
bolt assists in the use of a telescope or not, but 
certainly the Hoffman Arms Company could tell 
you. Of course, the lower we can get a telescope 
the better, but I am not one of those that cry 
about high scopes. This bunk about needing a 
very high comb to get accuracy from a telescope 
is largély imagination. I use a little Mannlicher 
with a high scope and instead of crowding my 
cheek down in a comfortable cheek piece as I do 
when I use the open sights, I merely rest my 
chin against the cheek piece instead of my cheek 
and look boldly through the telescope. In other 
words, I just hold my head a little higher. It is 
more comfortable anyway, and I must confess that 
as far as I am concerned it is just as steady. 
Perhaps it takes a little practice, but a lot of 
these rifle nuts get an idea in their heads which 
in the course of time the more they think about 
it and the more they write about it the more im- 
portant it naturally becomes to them. 

SHootinG Epitor. 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have bought a 9% Ib. 12-gauge, 32-inch, both 
barrels full choke, Super. This gun was manu- 
factured in 1924, chambered for 234-inch shell. 
This gun shoots admirably, but is very much 
barrel heavy, and as I don’t want to shoot this 
gun entirely, every time I shoot it a while it 
interferes with my regular shooting, on account of 
getting used to the heavy barrel, then when I 
shoot one of my lighter guns for a while, after 
shooting this heavy gun, I have the same trouble 
getting used to this barrel heaviness. 

I had an idea that I could bore holes in the 
front of the butt plate and plug with four or five 
ounces of lead to counteract this heavy barrel, 
as I believe it would be a whole lot better to have 
a little additional weight to secure a better balance. 

was very much interested in your recent 
article regarding the Super-X cartridge for the 
10-bore shotgun. 

Please advise me if this cartridge in a 10-bore 
gun would be more effective on single duck at 
ranges exceeding 60 yards, than the Super Fox 
using 3-inch Fox cartridges and No. 4 shot would 


The Ithaca people put out an ideal grade 10- 
gauge gun for $37.50 which looks pretty solid, but 
before using the Super-X cartridges in same, I 
would like to ask your advice as to whether you 
consider them absolutely safe, and if not, do you 
think their next grade is perfectly safe? 

The ducks in this section are so wild that a 
long range gun is the only thing that will get 
them, and I have made up my mind to keep a 
long range gun on hand, and if this 10 is con- 
siderably more effective than the 12 Super-X Fox, 
I am going to make the change, because if I am 
going to carry around a cannon, I want one with 
the utmost reach, and it occurred to me that the 
10-bore with % ounce more shot than the 12-bore 
might have considerably more killing range. 

W. M. Perry. 

Ans.—Emphatically, the new 10-bore Super-X 
ammunition will be a superior long range duck 
load to a Super 3-inch 12-bore. You can figure 
this out for yourself. It is density of pattern that 
kills at long range. A full choke 10 will naturally 
have a denser pattern with 15 oz. of shot than a 
full choke 12 would give at the same range with 
1% oz. of shot. 

I would have no hesitancy in using the Ithaca 
1G-bore with Super-X ammunition even though it 
does cost but $37.50. These guns are reliably 
made. It would be_perfectly safe with the car- 
tridge in question. would say that one of these 
10’s with the ammunition in question would con- 
sistently kill ducks up to a range of 80 yards. 

_ The only thing you can do to balance that gun 
is to weight the stock with lead. Bore out the 
stock underneath the butt-plate and pack it with a 
couple of ounces of shot. This will probably do 
the trick. It doesn’t give a gun that lively feel 
that a well-balanced gun should have, but it will 
make the muzzle somewhat faster to get on with. 
SHootinec Epirtor. 














Here is a practical new rig for wild 


NON-SINKABLE 
GUNNING BLIND 
AND SINK BOX 





fowl shooting, something absolutely 
different from anything now offered. 
It is guaranteed not to sink. A 
simple weight adjustment makes the 
rig either a sink-box or a blind. The 
construction permits perfect freedom 
of action. Weight about 110 Ibs. 
Balsa wood platform. Can be towed 
easily by rowboat to where the ducks 
are using. Agents wanted. Price 
$150.00 F.O.B. New York. 


HUNT UTILITIES CO. 
25 Church Street, New York 





























YOU'LL AGREE 


that breech loading and 
repeating shotguns are a 
great improvement over 
the old muzzle loader. 
You'll also agree, when 
you see and use them, 
that Ves-Tong Automatic 
Shell Vests and Bags are 
just as great an improve- 
ment over all other shell 
Vests and Bags. They 
put the correct shell in 
the right place at the 
right time. Keep them 
clean and dry, and they 
are always ready to your 
hand. No fumbling—No 
strain on shoulders—No 
wear on hips. Made for 
12, 16 and 20-gauge. 
Catalog for the asking. 
No. 840—Olive Ten Duck Vest, 40 capacity, 
Price, $4.00 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


VES-TONG MFG.CO.,Wenona, Il. 















made in the U.S. Ae 


California By-Products Co. 


P. O. Box 509 
San Francisco 
461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 
Send us your Dealer’s name 
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High velocity 
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Moderate recoil 


SHOTGUN POWDER 


A recent discovery in manufacture 
A new progressive burning powder 


Extraordinary patterns 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 
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“* We'll come back next week, old timer, and 


Mr. Quail won’t fly so far. Yes sir, you'll 
be bringing him in to me.” 

Ever itched to get “hold of a fast gun? 
Bill would give a leg to have his new Parker. 

But now comes open season and here he is with 
that sweet handling Parker. Man, what agun! 
Look at the beautiful workmanship, graceful 
lines and polished barrels. Feel the velvet 
smooth action. Seemsas light asa feather when 
you throw her to your shoulder. That’s balance! 

There is no finer gun built in America than 
the Parker. Long range, hard hitting—the best 
gun investment you can make for hunting or 
traps. 
The Parker D. H. E. 
with automatic 
ejector 






Barrels of Titantic Steel. Fancy 
walnutstock, fine checkering. 
Straight full or half pistol grip. 
Richly engraved. 10, 12. 16, 20, 28 Or .410 gauge, 
Weights, lengths and drops as desired. 


Send for the Parker catalog. 
PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers 
28 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Rep: A. W. duBray, Sutter Hotel 
San Francisco, Calif. 


THE “OLD RELIABLE” 


PARKER GUN 














Write for free catalogue 
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Jostam Patented Sponge Rubber Recoil Pad 


Softest pad 
made. Patented 
April 10, 1917. 
From your deal- 
or direct. 
_ $2.50, Red 
Sponge Send for circular. 

JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, Chicago 


Largest Mfors. of recoil pads in the world 


Pratt Wood Decoys 
The World’s Standard 





50 cents extra. 








Send for 
Catalogue 








Glass Eyes 
Wm. E. Pratt 
Mfg. Co. 

190 North 
State Street 
Chicago 
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THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 
(Continued from page 17) 


After this occurrence, I sat up every 
night for over a week near likely camps, 
but all in vain. Either the lions saw me 
and then went elsewhere, or else I was 
unlucky, for they took man after man 
from different places without ever once 
giving me a chance of a shot at them. 
This constant night watching was most 
dreary and fatiguing work, but I felt that 
it was a duty that had to be undertaken, 
as the men naturally looked to me for 
protection. 

In the whole of my life I have never 
experienced anything more nerve-shaking 
than to hear the deep roars of these dread- 
ful monsters growing gradually nearer and 


nearer, and to know that some one or 
other of us was doomed to be their victim 
before morning dawned. Once they 
reached the vicinity of the camps, the 


roars completely ceased, and we knew that 
they were stalking for their prey. Shouts 
would then pass from camp to camp, 
“Khabar dar, bhaieon, shaitan ata” (“Be- 
ware, brothers, the devil is coming”), but 
the warning cries would prove of no avail 
and sooner or later agonizing shrieks 
would break the silence and another man 
would be missing from roll-call next morn- 
ing. 

I was naturally very disheartened at 
being foiled in this way night after night, 
and was soon at my wit’s end to know 
what to do; it seemed as if the lions were 
really “devils” after all and bore a 
charmed life. As I have said _ before, 
tracking them through the jungle was a 
hopeless task; but as something had to be 
done to keep up the men’s spirits, I spent 
many a weary day crawling on my hands 
and knees through the dense undergrowth 
of the exasperating wilderness around us. 
As a matter of fact, if I had come up 
with the lions on any of these expeditions 
it was much more likely that they would 
have added me to their list of victims than 
that I should have succeeded in killing 
either of them, as everything would have 
been in their favor. 

About this time, too, I had many help- 
ers, and several officers—civil, naval and 
military—came to Tsavo from the coast 
and sat up night after night in order to 
get a shot at our daring foes. All of us, 
however, met with the same lack of suc- 
cess, and the lions always seemed capable 
of avoiding the watchers, while succeeding 
at the same time in obtaining a victim. 


HAVE a very vivid recollection of one 

particular night when the brutes seized a 
man from the railway station and brought 
him close to my camp to devour. I could 
plainly hear them crunching the bones, 
and the sound of their dreadful purring 
filled the air and rang in my ears for days 
afterward. The terrible thing was to feel 
so helpless; it was useless to attempt to 
go out, as of course the poor fellow was 
dead, and in addition it was so pitch dark 
as to make it impossible to see anything. 

Some half a dozen workmen, who lived 
in a small enclosure close to mine, became 
so terrified on hearing the lions at their 
meal that they shouted and implored me 
to allow them to come inside my boma. 
This I willingly did, but soon afterward 
I remembered that one man had been ly- 
ing ill in their camp, and on making in- 
quiry I found that they had callously left 
him behind alone. I immediately took 
some men with me to bring him to my 
boma, but on entering his tent I saw by 
the light of the lantern that the poor fel- 
low was beyond need of safety. He had 
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Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
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NICKEL OR BLUED FINISH 
postpaid to ang address, $6.00. Good leather 
holster 75¢ extra. Good protection and guarantee. 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., Mfgrs. 
2306 N. 16th Street Philadelphia, Penna. 
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I’ve made 
a Trophy 
of my 
Scarred-Up Hunting Coat 


It was blood stained, scarred, patched, 
saggy and often I’d get cold and wet. It 
was too old for good service. 


THIS NEW DRYBAK 


like I have is the coat you ought to 
have. Every bit of the fabric in the 
coat is treated with the famous DRY- 
BAK process for positive waterproofing. 
The corduroy collar, cuff facings and the 
lining in the body,are wate rproofed. All 
pocket corners and points of strain are 
double bar tacked or leather reinforced 
and it will not rip or tear. 

Men who know will tell you to get a 
DRYBAK. Send for catalog giving de- 
scription of all “‘Dryback or money back” 
coats, pants, vests and hats. 


THE DRYBAK CORPORATION 
Room 1000A—93 Worth St., N. Y. City 
New Name of Lewis M. Weed Co., Inc- 


This is the famous 
Dryback or money back 
guarantee button 
found only on genuine 

YBAK = garments. 








BROWNIE $ 


4 shot 22 caliber 
Semi-Automatic Safety Pocvet Pistol 
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For the SIDE POCKET 
of your CAR 


On the lonely road, the night ride, you need this’ effective ae. 
tector for a trifling sum. Get o 
while B.. 

Absolutely safe and reliable. § .22 caliber short, long or 
. Two and one. alt? inch barrel, blue finish. 
ily concealed in the’ pal palm. 
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Genuine black walnut grips, 
four and one-half joepen ong. Weighs 10 ounces. 
anywhere in e you mention your dealer’ 
faction guaranteed or your money bac: 


O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS 


200 Greene Street ew Haven, Conn. 


THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 


Post- 
paid 


$ 3 .25 
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died of shock at being deserted by his 
companions. 

From this time matters gradually be- 
came worse and worse. Hitherto, as a 
rule, only one of the man-eaters had 
made the attack and had done the forag- 
ing while the other waited outside in the 
bush; but now they began to change their 
tactics, entering the bomas together and 
each seizing a victim. In this way two 
Swahili porters were killed during the last 
week of November, one being immediately 
carried off and devoured. 

The other was heard moaning for a long 
time, and when his terrified companions 
at last summoned up sufficient courage 
to go to his assistance, they found him 
stuck fast in the bushes of the boma, 
through which for once the lion had 
apparently been unable to drag him. He 
was still alive when I saw him next morn- 
ing, but so terribly mauled that he died 
before he could be got to the hospital. 


ITHIN a few days of this the two 
brutes made a most ferocious attack 
on the largest camp in the section, which for 
safety’s sake was situated within a stone’s 


throw of Tsavo Station and close to a 
Permanent Way Inspector’s iron hut. 
Suddenly, in the dead of night, the two 


man-eaters burst in among the terrified 
workmen, and even from my boma, some 
distance away, I could plainly hear the 
panic-stricken shrieking of the coolies. 
Then followed cries of “They've taken 
him; they’ve taken him,” as the brutes 
carried off their unfortunate victim and 
began their horrible feast close beside the 
camp. 

The Inspector, Mr. Dalgairns, fired over 
fifty shots in the direction in which he 
heard the lions, but they were not to be 
frightened and calmly lay there until their 
meal was finished. After examining the 
spot in the morning, we at once set out 
to follow the brutes, Mr. Dalgairns feel- 
ing confident that he had wounded one of 
them, as there was a trail on the sand 
like that of the toes of a broken limb. 
After some careful stalking, we suddenly 
found ourselves in the vicinity of the 
lions, and were greeted with ominous 
growlings. 

Cautiously advancing and pushing the 
bushes aside, we saw in the gloom what 
we at first took to be a lion cub; closer 
inspection, however, showed it to be the 
remains of the unfortunate coolie, which 
the man-eaters had evidently abandoned 
at our approach. The legs, one arm and 
half the body had been eaten, and it was 
the stiff fingers of the other arm trailing 
along the sand which had left the marks 
we had taken to be the trail of a wounded 
lion. By this time the beasts had retired 
far into the thick jungle where it was 
impossible to follow them, so we had the 
remains of the coolie buried and once 
more returned home disappointed. 

Now the bravest men in the world, 
much less the ordinary Indian coolie, will 
not stand constant terrors of this sort 
indefinitely. The whole district was by 
this time thoroughly panic-stricken, and I 
was not at all surprised, therefore, to find 
on my return to camp that same after- 
noon (December Ist) that the men had 
all struck work and were waiting to speak 
to me. When I sent for them, they flocked 
to my boma in a body and stated that 
they would not remain at Tsavo any longer 
for anything or anybody; they had come 
from India on an agreement to work for 
the Government, not to supply food for 
either lions or “devils.” 

No sooner had they delivered this ulti- 
matum than a regular stampede took place. 
Some hundreds of them stopped the first 
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Has the Largest Circulation of any 
Financial Paper in the World. 
Its Paid Circulation is Growing 


Faster. 





Expert to its finger tips on matters 
affecting Stocks, Stock Markets, the 
inner workings of Exchanges and of 
Stock Brokerage, the ICONO- 
CLAST is always nearer right, and 
has been more often entirely right, 
than any other financial publication. 





Its Analyses of the Values be- 
hind stocks and its Market Alliances 
have enabled its grateful readers to 
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investment profits. 


Its Probes into Investment Values 
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loyal, enthusiastic and appreciative 
following. 





No newspaper in this wide world 
cherishes the good will of its readers 
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For Your Hunting Trip 
WALNUT BLEND 


AROMATIC PIPE TOBACCO 


When you go on your hunting trips 
take along a supply of this wonderful 
pipe tobacco blend. Unusually mild 
and cool, yet rich in natural flavor, 
wonderfully delightful. Get a can. 
If your tobacconist cannot supply you, 
send your order direct—giving dealer’s 
name 
$2. 35-16" oz. Air-ti¢ht tin Delivery Charges 
on | Air-tight tin Pai 
"ede— 4-oz.Vacuum tin Any aditoen 


TRIAL ORDER — 10¢ will 
bring vou a sample if you do 
not care to order std. tin. 


John Midleton, issazina* 
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4 Out of5 Have lt 


Four out of five guns that aren't 
cleaned with Chloroil Solvent have 
the equivalent of pyorrhea—corrosion 
that is caused by primer residue. 


The potassium chloride must be re- 
moved; and after-corrosion must be 
prevented before you can say—“My 
Guns are clean,” 


Firearm authorities, crack 
shots and famous sports- 
men keep their weapons in 
the pink of condition with 
chloroil. It does a_ thor- 
ough job with one clean- 
ing and there is no sweat- 
ing out. 


If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, do business direct 
with GUN CLEANING 
HEADQUARTERS. 
will ship prepaid to any ad- 
dress. Chloroil—35 cents 
per bottle. Stazon Gun Kit 
—containing Stazon Gun 
Grease, Gun Oil, Rustoff 
and Chloroil—$1.00. 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORP. 


632 S. DELAWARE AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















GIBBS TRAPS 


“TWO TRIGGER” 


The best game trap ever 


made. 

THE KING OF THEM 
ALL. Millions in use. No 
“WRING ‘OF FS.” No broken springs. No dam- 
age to pelts. Does not have to be set to drown. 

The “TWO TRIGGER” is made to catch and 
kill muskrat, mink, marten, etc. It will catch 
and hold ’coon, skunk, woodchuck, etc. 

Price 65c each (less than dozen lots); $7.00 
per doz. prepaid. 


Gibbs “Single-Grip” Traps 

Guaranteed against spring break- 
age. Lighter, smaller and better 
than other single-grip traps for 
same animals. 








lo. 1. Muskrat, Mink, etc. 25c ea. or 50 dos. Prepaid 
lo. 2. Fox, Skunk, etc. 40c ea. e 

io. 3. Lynx, Wildcat, etc. 65c ea. 

le. er, Wolf, o! B0c ea. ps 


If your dealer won’t supply you, send to us. 
All traps absolutely guaranteed to give satis- 
faction or money retund 
Send for free catalog. 
W.A. GIBBS & aon 
Dept. A. E-10 hester, Pa. 
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passing train by throwing themselves on 
the rails in front of the engine, and then, 
swarming on to the trucks and throwing 
in their possessions anyhow, they fled from 
the accursed spot. 

After this the railway works were com- 
pletely stopped; and for the next three 
weeks practically nothing was done but 
build “lion-proof” huts for those work- 
men who had had sufficient courage to 
remain. It was a strange and amusing 
sight to see these shelters perched on the 
top of water-tanks, roofs and girders— 
anywhere for safety—while some even 
went so far as to dig pits inside their 
tents, into which they descended at night, 
covering the top over with heavy logs 
of wood. 

Every good-sized tree in the camp had 
as many beds lashed onto it as its branches 
would bear—and sometimes more. I re- 
member that one night when the camp 
was attacked, so many men swarmed on 
to one particular tree that down it came 
with a crash, hurling its terror-stricken 
load of shrieking coolies close to the very 
lions they were trying to avoid. Fortu- 
nately for them, a victim had already 
been secured, and the brutes were too busy 
devouring him to pay attention to any- 
thing else. 


CHAPTER V 


THE DISTRICT OFFICER'S NARROW ESCAPE 


Some little time before the flight of 
the workmen, I had written to Mr. White- 
head, the District Officer, asking him to 
come up and assist me in my campaign 
against the lions, and to bring with him 
any of his askaris (native soldiers ) that 
he could spare. He replied accepting the 
invitation, and told me to expect him about 
dinner-time on December 2nd, which 
turned out to be the day after the exodus. 
His train was due at Tsavo about six 
o'clock in the evening, so I sent my “boy” 
up to the station to meet him and to help 
in carrying his baggage to the camp. 

In a very short time, however, the “boy” 
rushed back trembling with terror, and 
informed me that there was no sign of 
the train or of the railway staff, but that 
an enormous lion was standing on the 
station platform. This extraordinary 
story I did not believe in the least, as by 
this time the coolies—never remarkable 
for bravery—were in such a state of 
fright that if they caught sight of a 
hyena, or a baboon, or even a dog, in 
the bush, they were sure to imagine it 
was a lion; but I found out next day that 
it was an actual fact, and that both sta- 
tion-master and signalman had _ been 
obliged to take refuge from one of the 
man-eaters by locking themselves in the 
station building. 

I waited some little time for Mr. White- 
head, but eventually, as he did not put 
in an appearance, I concluded that he must 
have postponed his journey until the next 
day, and so had my dinner in my cus- 
tomary solitary state. During the meal I 
heard a couple of shots, but paid no 
attention to them, as rifles were constantly 
being fired off in the neighborhood of the 
camp. Later in the evening, I went out 
as usual to watch for our elusive foes, 
and took up my position in a crib made 
of sleepers which I had built on a big 
girder close to a camp which I thought 
was likely to be attacked. 

Soon after settling down at my post, I 
was surprised to hear the man-eaters 
growling and purring and crunching up 
bones about seventy yards from the crib. 
I could not understand what they had 
found to eat, as I had heard no commo- 
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The superiority of one binocular over an- 
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tion in the camps, and I knew by bitter 
experience that every meal the brutes ob- 
tained from us was announced by shrieks 
and uproar. The only conclusion I could 
come to was that they had pounced upon 
some poor unsuspecting native traveler. 

After a time I was able to make out 
their eyes glowing in the darkness, and I 
took as careful aim as was possible in 
the circumstances and fired; but the only 
notice they paid to the shot was to carry 
off whatever they were devouring and to 
retire quietly over a slight rise, which pre- 
vented me from seeing them. There they 
finished their meal at their ease. 

As soon as it was daylight, I got out 
of my crib and went toward the place 
where I had last heard them. On the 
way, whom should I meet but my miss- 
ing guest, Mr. Whitehead, looking very 
pale and ill, and generally disheveled. 

“Where on earth have you come from?” 
I exclaimed. “Why didn’t you turn up 
to dinner last night?” 

“A nice reception you give a fellow 
when you invite him to dinner,” was his 
only reply. 

“Why, what’s up?” I asked. 

“That infernal lion of yours nearly did 
for me last night,” said Whitehead. 

“Nonsense, you must have dreamed it!” 
I cried in astonishment. 

For answer he turned round and showed 
me his back. “That’s not much of a 
dream, is it?” he asked. 

His clothing was rent by one huge tear 
from the nape of the neck downward, and 
on the flesh there were four great claw 
marks, showing red and angry through 
the torn cloth. Without further parley, I 
hurried him off to my tent, and bathed 
and dressed his wounds; and when I had 
made him considerably more comfortable, 
I got from him the whole story of the 
events of the night. 

It appeared that his train was very 
late, so that it was quite dark when he 
arrived at Tsavo Station, from which the 
track to my camp lay through a small 
cutting. He was accompanied by Ab- 
dullah, his sergeant of askaris, who walked 
close behind him carrying a lighted lamp. 
All went well until they were about half- 
way through the gloomy cutting, when one 
of the lions suddenly jumped down upon 
them from the high bank, knocking White- 
head over like a ninepin and tearing his 
back in the manner I had seen. 


ORTUNATELY, however, he had his 
carbine with him, and instantly fired. 
The flash and the loud report must have 
dazed the lion for a second or two, enab- 
ling Whitehead to disengage himself; but 
the next instant the brute pounced like 
lightning on the unfortunate Abdullah, with 
whom he at once made off. All that the 
poor fellow could say was: “Eh, Bwana, 
simba” (“Oh, Master, a lion”). As the 
lion was dragging him over the bank, 
Whitehead fired again, but without effect, 
and the brute quickly disappeared into 
the darkness with his prey. 

It was, of course, this unfortunate man 
whom I had heard the lions devouring 
during the night. Whitehead himself had 
a marvelous escape; his wounds were 
happily not very deep, and caused him 
little or no inconvenience afterward. 

On the same day, December 3rd, the 
forces arrayed against the lions were fur- 
ther strengthened. Mr. Farquhar, the 
Superintendent of Police, arrived from the 
coast with a score of sepoys to assist 
in hunting down the man-eaters, whose 
fame had by this time spread far and 
wide, and the most elaborate precautions 
were taken, his men being posted on the 
most convenient trees near every camp. 
Several other officials had also come up 
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on leave to join in the chase, and each 
of these guarded a likely spot in the same 
way, Mr. Whitehead sharing my post in- 
side the crib on the girder. Further, in 
spite of some chaff, my lion trap was 
put in thorough working order, and two 
of the sepoys were installed as bait. 

Our preparations were quite complete 
by nightfall, and we all took up our ap- 
pointed positions. Nothing happened until 
about nine o'clock, when to my great 
satisfaction the intense stillness was sud- 
denly broken by the noise of the door of 
the trap clattering down. “At last,” I 
thought, “one at least of the brutes is done 
for.” But the sequel was an ignominious 
one. 

The bait-sepoys had a lamp burning in- 
side their part of the cage, and were each 
armed with a Martini rifle, with plenty of 
ammunition. They had also been given 
strict orders to shoot at once if a lion 
should enter the trap. Instead of doing 
so, however,) they were so terrified when 
he rushed in and began to lash himself 
madly against the bars of the cage that 
they completely lost their heads and were 
actually too unnerved to fire. 

Not for some minutes—not, indeed, un- 
til Mr. Farquhar, whose post was close 
by, shouted at them and cheered them 
on—did they at all recover themselves. 
Then when at last they did begin to fire, 
they fired with a vengeance—anywhere, 
anyhow. Whitehead and I were at right 
angles to the direction in which they 
should have shot, and yet their bullets 
came whizzing all round us. 

Altogether they fired over a score of 
shots, and in the end succeeded only in 
blowing away one of the bars of the door, 
thus allowing our prize to make good his 
escape. How they failed to kill him sev- 
eral times over is, and always will be, a 
complete mystery to me, as they could 
have put the muzzles of their rifles ab- 
solutely touching his body. There was, 
indeed, some blood scattered about the 
trap, but it was small consolation to know 
that the brute, whose capture and death 
seemed so certain, had only been slightly 
wounded. 

Still we were not unduly dejected, and 
when morning came a hunt was at once 
arranged. Accordingly we spent the 
greater part of the day on our hands and 
knees following the lions through the 
dense thickets of thorny jungle, but 
though we heard their growls from time 
to time we never succeeded in actually 
coming up with them. Of the whole 
party, only Farquhar managed to catch a 
momentary glimpse of one as it bounded 
over a bush. 

Two days more were spent in the same 
manner, and with equal unsuccess; and 
then Farquhar and his sepoys were ob- 
liged to return to the coast. Mr. White- 
head also departed for his district, and 
once again I was left alone with the man- 
eaters. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE DEATH OF THE FIRST MAN-EATER 


A day or two after the departure of 
my allies, as I was leaving my boma soon 
after dawn on December 9th, I saw a 
Swahili running excitedly toward me, 
shouting out “Simba! Simba!” (“Lion! 
Lion!”), and every now and again looking 
behind him as he ran. On questioning 
him I found that the lions had tried to 
snatch a man from the camp by the river, 
but being foiled in this had seized and 
killed one of the donkeys, and were at 
that moment busy devourng it not far 
off. Now was my chance. 

I rushed for the heavy rifle which Far- 


quhar had kindly left with me for use 
in case an opportunity such as this should 
arise, and, led by the Swahili, I started 
most carefully to stalk the lions, which, 
I devoutly hoped, were confining their 
attention strictly to their meal. I was 
getting on splendidly, and could just make 
out the outline of one of them through 
the dense bush, when unfortunately my 
guide snapped a rotten branch. The wily 
beast heard the noise, growled his defiance, 
and disappeared in a moment into a patch 
of even thicker jungle close by. 

In desperation at the thought of his 
escaping me once again, I crept hurriedly 
back to the camp, summoned the available 
workmen and told them to bring all the 
tom-toms, tin cans and other noisy instru- 
ments of any kind that could be found. 
As quickly as possible I posted them in 
a half-circle round the thicket, and gave 
the head jemadar instructions to start a 
simultaneous beating of the tom-toms and 
cans as soon as he judged that I had had 
time to get round to the other side. I 
then crept round by myself and soon 
found a good position and one which the 
lion was most likely to retreat past, as it 
was in the middle of a broad animal path 
leading straight from the place where he 
was concealed. 


LAY down behind a small ant hill, and 

waited expectantly. Very soon I heard a 
tremendous din being raised by: the advanc- 
ing line of coolies, and almost immedi- 
ately, to my intense joy, out into the open 
path stepped a huge lion. It was the first 
occasion during all these trying months 
upon which I had had a fair chance at 
one of these brutes, and my satisfaction 
at the prospect of bagging him was un- 
bounded. 

Slowly he advanced along the path, stop- 
ping every few seconds to look round. I 
was only partially concealed from view, 
and if his attention had not been so fully 
occupied by the noise behind him he must 
haveyobserved me. As he was oblivious 
to my presence, however, I let him ap- 
proach to within about fifteen yards of 
me, and then covered him with my rifle. 

The moment I moved to do this, he 
caught sight of me, and seemed much 
astonished at my sudden appearance, for 
he stuck his forefeet into the ground, 
threw himself back on his haunches and 
growled savagely. As I covered his brain 
with my rifle, I felt that at last I had him 
absolutely at my mercy, but... . never 
trust an untried weapon! I pulled the 
trigger, and to my horror heard the dull 
snap that tells of a misfire. 

Worse was to follow. I was so taken 
aback and disconcerted by this untoward 
accident that I entirely forgot to fire the 
left barrel, and lowered the rifle from 
my shoulder with the intention of re- 
loading—if I should be given time. Fortu- 
nately for me, the lion was so distracted 
by the terrific din and uproar of the 
coolies behind him that instead of spring- 
ing on me, as might have been expected, 
he bounded aside into the jungle again. 

By this time I had collected my wits, 
and just as he jumped I let him have 
the left barrel. An answering angry 
growl told me that he had been hit; but 
nevertheless he succeeded once more in 
getting clear away, for although I tracked 
him for some little distance I eventually 
lost his trail in a rocky patch of ground. 

Bitterly did I anathematize the hour 
in which I had relied on a_ borrowed 
weapon, and in my disappointment and 
vexation I abused owner, maker, and rifle 
with fine impartiality. On extracting the 
unexploded cartridge, I found that the 
needle had not struck home, the cap being 
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only slightly dented; so that the whole 
fault did indeed lie with the rifle, which 
I later returned to Farquhar with polite 
compliments. Seriously, however, my 
continued ill-luck was most exasperating ; 
and the result was that the Indians were 
more than ever confirmed in their belief 
that the lions were really evil spirits, proof 
against mortal weapons. Certainly, they 
did seem to bear charmed lives. 

After this dismal failure there was, of 
course, nothing to do but to return to 
camp. Before doing so, however, I pro- 
ceeded to view the dead donkey, which 
I found to have been only slightly de- 
voured at the quarters. It is a curious 
fact that lions always begin at the tail 
of their prey and eat upwards toward the 
head. 

As their meal had thus been interrupted 
evidently at the very beginning, I felt 
pretty sure that one or other of the brutes 
would return to the carcass at nightfall. 
Accordingly, as there was no tree of any 
kind close at hand, I had a staging erected 
some ten feet away from the body. This 
machan was about twelve feet high and 
was composed of four poles stuck into the 
ground and inclined toward each other at 
the top, where a plank was lashed to serve 
as a seat. Further, as the nights were 
still pitch dark, I had the donkey’s car- 
cass secured by strong wires to a neigh- 
boring stump, so that the lions might not 
be able to drag it away before I could get 
a shot at them. 

At sundown, therefore, I took up my 
position on my airy perch, and much to 
the disgust of my gun-bearer, Mahina, I 
decided to go alone. ‘I would gladly have 
taken him with me, indeed, but he had a 
bad cough, and I was afraid lest he should 
make any involuntary noise or movement 
which might spoil all. Darkness fell al- 
most immediately, and everything became 
extraordinarily still. 

The silence of an African jungle on a 
dark night needs to be experienced to be 
realized; it is most impressive, especially 
when one is absolutely alone and isolated 
from one’s fellow creatures, as I was 
then. The solitude and stillness, and the 
purpose of my vigil, all had their effect 
on me, and from a condition of strained 
expectancy I gradually fell into a dreamy 
mood which harmonized well with my 
surroundings. 


A aa te I was startled out of my 
reverie by the snapping of a twig; and, 
straining my ears for a further sound, I 
fancied I could.hear the rustling of a 
large body forcing its way through the 
bush. “The man-eater,” I thought to my- 
self; “surely tonight my luck will change 
and I shall bag one of the brutes.” Pro- 
found silence again succeeded; I sat on 
my aerie like a statue, every nerve tense 
with excitement. 

Very soon, however, all doubt as to the 
presence of the lion was dispelled. A 
deep, long-drawn sigh—sure_ sign of 
hunger—came up from the bushes, and 
the rustling commenced again as he cau- 
tiously advanced. In a moment or two 
a sudden stop, followed by an angry growl, 
told me that my presence had _ been 
noticed; and I began to fear that disap- 
pointment awaited me once more. 

But no; matters quickly took an un- 
expected turn. The hunter became the 
hunted; and instead of either making off 
or coming for the bait prepared for him, 
the lion began stealthily to stalk me! For 
about two hours he horrified me by slowly 
creeping round and round my crazy struc- 
ture, gradually edging his way nearer and 
nearer. 

Every moment I expected him to rush 
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| “devils” 


structed with an eye to such a possibility. 
| If one of the rather flimsy poles should 
break, or if the lion could spring the 
twelve feet which separated me from the 
ground .... the thought was scarcely a 
pleasant one. I began to feel distinctly 
“creepy,” and heartily repented my folly 
in having placed myself in such a dan- 
gerous position. 

I kept perfectly still, however, hardly 
daring even to blink my eyes; but the 
long-continued strain was telling on my 
nerves, and my feelings may better be 
imagined than described when about mid- 
night suddenly something came flop and 
struck me on the back of the head. For 
a moment I was so terrified that I nearly 
fell off the plank, as I thought that the 
lion had sprung on me from behind. 

Regaining my senses in a second or 
two, I realized that I had been hit by 
nothing more formidable than an owl, 
which had doubtless mistaken me for the 
branch of a tree—not a very alarming 
thing to happen in ordinary circumstances, 
I admit, but coming at the time it did, 
it almost paralyzed me. The involuntary 
start which I could not help giving was 
immediately answered by a sinister growl 
from below. 


A FtEs this I again kept as still as I 
could, though absolutely trembling with 
excitement; and in a short while I heard 
the lion begin to creep stealthily toward 
me. I could barely make out his form 
as he crouched among the whitish under- 
growth; but I saw enough for my purpose, 
and before he could come any nearer I 
took careful aim and pulled the trigger. 
the sound of the shot was at once followed 
by a most terrific roar, and then I could 
hear him leaping about in all directions. 

I was no longer able to see him, how- 
ever, as his first bound had taken him 
into the thick bush; but to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, I kept blazing away in 
the direction in which I heard him plung- 
ing about. At length came a series of 
mighty groans, gradually subsiding into 
deep sighs, and finally ceasing altogether ; 
and I felt convinced that: one of the 
which had so long harried us 
would trouble us no more. 

As soon as I ceased firing, a tumult of 
inquiring voices was borne across the dark 
jungle from the men in camp about a 
quarter of a mile away. I shouted back 
that I was safe and sound, and that one 
of the lions was dead; whereupon such 
a mighty cheer went up from all the 
camps as must have astonished the deni- 
zens of the jungle for miles around. 
Shortly I saw scores of lights twinkling 
through the bushes; every man in camp 
turned out, and with tom-toms beating 
and horns blowing came running to the 
scene. They surrounded by aerie, and to 
my amazement prostrated themselves on 
the ground before me, saluting me with 
cries of “Mabarak! Mabarak!” which I 
believe means “blessed one” or “saviour.” 

All the same, I refused to allow any 
search to be made that night for the body 
of the lion, in case his companion might 
be close by; besides, it was possible that 
he might be still alive, and capable of 
making a last spring. Accordingly we all 
returned in triumph to the camp, where 
great rejoicings were kept up for the re- 
mainder of the night, the Swahili and 
other African natives celebrating the oc- 
casion by an especially wild and savage 
dance. 





dawn; and even before it was thoroughly 
| light I was on my way to the eventful 
|spot, as I could not completely persuade 


it; and the staging had not been cone | 


For my part, I anxiously awaited the 
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myself that even yet the “devil” might not 
have eluded me in some uncanny and 
mysterious way. Happily my fears proved 
groundless, and I was relieved to find 
that my luck—after,. playing me so many 
exasperating tricks—had really turned at 
last. I had scarcely traced the blood for 
more than a few paces when, on rounding 
a bush, I was startled to see a huge lion 
right in front of me, seemingly alive and 
crouching for a spring. 

On looking closer, however, I satisfied 
myself that he was really and truly stone- 
dead, whereupon my followers crowded 
round, laughed and danced and shouted 
with joy like children, and bore me in 
triumph shoulder-high round the dead 
body. These thanksgiving ceremonies be- 
ing over, I examined the body and found 
that two bullets had taken effect—one 
close behind the left shoulder, evidently 
penetrating the heart, and the other in 
the off hind leg. The prize was indeed 
one to be proud of; his length from tip 
of nose to tip of tail was nine feet eight 
inches, he stood three feet nine inches 
high, and it took eight men to carry him 
back to camp. The only blemish was that 
the skin was much scored by the boma 
thorns through which he had so often 
forced his way in carrying off his victims. 

The news of the death of one of the 
notorious man-eaters soon spread far and 
wide over the country; telegrams of con- 
gratulation came pouring in, and scores 
of people flocked from up and down the 
railway to see the skin for themselves. 

(To be continued) 


Reprinted by arrangement with The Macmillan Company 
and Macmillan and Company, Limited. 








If you missed the first instalment 
of “The Man-Eaters of Tsavo,” 
you should read it. We will 
furnish copies of the September 
issue containing it as long as they 
last, at the regular news-stand 
price of 25 cents. 











DOPE FOR THE DEER HUNTER 
(Continued from page 19) 


He is harmless and accepted as such by 
other animals, while you are not harmless. 

So the deer has every opportunity to 
learn the woodland sounds, and it is a 
matter of course that he would know their 
origin. When, therefore, he hears sounds 
to which he is not‘ accustomed, he is 
afraid, though he may neither know nor 
care exactly what made them. Unfa- 
miliarity means danger to him. On occa- 
sion, his curiosity may get the better of 
his fear, but you cannot depend on that. 
He is familiar with the rustle of a squirrel 
in the leaves. But if you rustle the leaves 
when you walk—well, he knows the dif- 
ference. 

There are, of course, stupid deer, just 
as there are stupid people. But how are 
you going to tell in advance where the 
stupid ones are? If a buck has lived 
long enough to have a head worth while, 
you can make up your mind he has some- 
thing in that head and he is no fool. 
So any noises, such as sneezing, coughing 
or talking, should be left at home. 

However, deer become accustomed to 
habitual noises they hear constantly, such 
as chopping, cow bells, rifle practice that 
goes on day after day (not recommended, 
however) or automobiles passing on a 
road. They pay little attention as long 
as they are familiar with them in that 

(Continued on page 90) 
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who have paid the price of a Westley Richards have yet to experience the real delight in 
possessing one, Sportsmen who buy guns at from $75.00 to $150.00 usually spend more in a 

few years trying to get satisfied than those who select a Westley Richards at the start. 

Westley Richards guns are hand made throughout. Each gun has an individuality of its own—Perfect 

in Balance—Beautiful in Design— Years ahead in Constructional Improvements—Unsurpassed in Shooting 

Quality. Once you own a Wesley Richards gun you will never part with it. 


With Automatic Ejectors . . . . $390.50 
boty Single Trigger, extra. . . . . . 110.00 
Hand detachable Locks, extra . . 82.50 


Other Models from $225.00 to $1600.00 Single Trap Guns $375.00 and $550.00 
Guns made to order at no additional charge 
Full Information from 


BOB SMITH Sporting Goods 75 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 




















Jefever 


NITRO- SPECIAL 
an us.) ONLY $27.40 


Gun dealers from coast to 
coast say they never 
saw a Lefever lock out 
of order. The Lefever 
is the only inex- 
pensive double 
































“‘Nature 


our only that stands use 
Compet- — oe 
itor!’’ e U.S. 
as Navy buys 

Lefevers. 


Every 
gun tested 
with an ex- 
tremeload. A 
standardized 
gun built only in 
A10,26in.,20 ga.and 
16 ga.,26in. and 28in. 
12 ga.in 26 in., 28 in., 
and 30 in. A Lefever 
won the World’s cham- 
pionship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever 
has stood for service and dure 
ability for over 50 years. 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y, 


Catalogue Free 


Big Game Taxidermy 


Our forty years experience in mount- 
ing big game heads gives your 
trophies that life-like expression not 
found in other mounts. 


Robert Marron & Sons 
341 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


























DON’T overlook the accidental hazard of hunting and 
fishing, including travel hazard going to or return- 
ing from a hunting or fishing trip. Thousands are injured each 
year. Realize what this means—THINK! 


SPORTSMEN’S INSURANCE POLICY 


$1,000.00 death benefit with specific dismemberment schedule. 
$10.00 weekly indemnity for three months. 


moRection! COSTHAe"™ DO Kw! 


PROTECTION 


(Written through Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co., Columbus, O.—Assets over $8,000,000— 
Surplus over $1,000,000). 





SPORTSMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS j ALLEN REGISTRY BUREAU 
Here is a real opportunity to stimulate | ‘elesraph Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
membership. It will produce new | Enclosed find $1.00. 
members and hold present members. | ree 
Give it through your club or add 
$1.00 to your dues. 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
AGENTS WANTED IN SEVERAL STATES 


Please send Sportsmen’s 


| NN eins idee eda geldew eee teehee ab eae 
l F. 8. 
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Edited by William J. Schaldach 


STRIP CASTING 
By William J. Schaldach 


T the outset let it be said, for 

the benefit of the uninitiated, that 

this form of fishing bears no re- 

semblance to a certain odious 
card game wherein the losing participants 
go home in barrels. On the contrary, one 
can strip cast all day long and still main- 
tain as much dignity as is expected of 
any angler. 





This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concern- 
ing fresh and salt water angling. New 
methods, kinks and tips valuable to other 
fishermen are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











The second point to watch is the way 
the rod is manipulated. It should de- 
scribe an arc, being swung at about a 


until the bait strikes the water. In this 
way the full action of the rod is brought 
into play, without undue violence. The 
left hand steadies the line from the coils 
to the guides. With a little practice it 
will be found that smooth casts can be 
made with regularity. 

The line is retrieved by again catching 
it under the index finger of the right 
hand and stripping it in with short jerks 
of the left hand, dropping the coils as 
before on the seat of the boat or the 

shore. 





Strip casting might well be 
described as a hybrid sport, the 


unpedigreed offspring of bait 
casting and fly casting. The 
tools of the craft are: a heavy 


fly rod nine or nine and a half 
feet long with lots of back bone, 
weighing six to seven ounces, an 
ordinary fly reel and a fine 
enameled line. For lures one 








Getting the fundamentals, 
however, is only half the battle. 
The most important consideration 
in any form of casting to my 
way of thinking, is not form or 
style or even distance. It is ac- 
curacy. The man who can place 
his fly on a space the size of his 
hat at thirty feet and do it nearly 
every time surely has the jump 








may use a fly spinner, a pork | , on the brilliant performer who 
chunk, casting spoon, light plug | S°LIPGE AS Seesinenr a BFR oa AT A BASE GALL casts his seventy-five feet with- 
or any of the various natural SOn out transfixing an outcropping 
baits. *. 5. 6. ear with his fly. The latter chap 

The technique of strip cast- - = may be spectacular but as often 
ing is really simple, once the (2 / ~ \ as not he will fail to confine his 
principles are mastered. The S » activities to the object of his 
angler allows his lure and two \ g mH \ A aim. And what is true of fly 
or three feet of line to hang 2 e casting applies with equal force 
from the tip of his rod which 4% AK to strip casting. Strive always 


is held in a horizontal position. 
The crooked index finger of his 
right hand prevents the line from 
running out. With his left hand 








the caster then strips from the 
reel from thirty-five to sixty 
feet of line which he lets drop 


shore in irregular coils. 

Then, releasing his hold on the 
line in his right hand, the caster 
grasps the grip of his rod firmly 
and holding the line loosely in 
his left hand, casts the lure 
toward its mark. At this point 
two things militate against 
success. The first and most im- 


on the seat of the boat or on the [> 
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AS THe “OFFICIAL 
SPOKESMAN” 


AS A FISHERMAN 


for accuracy. Lots of practice 
will do the trick. When you see 
a fish rise you will want to be 
able to place your lure precisely ; 
not two feet to right or left of 
him, but right on his nose. You 
will get at least fifty percent 
more strikes in this way. 


UP | 


HE tackle used in strip cast- 

ing has been mentioned briefly 
and the use of a heavy stiff fly 
rod suggested. If one engages 
much in this form of fishing, 
however, he will probably want 
to buy a special strip casting rod 
which can be obtained in almost 








portant consideration is how the 
line is coiled. A poor cast often 
results when some _ obstruction, 
such as a weed prevents the free 
running of the line. The moment a coil 
gets misplaced the stripped line jams up 
against the first guide and then one has 
a pleasant time untangling the mess. 
Therefore, never strip your line where 
there are weeds and see to it that the 
coils are ample in proportion to assure 
freedom in running through the guides 


(For details see illustration on next page.) 
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Courtesy stichimond Times- 


The party who said fishing is a 


Dfspatch 


forty-five degree angle to the horizontal 
—never directly vertical as is usually 
customary in bait-casting. Some strip cast- 
ers “side swipe” but their style lacks fin- 
ish and it is a question whether they attain 
the maximum degree of accuracy in this 
way. The cast should be started slowly 
with a rapidly increasing motion, finishing 
abruptly and holding the hand steady 


Tred O. SEER 


sport for small boys 


any tackle store. It is rather 
heavier and stiffer than the most 
powerful fly rods and is es- 
pecially designed to handle the 
larger lures, such as light plugs and pork 
rind minnows. 

The reel may 
affair, cheap or costly. 
merely to hold the line. It should be 
simple and free of “gadgets” and multi- 
plying devices, as these are only in the 
way. 

For strip casting a fine enameled line 


be any single-action 
Its function is 
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- Bring Kodah 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up, at your dealer's 











Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., rie Kodakcity 
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BAYLIS 


Fine Fishing Rods 








(GUARANTEED! 


‘to is the first of the Baylis 
line of guaranteed rods for Salt 
Water Game Fish. If this rod 
breaks or shows signs of defective 
material or workmanship, the 
dealer is authorized to replace it 






Oe 9 ome wes oe) me +; 


purchase price. 

The specifications conform to the 
requirements of various angling 
clubs and associations. 
Description: Hand made of prime 
quality Mountain Tonkin Cane, 


German silver mountings. Cane 
wound forward grasp. Cane 
wound independent butt fitted 
with locking band waterproofed 
reel seat. Handsomely finished 
with beautiful silk windings. 


The Baylis Rod Company 


West Haven, Conn. 
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Baylis 
Guaranteed 
Tarpon and 
Tuna Rod 


Price 


$35 


DEALERS: 
The Baylis line 


is complete, in- 
cluding rods for 
both fresh and 


saltwater fishing, 


of styles and 
models. Write 
for Catalog. 





with a new rod or refund the | 


the highest grade Bamboo grown. | 
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Fifty yards of size G 
The leader should 


is recommended. 
or H is about right. 














HOWING METHOD 





FLY SPINNER 


—_; 


PERCH 
PICKEREL BELLY 
WITH PINS LEFT ON 


; 


FLUTED CASTING 
SPOON ON GUT 














be three or six feet in length, the size 
known as heavy trout being ordinarily 
employed. 

When using extremely light lures it 
will be found necessary to add a light 
sinker for the purpose of giving sufficient 
weight to accomplish the cast. Worm 
sinkers are ideal as they may be twisted 
onto the leader and take up little space. 

While on the subject of strip casting 
I should like to put in a word concern- 
ing the question of artificial lures versus 
natural baits. With all due respect for 
those good fishermen who regularly use 
live bait, and without any desire to 
criticize, I believe that far more actual 
angling pleasure attends the use of the 
artificial lure. Further, I am convinced 
that season in and season out, it will be 
found that more fish are taken when 
the artificial counterfeit is used ex- 
clusively. The very nature of the lure 
precludes the possibility of the quarry’s 
becoming deeply hooked and a fish hooked 
in thé mouth surely puts up a better fight 
than one hooked in the gullet or stomach. 
In addition there is always the pleasure 
ot watching the strike when surface 
lures are used. Many anglers account 
this fifty percent of the fun. 

If you are interested in a sport in 
which the fly rod is employed but which, 
on the other hand, permits the use of 
light bait casting lures, you will get a 
lot of enjoyment out of strip casting. 








Bill’s | Story 


Playing Both Ends Against the Middle 


By Woodland 


ILL works in an office in the Middle 

West. He put figures in a large book, 
|bosses everybody around and helps to 
‘keep the machinery of the office going 
| smoothly. 

Bill is a natural born fisherman. He 
|belongs to several fish and game clubs, 
subscribes for all the outing magazines, 
|has sporting pictures on the walls of his 
office and a few samples of mounted fish 
he is alleged to have caught. He talks 
fishing during the day and dreams of fish 
at night. He is an enthusiast and tries to 
| make converts of all his friends. 

For several years past Bill has been giv- 
ing me glowing accounts of the wonder- 
ful bass and ‘lunge fishing in Rice Lake, 
Canada. Big bass caught right off the 
dock at Gore’s Landing, and ‘lunge lying 
jin wait along the rice beds and in deep 


holes in the Otonobee river which runs 
into the lake. 

I decided to go. We packed up our 
outfit and the middle of August took pas- 
sage on car ferry, “Ontario,” that runs 
between Rochester and Cobourg, Canada. 
Arriving at Cobourg we took an automo- 
bile, which by the way was a Ford, and 
after a ride of some thirteen miles back 
into the country, arrived at Gore’s Land- 
ing. 
The weather was fine, in fact ideal. 
Cold nights and hazy days with enough 
rain to make the fish bite as they are 
supposed to do after a rain. We fished 
for small-mouth black bass most of the 
time with unusually good luck. Hardly 
a day went by that we did not get our 
full allowance of eight bass each, three 
and four pounders and I was fortunate 


“We held a council of war and decided to use both nets at once, one over his head and 
the other was expected to take care of his tail” 


in a wide range| Y 
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enough to land one that tipped the scales 
at an even five pounds. Some time I want 
to tell of my efforts to make that old 
grandfather bass bite and the fight he put 
up before he was safely landed in the net. 
It hurt Bill’s feelings to know that a green- 


ell bet a 4-pound 
horn fisherman had landed the _ biggest 
bass of the season, right under his nose, t t t a 
so Bill swore a solemn oath that “By TOU O 


heck he’d get a six pounder or better out 


of the same hole.” Several days went by, d h d 
Bill still d his ch, th he had 
pag Eg kw Sigh secona-nan 
e 
Minnow —= 


and show us. Bill is long on pet theories 

of his own. One of them is that the 

bigger the minnow used for bait the big- 

ger the bass caught, so Bill prepared to 

make a killing. He spent some hours lay —that once you fish with a Meis- 
selbach Reel you’ll give it the 
prize place in your tackle kit from 
then on. Veteran fishermen say 
there’s nothing like a Meisselbach 


ing in a good sized stock of large perch 
minnows, larger than any of us cared to 

for fishing joy. And here’s why 
you'll agree— 





use. The day was Friday, the last day of 
the vacation. 


WHEN we reached the fishing grounds 

Bill announced that he was going up 
the river to a deep hole under the willows 
and us greenhorns were given instructions 
not to follow. 

We stuck to the old holes with our 
usual run of luck including a four and a 
half pounder. Noon came and no sign of 
Bill. We did not worry for we knew he 


Smooth running without the 
slightest vibration at any speed. 
Quadruple multiplying. Just the 
right weight to properly balance your rod. Tubular 


had his lunch with him. frame prevents distortion and, without changing line 
_The afternoon passed and we ‘left the capacity, reduces bulkiness of reel. Rust-proof con- 
river without him, returning to camp. It struction of nickel silver and brass, and wear-proof 
was nearly dark when we spied a_ boat : ¥ . 
coming across tee the and te 4 & be bearings of eternal phosphor-bronze. Made with the 
draggled looking fisherman. It was Bill. precision of a fine watch, and fully guaranteed for all 
In his home town Bill is something of a time against any defect in material or workmanship. 
liar himself. We were prepared to hear P , 

a story that we would promptly discount at Last but not least, Meisselbach offers a full line 
about fifty per cent, but there was a look of reels to choose from—bait-casting, fly-casting and 
in his eye that made us believe that what surf-casting reels with free or fixed spool, with or 
he had to tell on this occasion would be without level wind mechanism, a wide variety of 


the “Gospel” truth. ‘ he 
It will be best to let Bill tell the story line capacities—from $5 to $36. 


“ao , ~~ a ee At your dealer’s or write us. And send for the 
Sshed ail morning and never got 2 Meisselbach Catalogue and your free copy of The 


strike on the big minnows. The hole was ‘ . . 
twenty feet deep and shaded by overhang- Bite-Book—how to make ’em bite. 


ing willows. I tried frogs and crabs— 
nothing doing, and finally went back to THE A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. CO. 
“just worms.” I landed several pretty ELYRIA, OHIO 

mean bass but I still had faith in the big 
1unnows. 

Noon came and with it a hankering for 
the lunch tucked away under the seat of 
the boat. Thinks I'll just put on a big 
minnow while I have my lunch and maybe 
a big bass will come along, and finding 
lunch all prepared—go to it. After lunch 
I lit my pipe and was half dozing away 
in the boat when the line began to move 
out, it moved steadily for fifteen or 
twenty feet and then stopped, I was about 
to strike when it started to move again 
down the river, at no uncertain gait. 
Thinks I “I’ve got one now and it looks 
like a big one’—‘“I’ll give him plenty of 
time and all the line he wants.” About 
150 feet went out and thinks I, “Old boy 
that’s about enough.” I took a good grip 
on the rod and struck and J-I-M-M-I-N-Y 
C-R-I-C-K-E-T-S what a splash! 

The rod nearly jumped out of my hands 
and down the river—up jumped the big- 
gest “lunge you ever saw. Into the air 
he went and then down, with the reel 
singing a high note. I put on the drag 
and did some tall thinking. I knew I had 
him hooked but it was only a small bass 
hook. My rod was a light bamboo of the 
pocket type, the reel was a multiplier and 
the line a light silk and an old one at that. 
I watched the line go with fear and 
trembling and it was almost out when he 
turned and came back up the river like 
an express train. I managed to take care 
of the slack and got him almost up to 
the boat when he turned down the river. 
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After several trips up and down he 
seemed to tire and at last I had the satis- 
faction of*seeing him come up along side 
the boat and turn over on his side. Say 
fellows, he weighed 25 lbs. if he weighed 
an ounce. He looked at me with wicked- 
ness in his eye. I could see his teeth. If 
I could only land him I knew a Fie_p & 
STREAM prize was mine. Land him? Yes, 
but how? 

I had no club with which to smash him 
on the head and no gaff. 

All I had was a small bass landing net. 
I thought I’d try to grab him and pull him 
into the boat but he looked wicked. 


NOTHER boat hove in sight with a 

boy in it. All he had to offer was an- 
other landing net. We held a council of 
war, and decided to use both nets at once, 
one over his head and the other was expected 
to take care of his tail. We were going 
to try to play both ends against the middle. 
All of this happened in a few minutes 
time and during the conference there was 





e , EE —~-> a ZW, pita Mr. ’Lunge resting quietly and apparently 
indifferent to his fate. The boy got into 
the boat with me and we prepared for 


ET it this Fall ...a mighty spread action. 


fromthe northwoods of Canada,where 
moose are plentiful and skillful guides are 
ready to take you to their favorite haunts. 
Write to A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific | ed 600 Windsor Station, 
Montreal, Canada. He knows the moose country and 
will see that you are given full and reliable information. 





Canadian Pacific 











SENECA 


ed lop 


TRADE MARK 


SPORTSMENS SOCKS 


Made by Sportsmen 
for Sportsmen 


Designed for comfort and 
made of the very best material 
—this is your assurance of gen- 
uine satisfaction and service. 
Sportsmen who get the most 
out of the game know the value 
of RED TOPS, and always 
demand them. 
If It Isn’t a RED TOP= 
It Isn’t a SENECA 
You will never be satisfied with 
others, once you have worn 
RED TOPS and realize how 
™@ much more foot ease, comfort 
and long wear they give. 
At your dealer’s or sold direct a up 
from the mill, Priced from 


SENECA KNITTING MILLS, Inc. 
Box O Seneca Falls, N. Y. 








Send for 
TUustrated 
Catalogue 







Wonderful for outdoor folk 


t dealer or direct, postpaid. Money 


PUCKESCOPE a. cccare. 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE 41. vest 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL 





901 Hudson Avenue 





SKIAICVVE 


Jik—POWER 


American made 


Binocular 


8, farmers, hunters, fishers, campers, 
tourists, scouts, nateraliate.” Light, ‘compact. easy to adjust, 
rir qualities excel many foreign oe —e ‘eomaues more. 


Fits 


telescope. 
ket. Complete with case, 
$2.00. At dealer or direct, postpaid. Money back guarantee 


COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y- 

























PALMER’S _ 
SPORTING FOOTWEAR 


BEST SINCE 1877 





Place your order with us and enjoy 
real foot comfort on your Fall hunt 


Write for FREE Cat 


JOHN PALMER 


CANADA 


Also “CAMPFIRE COMMENTS” 


FREDERICTON, N. B. 


alogue ‘‘C” 


CO., Ltd. 




















We tipped the boat over on its 
side as far as we dared, so as not to have 
so far to lift the fish. Smash went the 
landing nets at either end of the fish. 
That part of it was beautifully done. 

I don’t suppose I'll ever know just what 
did happen after that, but when I climbed 
back into the boat and got the water out 
of my eyes and ears and disgorged a part 
of what I had swallowed, Mr. ’Lunge was 
gene and with him went half of my line. 
I still have the rod badly bent, and a di- 
lapidated reel with a somewhat strained 
spring. 

“Boy,” I asked. “How long was that 
fish?” Said he, “More than half as long 
as the oar and maybe longer.” 

That was Bill’s story. Bill is again at 
work in the big office in his home town, 
but he is a changed man. There is a far 
away look in his eye and no doubt he is 
dreaming of the “big one that got away.” 





CASTING SINKERS 
By H. A. Lyon 


INCE I have been a reader of your 
magazine I have learned a great many 
things from it. I would like to give 
brother fishermen a little of any knowl- 
edge on how to make pyramid _ sinkers, 





which are used by so many salt water 
men. 

I make the mold from cardboard. Take 
a pencil and ruler and draw the diagram 


shown below. Fold on the dotted lines. 
At “a” are paper clips to hold the mould 
together. The paper clips are not to be 
put too far down so as to come in con- 
tact with the lead in the mold. 

I use a brass cotter pin and a brass 
swivel for the place to tie the line. The 
mold is set in a hole in the ground. The 
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cotter pin is put in the top of the pyramid 
mold, the ends of the pin being bent, so 
as not to pull out from the lead. The 
lead is now poured in the mold and left 
to stand until it is cold. If the cardboard 
is too thin it will burn, so care should be 
taken to get heavy card. 

The finished pyramid has very few 
bubbles in it and is about as good as those 
bought in shops, besides being cheap. 





THE STATUS OF OCTOBER IN 
THE FISHING CONTEST 


HE tenth month is apt to prove a 

period of mingled emotions for the 
angler-sportsman. Shall the rod be laid 
aside for the gun? Down along the trout 
stream silver .birches are putting on gay 
coats of chrome. In fantasy, the sports- 
man hears the silvery tinkle of the wood- 
cock’s wing, scaling the feathery branches. 
Swamp maples are afire. The air is 
bracing; it has the tang of fine old wine. 
It is hard to think of angling when the 
spirit of Nimrod stalks the painted up- 
lands. 

But in the lakes and streams black bass, 
pike and pickerel are waiting for a scrap. 
They feel the seasonal transition too and 
are full of vigor. 

Here’s a tip then, Mr. Undecided. For- 
get about that often quoted itching trigger 
finger and gather up your rods and reels 
and tackle. Put in plenty of plugs, spoons, 
spinners and bass bugs. Then hie yourself 
out to the lake. Split the month if you 
will and fish during the first half. If you 
have never tried it, you are apt to be sur- 
prised at the results. 

Your October bass is as testy and 
courageous a fin as any that cruises among 
the lily pads and sunken ledges. He’s just 
rarin’ to go and won’t leave your artificial 
lure unchallenged. Great northern pike 
and pickerel, too, have thrown off their 
summer lethargy and usually take a troll- 
ing spoon or casting lure with avidity. 


NOTHER advantage in early autumn 

fishing is that competition is greatly 
lessened. Because so many anglers asso- 
ciate their sport with green leaves and 
summer vacations, they lose some of the 
hest days of the season. Even many fisher- 
nien who are not hunters lay aside their 
tackle a month too early. They leave the 
party before the dessert is brought on. A 
fishing trip during the early part of Oc- 
tober would convince these anglers that 
there is sport aplenty to be had. 

Those who have been unsuccessful in 
landing fish large enough to enter in the 
National Fishing Contest will have a good 
chance to redeem themselves. While the 
brook, brown and lake trout classes close 
October Ist, all other divisions are open 
for another month. That leaves steelhead, 
and rainbow trout, where the law permits 
their capture, large and small mouth black 
bass in all divisions, muskalonge, great 





Foss Frog Wiggler $1.00 
No. 12, % oz., 1/ hooi. 


0 2 
Larger hook if ordered 





Foss Frog Wiggler $1.00 
No. 11, % 02., 3/0 hook 


4 : 
Larger hook if ordered 


Feed the fishes 


Foss’s 8-course dinner! 


It is less than thirty days since the first Foss Frog Wiggler 
sold wriggled its way past the nose of its first bass. 

But this “eight-course dinner’ lure is already the main 
topic of conversation wherever casters congregate. 

Dealers tel] us the Foss Frog Wiggler has set a new high mark 
in piscatorial effectiveness; that never before has a lure so quickly 
and completely won unfailing response from the fickle, finicky, finny 


folk of fishdom. 
Here’s the menu—the eight “‘courses” you can set before them 
—and without even untying your line! 


eo oe 1lst—Just as received with bucktail fly. 


— 2nd—With bucktail and two strips of fly-rod pork 
Qa rind buttoned to the little studs to form legs. 


3rd—Same as No. 2 with fly-rod pork on curve 
of hook. 


4th—With bare hook only. 


——e. 
a — . — 
exec (A= = . 


ae 


~@<-2s==2 5th—With bare hook and two fly-rod pork strips for 

en ae legs. 

6th—With brass pork rind impaled on hook and 
buttoned to center button. 


= = 7th—Same as No. 6—with two fly-rod pork 
== strips for legs. ! 
x= _ 8th—Same as No. 5—with bass size pork 

== ; strip full length on curve of hook. 





Fish are just like most people—al- 
ways ready to sink their teeth into 
some new, tempting morsel. With 
Foss’ Frog Wiggler, without so much 
as untying your line, you can offer 
them eight different lures. 


All you need is one of the lures 
shown at the top of the page. No. 11 
will cast well for the novice user of 
heavy tackle. No. 12 is for the more 
skilled user of light tackle. And a 
bottle of bass size pork strips, and a 
bottle of fly rod pork strips, 45c each. 


If your dealer has not yet stocked the Frog Wiggler, use the coupon 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnows 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


My dealer has not yet stocked the Foss Frog Wiggler. Send me....No... . price 


$1.00 each, and 
price 45c¢ each. 


ROE Pare POE Un ae ere TIO eee Oe ee 


bottles Bass size and 


bottle fly-rod pork strips, 
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‘his Leather Handle 
BLES 


Ideal Knife 
only $950 








Ne. 41--Ideal Leather 
Handle 


4%4-in. blade, $2.50 
Ne. 49--Weedcraft 
Leather Handle 
$2.25 
Ne. 50-- Woodcraft 
Stag Handle 
$3.00 












No. 545--Expert 
Knife, 5-in. blade 
$2.50 






Marble’s a Mark of Quality 


When you buy a knife to com- 
plete your outing equipment, you 
want one you can depend on to 
meet any need—you want a knife 
that will serve you for life. The 
name “Marble” stamped on the 
heel of the blade is a guarantee 
that its quality and workmanship 
challenges comparison. 


MARBLES 
Ideal Knives 


Marble’s Ideal Knives are famed 
the world over for their excellence. 
None better made. The ideal knife 
for hunters. Made in five sizes, 
both leather and real stag handles, 
and with or without hilt. 


MARBLES 
Woodcraft Knife 


A wonderful all-purpose 
knife for the hunting, fish- 
ing, camping or canoeing 
trip. Just the knife for Boy 
Scouts. Has thin, keenedge, 





Woodcraft 
yet combines the strength usually 


found only in much heavier knives. No. 
49, 4'4-in blade, leather handle, $2.25; 
No. 50, real stag handle. $3.00. 


Marble’s Expert Knife 


Especially designed for the pro- 
fessional hunter, trapper and guide who 
require a thin, keen edge for dressing 
skins and furs. The back of the blade 
is designed for scraping skins while on 
theforms. A finely balanced, perfectly 
tempered knife of distinctively Marble 
Quality. 5-in. blade, $2.50. 


Send for Catalog of 


Marble’s Complete Line 


Marble’s knives and outing equip- 
ment are sold the world over. If your 
dealer can't supply you, send direct. 
Write for catalog of full line of knives, 
axes, waterproof matchboxes, com- 
passes, Game Getter Guns, gun clean- 
ing implements, gun sights, etc. Free. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
525 DELTA AVE., GLADSTONE, MICH. 


FOR EVERY HOUR e} IN THE OPEN 
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|northern pike and wall-eyed pike. Here 
is a good list to select from. They are 
| game fish all, worthy of any angler’s steel. 
So take our advice and see what October 
|has to offer. A row around the shores of 
some quiet, colorful lake will dust away 
the city’s cares. The zestful tang in the 
jair will fill you with energy. Then, when 
you round a shadowy bend and see the 
rise of Old Black Bass cast ever so care- 
fully on the exact spot. His answering 
strike will thrill you. And, when you slip 
the net under the prize you've tried for all 
jsummer without success, you'll have no 
lenvy for the man who couldn’t wait to 
hunt until the leaves came down. 
| 








THE FIRST FISHHOOKS 
| By John Adam Tomson 


HEN were fishhooks invented? 
How long ago and what were they 


like? Interesting queries for camp-fire 
| discussion. 
Of interest to the scientifically inclined 


angler are the recently discovered caves 
in France believed to have once been the 
homes of prehistoric men, who lived per- 
haps 200,000 years ago. Their stone walls 
are covered with rude drawings, scratched 


jor chiseled into the rock. And what ts 








TYPES Of PRIMITIVE HOOKS 
A. STONE B. SHELL ©.BRON2E 


more important from the fisherman's 
viewpoint, in these caves were found fish- 
hooks, probably the oldest so far known 
to have been used by man. 

| Some of these primitive hooks are now 
in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. Technically speaking, 
the things are not hooks at all, but they 
served the purpose then and might even 
work as well today as they did in the 
long ago. The “hooks” are of various 
sizes and evidently were intended for 
river fishing. One of the larger ones is 
about two inches long, which seems to 
indicate pretty good catches in the early 
days of the infant art. 

These earliest known hooks consist of 
a stone, ground down to the shape of a 
small banana, with a groove cut in the 
middle. The string, or whatever substi- 





tute was used for fish line, was tied firmly 
around the stone in the groove. The in- 
genious manner in which this crude con- 
trivance was manipulated shows that even 
cavemen were not so dumb. 

First they covered the banana shaped 
stone with meat. They then allowed the 
fish to swallow the whole apparatus, upor 
which the prehistoric angler gave the 
line, possibly some sort of thong, a sharp 
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jerk. Whereupon the hook would 
straighten out horizontally, jamming 
crosswise in the fish’s mouth. When the 





eam—October, 












4 THE 
SION OF THE 
LEAPING DOLPHIN 


So Santa Claus 
Won’t Stub His Toe 


ERTAINLY, you too would like to get 
Abbey & Imbrie Fishing Tackle for 
Christmas. Especially some things you haven’t 
the nerve to buy for yourself. 
Stop at your Abbey & Imbrie dealer’s today and get Catalog No. 
198—just reprinted. Then make up your list of Christmas 


presents for your cronies. Also jot down some of those things 
that you might blow yourself to next spring. 


If you're careless about what you say, and leave your lists and 
the catalog lying around—fine! Certain people will be de- 
lighted to discover your secret longings! 

“Fishing Tackle That's Fit for Fishing,’? backed by more than 
100 years of service to exacting anglers. If your dealer cannot 
supply, send us his name with your order and remittance and 
we will deliver, transportation prepaid, 


Complete Catalog on request. 


Abbey é Imbrie 


FISHING TACKLE 


97 Chambers St., Dept. F-10, New York City 








The greatest Fish- 
getter made, the 


BASS~ORENO 


OR 11 years the BASS-ORENO 
has been famous . . . 1,500,000 
has been sold. Fishermen every- 
where praise it as “the greatest 
fish- getter made.” One or more 
should be in every tackle box, if you 
would be sure of your limit. Get 
yours early—the genuine with 
grooved head. 


Write for Catalog 


SOUTH BE BEND BAIT CO. 


HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS 


Have you read Hildebrandt’s new 
Hints with a lot of ideas on using 
Hildebrandt baits that “hook aed 
land ‘em?’’ 

It’s oneofthe best books on fishing | 
everissued—not a dry line in it. Free | 
Svo you—tellus where to send it. 





















































| WEEDLESS > 4 

. Ask [PLAIN ____. 

(@ Your DEALER—SEND FOR aires 
PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Co. 

By Cnas.H.Stapr. PRESCOTT: WIS. 


REG. U.S. 
PAT. Orr. 


line was hauled in, so was Mister Fish. 
Not so bad for a starter in piscatorial 
arts at that. 

Even today many persons in lower 
France use a hook of the same type, 
especially for catching eels. The French- 
man files a notch around a large sewing 
needle, fasténs a stout flax line in the 
notch, and is ready for a day’s fishing. 
Seldom does he return empty handed. 


N old Indian fighter claims that he has 
also seen this same style of hook 
used on the Columbia river by Indians 
fishing for salmon. The difference be- 
tween the Indian and the prehistoric 
hook is one of material rather than 
of kind. The ancient men used flinty 
stones, whereas the Indian chose sharp 
bits of bone. These Indians were re- 
markably adept at bagging their quarry 
with their bone hooks, seeming to land a 
catch every time they got a healthy bite. 
For bait the Indians used to string a big 
fat earthworm or a juicy grub the entire 
length of their sharp bone hooks. Their 
only difficulty was in removing the fish 
from the hooks, which could seldom be 
done without ripping the fish’s mouth. 
And of a considerably later date than 
those first attempts at fishhooks found in 
the caves in France are the bronze hooks 
discovered around the edges of the lakes 
in Switzerland. Some of these latter 
hooks have barbs, but the earliest of the 
Swiss hooks were barbless, consisting of 
two of the so-called “hooks” fastened at 
right angles to each other. These double 
hooks were particularly disastrous for a 


fish. Once swallowed they could not be 
shaken or twisted out by the  finny 
victim. ' 


Along the shores of the Adriatic many 
hooks made of sharp shell have been un- 
covered by archaeologists. These were 
made by rubbing a small shell on a stone 
until it was more or less disc-shaped. A 
hole was then bored in the center, until 
the shell was formed into a stout ring. 
After getting the thing in that shape, one 
side of the shell was ground off until part 
of the circle was worn away, leaving 
a crescent shaped sharp hook. Such was 
the fishhook in use before the dawn of 
civilization. 

A quaint form of ancient hook still in 
use among the Indians of the far north 
is one made of sharp metal and using 
a tough thorn for a barb. It is made by 
binding the thorn to the top of the hook, 
so that the point of the thorn sticks down 
into the middle of the curve of the hook. 
When an unwary fish seizes such a con- 
trivance in his mouth the thorn barb pre- 
vents it from turning and slipping out. 
Every time the fish pulls against the 
hook the thorn keeps it from loosening, 
on much the same principle as the snap 
used nowadays on dog chains and horse 
harness, the thorn giving way then snap- 
ping back, acting as the spring in the 
modern snaps. 

From such crude beginnings as these 
came the modern fishhook, something for 
meditative anglers to ruminate upon. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
FISHING NEAR SCOTIA, N, Y. 


FrsuinGc Epitor: 

Having returned from my _ vacation recently 
and not seeing anything in your valuable maga- 
zine with reference to fishing in this locality, I 
am taking the liberty of addressing you, telling 
of a wonderful time that may be had within a 
distance of twenty miles of here. We left at 
7:15 o’clock in the evening of July 3rd; Mr. 
and Mrs. K., son Harold in their Buick car, 
mother, wife, son Edward, Jr., and daughter 

oris, arriving at our destination, Saratoga 





Man! What Peppy 
Sport Jackets ! 


Tailored by HONEST ABE 


Wherever men work or play outdoors 
there is nothing like these plaid, woolen 
Mackinshirts, tailored by HONEST 
ABE, for comfort and warmth. Mac- 
kinshirts are roomy, yet not baggy— 
held snug at the waist line with a 
knitted band— made from pure wool 
that defies the sharpest wind—the 
snappiest weather— 

And only in Mackinshirts can you get 
such bright fresh fabrics and styles, for 
Mackinshirts always have the new 
patterns first. The patterns on every 


Mackinshirt collar and pocket are 
matched perfectly with the rest of the 
shirt. No slip-shod tailoring in Mac- 
kinshirts. 

Mackinshirts are tailored by HONEST 
ABE who also makes Flannel Shirts of 
plain and fancy patterns, Windbreakers, 
College Blazers, and a complete line of 
Junior Shirts for boys. 

Insist on HONEST ABE Sportswear 
by name. If your dealer hasn’t it, let 
us know his name and address, and 
we'll see that he gets it for you. 


MARCUS BREIER’S SONS, 676 Broadway, New York 
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FLANNEL SHIRTS—For Men and Boys—SPORT JACKETS 
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Learnto MOUNT 
Bards and Anim 









Learn to mount all kinds of game, 
birds, animals, fish, game-heads — tan 
furs, make rugs, robes, etc. You can 
now learn this fascinating art in your own 
home during your spare time quickly and 
easily. 40 Ym lessons covering every de- 
partment of Taxidermy. Simple, complete 
and workable — for sportsmen, men, boys or 
women. Every hunter, trapper or fisherman in 
the worl wonderful lessons. Old 
reliable school. 100,000 duates. Success 
guaranteed. Save those fine trophies of rod 
and gun. Double your interest in hunting, 
fishing and outdoor sports. You CAN be your 
own taxidermist. Here is your opportunity. 


portsmen! 


Mount Your 
Own Specimens! 


Preserve the splendid trophies you have 
bagged during the season, without paying the 
taxidermists’ exorbitant charges. Many spec- 
imens are now becoming very rare. ount 
them now while you can still get them. 
Decorate your home, office or den with the 
choicest of art. Taxidermy is a hobby that 
every sportsman should have. 


Learn Field 
Taxidermy! 


Many valuable specimens are lost because they 
are not properly handled when killed. Learn 
how to take care of skins in the field so that 
they may be stuffed and mounted perfectly 
later on. This is most important for every 
hunter, trapper and fisherman. Our lessons 
cover this subject thoroughly, as well as every 
other feature of the taxidermist’s work. 


BIG MONEY can be made durin 

spare time. Mount 

specimens sell readily for high prices. You 
can do the work for others at taxidermists’ 
regular charges. One of our students writes: 
“I have made over $550.00 during my spare 
time selling my specimens and mounting for 
others.”” Professional taxidermists earn, as 





high as $3000 per year, and their services 
are alwaysindemand. Through our lessons you 
can learn to do this work as well as the expert. 












A) el 
“How to Mount Game.” Tells you 
all about this fascinating sport and 
how you can become an expert 
taxidermist. Beautifully illustrated with 
dozens of photos of mounted specimens. 
This book contains information vital to 
every sportsman, hunter, fisherman and 
nature lover. Sent you absolutely free — 
no obligation. Don’t pass up this wonder- 
ful opportunity. Send your name and ad- 
dress on coupon below. Write today—now!, 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
bes 1307 Elwood Building, Omaha, Neb. 















Free Book Coupon 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
i 1307 Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebr. 
Send me, absolutely free, your illustrated 
8 book, ‘‘How to Mount Game.”’ Also tell 
{ me how I may learn to be an expert taxi- 
4 





Cormies easily and quickly by mail. No 


Name ......++ 
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Lake, at 8:15. The women folks pui the camp 
to rights, arranging the beds, preparing a light 
| lunch, after which we fired a few powder crack- 
| ers for the kiddies, listened to the Victrola, and 
talked over our plans for the morrow. Then 
to bed. 

Up bright and early Friday morning, our 
expectations running high, as this was our first 
trip on the lake together for a year. The lake 
was very quiet, with the exception of now and 
then a carp jumping, which reminded one of a 
pig instead of a fish, if you may call them such. 
The pike (wall-eye) were hitting fairly well. 
We managed to land ten before breakfast, al- 
though they were not large, averaging a pound 
and a half. After breakfast we loafed and 
rested for a couple of hours, then swimming; 
the water shallow, so it was unnecessary to watch 
the children, allowed them freedom, splashing 
and ducking one another. After supper we 
again tried our skill at fishing, and were re- 
warded by securing eight more wall-eyes averag- 
ing a trifle better than a pound and a half. 

Saturday morning Mr. E., who is a personal 
friend and hunting and fishing pal, drove up 
with his Buick roadster, as we had made ar- 
rangements at the G. E. Co., where we are both 
employed, to have a couple of days’ fishing to- 
gether; however, we were not very successful 
on this day, securing only three wall-eyed pike; 
the explanation that I can offer for such a poor 
showing was the stillness of the lake and the 
heat of the day, which was terrific. Really 
no pleasure to be on the water. We decided to 
call off fishing about 10 a. M., hoping and pray- 
ing that some time during the day or night we 
would get a shower, bringing relief from the 
intense heat. 

Sunday morning, on the lake at 6, Mr. E. 
and myself were disappointed in seeing it had 
not rained, or a breath of air stirring, but we 
were determined to get a mess of fish, rain or 
shine, wind or no wind, as a promise had been 
made by myself to a friend who is also employed 
in Mr. E.s department that he could look for- 
ward to a fish supper Monday. To our surprise, 
before getting a hundred yards from shore a 
southwest wind came up, lasting fully two 
hours, in which time we caught ten wall-eyed 
pike and one black bass. It seemed impossible 
to land these fish at first, having hooked eleven 
others during this period and getting them aside 
of boat, for some reason unexplainable they 
would depart at leisure. We changed hooks 
many times, thinking this was the fault, but 
without any better results. In fact it made us 
feel like a couple of two-year-olds and that we 
should go back and practice on sunfish and 
perch. Mr. E. left at Sunday noon with thirteen 
wall-eyed pike and one bass. 

Thursday I took the family fishing in the eve- 
ning. ‘“Buster,’”? as we call Edward, Jr., who is 
five, was bound and possessed to fish. It was 
necessary to rig a steel rod out for him; nothing 
else could be substituted. As I had an extra 
steel pole, I took the first joint, placed a tip 
on same, coupled with the butt and reel. With 
an eighteen-pound test Cordiff Giant line and 
spoon I felt perfectly safe in allowing him to 
use this outfit, as any ordinary fish could not 
break the tackle. We were taken back after 
the Mrs. had landed a pike of about two 
pounds, and while I was removing same from 
hook in exactly the same spot Buster turned as 
red as a beet as his reel began to sing, he hol- 
lering, “Oh, Daddy! Daddy I got one!” He 
was told to reel in and land the fish alone, but 
he being left-handed I never gave it a thought. 
Consequently he got in a mixup and it was 
necessary for me to land the fish, which mea- 
sured fourteen inches. The same evening I 
hooked a pike that weighed between four and five 
pounds. {ad I lost it I would have sworn that 
it was one of the largest fish in the lake. 

Friday morning Mother F. and I decided to 
fish before breakfast; the lake being very quiet, 
we only secured three. At noon the southwest 
wind blew a gale and we decided that this was 
the time to go out and get them, as friends and 
neighbors at home would be looking forward for 
fish. Leaving camp at 12, I returned at 2:45, 
having secured the limit of fifteen wall-eyed pike. 
It was my intention then of lying in the ham- 
mock, but the Mrs. and Mother F. could not 
see it that way. They said as long as the fish 
were biting they would like to enjoy the sport 
themselves. Mother F. and the Mrs. at the 
stern, and I rowing, they landed six wall-eyed. 
As the wind was very strong and the lake 
rough, we called it quits. Hearing of our luck, 
Mr. K. and his wife decided to fish. They 
returned with four, after an hour’s fishing. 

Saturday. the last day, was spent at camp 
putting things to rights, as another party was 
expected on our departure. All in all, it was a 
lsuccessful fishing and camping trip, we having 
secured all we needed of wall-eyed pike for the 
week's stay. 

















E. C. Havusatter, Sr. 


Comment: While rather longer than usual, we 
are pleased to have this letter to publish, for it 
gives one an insight into the possibilities for health 
and character building sport that angling affords. 
By all means, take along the children. Thank 
you, Mr. Haushalter. : 

FisuinG Epitor. 
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Some mighty good lines! Several of 
"em! Made by mighty good line mak- 
ers. But if you want the best only,— 
the last word in good fishing lines, a 
line that’s “Better than the Best” ask 
your dealer for 


U-S-Lines 


made exclusively from Premium raw 
silk, the toughest, smoothest, longest 
lasting silk produced anywhere in the 
world—better even than “crack Double 
Extra A” usually called the “best” by 
the silk trade. 










Dealers send 
for PRICES 





To You Who Have Worn 


FILSON CLOTHES 


and to you who ap- 
preciate the best, we 
suggest the Filson 
Cruising Coat in 
Forestry Cloth. 


The beautiful 
green, forestry 
color. All 
wool, water 
resistant, with 
ultra wear-resisting qualities. Price, 
$16.00. Complete suit, this coat and 
Filson laced breeches, $32.00. Order 
coat 1 inch larger than white collar 
measure; breeches, waist measure. 
Our catalog “A” free. Send for it. 


Cc. C. FILSON COMPANY 
1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 


Forest Rangers 


Men wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail Clerk, 
Special Agent and other government positions, 
$1500 to $4500 year. Write for free particulars 
and list of positions. 


MOKANE, Dept. 213, Denver, Colo. 
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MINNESOTA WALL-EYE FISHING 
FisuinG Epiror: 

Bright and early on July 19, 1925, the writer, 
accompanied by a friend, Andrew Mevig, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Lamberton, Minn., who 
was visiting with me, repaired to Paul Lake, a 
beautiful little stretch of water situated near 
this place, famous for its large ‘“‘wall-eyes.” 
Only fair success attended our efforts during 
the day’s fishing, and along about 7 o’clock in 
the evening, we were preparing to pull up stakes 
and hit the trail for home when, on making a 
long cast and letting the lure sink well to the 
bottom, in 40 or 50 feet of water, it became ap- 
parent that we had encountered an obstruction 
at the bottom of the lake. Thinking it was a 
possible weed or twig, I tried to pull loose, but 
one pull put the weed or twig idea out of my 
head and it became a sunken log. 

Andy was ordered to back water and see if by 
doing so the lure could not be disengaged in 
some other way than by direct pull. After 
backing several strokes, the line moved away in 
a different direction to which it had been point- 
ing. It occurred to me that I might be attached 
to something alive, so I made a sharp strike, in 
the hope that it might be alive, willing to take 
a chance of losing the lure. s 

That started the fireworks and for several min- ae 
utes things happened so rapidly that it is diffi- 5 rice 
cult to remember just what did happen. Ten 
or fifteen minutes of boring down on the part 
of the fish, and pumping on the tackle by me, 
finally brought him to the surface. A view of 
him was obtained. That settled all notions of 
strong arm methods. It became a question of 
manipulation, until such time as one or the other 
of us played out. Fortunately the rod held and 
the line was a comparatively new one, so, after 
fifteen minutes more wrestling Mr. Pike floated 
on his side alongside the boat. 

The landing net was duly examined, but pro- 
nounced of insufficient capacity to take the fish, 
so it got down to handwork. The writer, an old 
Norwegian fisherman, gave the rod to his com- 
panion. Reaching over the side with both hands, 
I simply throttled the fish round the neck, 
throwing him into the boat at the expense of 
scratched and torn hands and fingers. He was 
some whopper. The battle was not yet over, as 
he threatened to either wreck the boat or jump 
over the side. The writer again resorted to 
hand-to-hand methods of subjugation, and, as 
the shades of evening fell committed murder by 
the throttling method until Mr. Pike gave up 
the fight. 

We happened to have a measure along, so 
we took his dimensions: 31% inches from 
snout to fork of tail and 18% inches girth round 
the middle. As it was the Sabbath, and late, on 
our return there was no opportunity to weigh 
up until after 8 A. M. next morning, when the 
scales pronounced his weight 11 pounds 2 ounces. 
It is the opinion of the writer that when taken 
from the water he would have registered full 
12 pounds. Hope, but never expect, to repeat 
the performance, but, even if I do not, this one 
day was a red- letter one in my fishing experi- 
ence, 











ERE’S the New Name, “The Wicked 
Wiggler,” suggested by Mr. Harry 
Forbes, Terre Haute, Ind., that wins the 


$100 Cash Prize 


In the Creek Chub Bait 
Wiggling Spoon Contest 






Length of body 2% in. Weight %% o- 
No. S-1 with feathered treble. 
No. 8-2 with hook for pork rind. 


And What He Says: 


“While fishing in North Gravel Pit, a very fine body 
of water near Terre Haute this afternoon, I took eleven 
large-mouth Black Bass, all nice ones, on one of these 
wiggling spoons. I have taken many Bass and other 
game fish on Creek Chub Baits in the past, but never 
have I seen Bass go crazy over any bait like they did 
this wiggling spoon! 
I would christen this bait, “The Wicked Wiggler”— 
for that is just exactly what it is! It has a wicked 
wiggle while going through the water and the Bass 
surely hit it with a wicked wallop! 
It has a very lively minnow-like action and the Bass 
and other game fish simply cannot leave it alone! 
Wishing yeu much success with this wonderful bait and 
hoping that I may soon repeat my performance of this 
afternoon, I beg to remain 
Sincerely yours, 
Harry Forbes.” 

Send fer our colored catalogue 

showing the latest nature lures 

for casting, trolling and flyrod, 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
130 So. Randolph Street Garrett, Indiana 











If it is made by Bass 
you will know it is best. 


Feet vs. Miles 


Your feet will always win in a walk if 
shod in genuine Bass Rangeley Mocca- 
sins, the modernized adaptation of 
the original Indian footwear. 


B ASS Insure yourself against sore feet on your 
Fall hunting trip with a pair of Bass 


FLIES Rangeley Moccasins, the y aero pew 


S1cwoop HankKLanp. 
Comment: Thank you, Mr. Hankland, for 
your letter, which gives a good idea of wall-eyed 
pike fishing in your state. Mr. Hankland’s fish 
was duly entered in Fietp anp StREAM’s 1925 
Fishing Contest. It was a splendid fish. 
Fisninc Epirtor. 


THE STURGEON 
Fisu1nG Epirtor: 


_ Several months ago there appeared in a maga- 
zine a reproduction of a photograph of a man 


standing beside a tall tripod, upon which there 7 _ " 
was swung a sturgeon. My recollection is that Cellule ) mostcomfort- 
the head of the fish was about 3 feet higher than Windows & able footwear 


it is possible 
to make. 

The style il- 
lustrated is 
No. 3807 and 
is madein all 
heights from 


the man’s head and the tail of the fish laid upon 
the ground for about the length of 3 feet. Any- 
how, the illustration was accompanied by an 
article from the fisherman stating where the fish 
was caught (I believe on the Columbia River 
near Vancouver, Washington), and that it was 
sent to Portland to a fish-market. I am quite 


sure he said it measured over 11% feet. See all your 
. E. Snyper. Flies at a glance 


Drying Pads 


, i Red Cowhide, waterproof lini cece e G4. : 
_Comment: The sturgeons grow to an enormous | $04 Gouid% naterproof lining: «32'*$4°30 | Postpaid 5to 16 inches. 
size. Drs. Jordan and Evermann, in_American Calf Finished Cowhide, without lining. 35. 00 and 
Food and Game Fishes (published by Doubleday, Genuine Pig Skin, without lining... .. $7.50 | Guaranteed Many other 
Page & Co.) state that the “common” sturgeon at- | Heavy Imitation Leather, without lining. $4. 00) — 4 
tains a length of 10 feet and a weight of 500 Additional Celluloid envelopes can. he furnished styles are 
a. The white sturgeon of the Pacific F. W. aeeen S — sit _COMPAny. Dept. F shown in our 
oast, Oregon sturgeon, which is found in the Se. eh Fe. ig fr - 
Sacramento, Columbia and Frazer Rivers, at- seeaaees a ~ AE. | aaa we = sadioaias 





tains a much greater size than the “common” = 
sturgeon. Quoting from the authorities men- 
tioned, there is a record for the Pacific sturgeon 
of 13 feet in length and a weight of 1,000 
pounds, This fish was taken in the Snake River, 








Write for it 
y- 
Dept. F 


G.H.BASS & CO. 


WILTON, MAINE 
Shoemakers Since 1876 


Sunburn-Proof 


The Magic Liquid, NOBURN applied before 
exposure positively makes you sunburn and 





Idaho. It is also stated that the average size windburn-proof--yet you tan, Harmless, 
P ° od Invisible. Send $1 for bottle. M 
however, is about 5 feet in length and 125 efunded if not satisfied. nd 


pounds in weight. 

It is believed that the white sturgeon, with 
others of the species, is anadromous, living ordi- 
narily in salt water or at the mouths of rivers 
and ascending rivers to spawn. It also is said 
to be a fact that some sturgeons remain in fresh 
water through the year. 











Fisuing Epirtor. 
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Edited by Frank E. Brimmer 


The Lure of the Wandering Way—Part I 


Editor’s Note: Three women cover 
1,310 miles of wandering trails and find 
joys and sorrows enough to make an en- 
tertaining and interesting story, sprinkled 
with humor. The spokesman of the party, 
author of this article, writes; “So many 
people do not realize what a good time 
they are missing when they refuse to go 
motor camping. I have driven through 
thirteen states and Canada, and have had 
a glorious time on my vacations.” 


HE rising sun cast shafts of golden 
light across the East River drive, 
causing dewdrops on leaves and 
grass-blades to gleam like dia- 
monds, and gradually dissolving the fog 
which hung low over the Schuylkill River 
in Fairmount Park. A new touring car 
sped along toward the north, loaded to 
the gunwale with untried camping equip- 
ment, the three women occupants enthused 


with the prospects of an unusual vaca- 
tion. Thus, we left Philadelphia of a 
summer’s morning, our objective, the 


Thousand Islands. 

At Willow Grove we continued along 
the pike into Doylestown. A few miles 
north we stopped at a filling station oper- 
ated by two women, who were very much 
interested in our expedition and wanted 
us to stop on our return. 
Continuing north we 
passed along beautiful 
stretches of road; high 
rocky bluffs to the left 
and the canal on the 
right. Mules plodded pa- 
tiently along the tow- 
path pulling barges—a 
rapid means of transpor- 
tation! 

From Easton we took 
the river road which was 
narrow in some places, 
but the scenery was 
lovely. We stopped for 
lunch in a grove of trees 
overlooking the Dela- 
ware. Campers from the 
opposite shore had rowed 
out to mid-stream and 
were fishing. 

Nearing the Delaware 
Water Gap we _ passed 
large slate quarries; 
broken pieces of slate 


By Agnes P. Tomlinson 





SPECIAL SERVICE TO MOTOR CAMPERS 


The Camper on Tour Department is 
ready promptly to render the reader spe- 
cial service, such as giving road directions 
for extended trips; acquainting him with 
sources of information; advice about the 
right outfit for any climate or altitude 
with which the camper may be unfamiliar; 
help in selecting safe camps; special rules 
and regulations of state and _ national 
tracts—in short just about everything 
needed to make your trip the best you 
have ever taken. All this is gratis. Glad 
to hear from you. 

For ten cents in stamps we will mail 
you our Official Camper on Tour Guide, 
which tells you briefly, with correct names 
and addresses and with plain directions: 
Where to Go, What to See, How to Get 
There, What You Need to Take, and 
Where to Get It. It also contains a big 
two-color road map of the United States. 
Address the Camper on Tour Department, 
Firtp ano Stream, 45 West 45th St., New 
York City, or Wrigley Building, Chicago. 











were piled hundreds of feet high. The 
road winds along the side of the mountain 
up through the Gap passed the Kittatinny 
Hotel. 

About eight miles above Stroudsburg 
we found a camp for tourists. Even 
though it was early in the afternoon we 
decided to spend the night there, for the 
camp was in a grove of pine trees and 


Preparing breakfast at Wigwam Camp. While most everyone uses the 
gasoline stove some prefer the wood fire 





looked inviting. Every convenience had 
been provided, well water, tables, fire- 
places, etc. The name “Wigwam” scemed 
quite appropriate. 

Without any difficulties we mastered the 
intricacies of putting up the tent and un- 
packing our equipment. 

The shades of night closed in without 
other tourists coming into camp. Sadie 
and Edith slept on cots in the tent. I 
wanted the experience of sleeping in the 
open, so placed my cot just outside, rolled 
myself in the blankets and settled down 
for the night, with a flashlight in the left 
hand and a trusty .32 near the other. At 
11 o’clock the candy and soft drink stand 
facing the main road closed, and we were 
in darkness. 

Lying on the cot I could look up 
through the pine boughs and see the stars 


twinkling, for the night was clear as 
crystal. The grove was teeming with 
night life, crickets sang cantatas. One 


It sounded like 


noise I could not fathom. 


someone walking with a squeeky shoe, 
yet making no progress. These noises 
were interspersed by autoists “burning” 


the road. I thought the night would never 
end. The chills were playing tag along 
my spine, due I hope to nothing but the 
drop in temperature. Dawn broke at last 
and we were astir before 
seven o’clock. We were 
all cold the first night 
for we had not learned 
the advisability of hav- 
ing heavy papers or a 
poncho on each cot to 
keep the dampness and 
air from coming up 
through the canvas. 
Leaving camp we pro- 
ceeded northward, pass- 
ing through Scanton, and 
at Clarks Summit cut 
across country to Ouster- 
haut, and up the Sus- 
quehanna River. Found 
some _ bad mountain 
roads, narrow and rough, 
but the view obtained 
from the top more than 
compensated for the in- 
convenience. We made a 
wrong turn and eventu- 
ally found ourselves in a 
back country village. We 
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discusses  * 





I *M not much on cooking, but when 
it comes to appreciative consump- 
tion of food I average well up in the 
scores. I’ve hunted and fished with 
some of the most notable cooks in the 
world. Guides, most of ’em. But 
give me a hard day on the trail, with 
the campfire at night and a woodland 
repast—and you can have your Ritz, 
Chateau and Waldorf. 





| MORRIS ACKERMAN, 


loader. 
hunter; by 
of note. 


Appetizers 


Did you ever set out of a night and eat 
speckled trout and salmon cutlets with 
that “He-man” of New Brunswick, Harry 
Allen? Did you ever have a helpin’ o’ 


itor of Outdoor Recreation, 
camp food. 







) E born in 

Georgia, cut his teeth on a muzzle- 

By nature, he’s an inveterate 
rofession, an outdoor writer 

He belongs to a raft of out- 

door clubs, and was former — ed- 
e 


Take KLIM Along 


And don’t forget to take along plenty 
of Klim. Klim is milk. Some folks say 
Klim is a splendid “substitute” for fresh 
milk. I say Klim, mixed with the icy 
waters of the Canadian Rockies, tastes 
better than fresh milk. It was on the 
Alberta-British Columbia hunt that I 
really became intimately acquainted with 
this product. To start with, the guides, 
Curley Phillips and Curley Cochrane, 
raved about the fact that you could carry 
so much Klim on such a small horse. The 
cook, Dick, raved because the nine men 
, in the party got the idea that he, Dick, 


nows 








moose liver and a stack o’ flapjacks in 
front o’ Louie Harlow’s wigwam on the 
banks o’ Peskawah Lake in Nova Scotia? 
Ever try Curley Phillips’ big-horn ram 
roasts up to the head o’ Sheep Creek? 
Have you tried the shanty cookin’ of 
Ernie St. Jacques, on the Gatineau, or 
Frank Jawbone at Kipawa? The guy 
that don’t know thinks that all there is 
to a fishing or hunting trip is how much 
fish or game you get. That ain’t the half 
/ cia of it. The main thing is 
“how was the food.” 
I have never seen a 
real, honest-to-good- 
ness angler and 
hunter in my life 
who wasn’t es- 


Rex Beach, for example. 


man—how he can eat! 


Charley Jamieson. 


expectations are entirely 


¥ 
PAR 


hunters! 
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Kermit Roosevelt. 
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pecially fond of food. It just goes with 


the outdoors. There is the great author, Food! That’s the thing! 


He is perhaps the 
best posted hunter in America, today. 
a crack shot, loves hunting as few men do, 
does more of it than anyone I know of; and 


Food Connoisseurs 


I have fished and hunted with those 
famous ball players: Tris Speaker, Stan- 
ley Covaleskie, Walter Johnson and 
You’d naturally ex- 
pect them to enjoy the forest fare. Your 


There’s a quartette of real big-league 

But when they plan a trip in 

the woods the matter of game is only a 

part of their anticipations. 

I have had interviews with Vilhjal- 

mur Stefansson, Carl Akeley and <= 

In each i 

— stance the matter of hunting, fish- ~ 8 

a ™ a. ing and exploration was naturally 

— the chief topic of conversation, __.°8 

But don’t think this little question 
of “what did you have to eat” 

didn’t take up its part of the discourse. 


had established some sort of a dairy up 
there in the mountains. We had milk to 
drink; milk on our oatmeal; milk on our 
berries; milk in the coffee and milk in the 
tea. Milk in the flapjacks, bannock, bis- 
cuits and cake; milk in the soup, puddings 
and pies. 


He is 


Personally, I’m tickled pink to put in a 
good word for Klim. It brings fresh milk 
in camp. It’s easy to handle on the port- 
age. Lots of splendid food 
and drink, with the water _. 
left out. All you have 
to do is put the A 








justified. 
water back 













roe 
Food! That’s the thing. And Klim is food. 
When do we eat? 





LM 


F you have never tried KLIM Powdered Milk in camp, get a cat 

today from your druggist or grocer and use it at home. Drink it as 
a beverage. Use it double strength in coffee. Have them cook with 
it in the kitchen. It is ideal for every use of milk at home. In camp 
it is really a miracle. 


Think of it: in a 1 lb. can of KLIM, that you can slip in your pocket, 
you have a whole gallon of milk, in powder form. Keeps indefinitely 
without ice. Just add water and you have pure, sweet milk again, 
with all the flavor and nourishment of milk fresh from the dairy. 
No camper who tries KLIM once ever goes camping without it. 


You can take the children with you camping when you take along 
| KLIM; sure of a pure and nourishing milk supply. 





The Miraculous 
Camp Milk Supply: 






Merrell-Soule Co., 
PA Syracuse, N. Y. 

o 
# Send along your Camp Cook- 


ing Recipes. 
C4 
* Name....... 


1LB.ALIM 2? 
=] GAI.MIL 


Cee eeeeeeeeeeresereeee® 


POPP eee ee eeereesesssesee® . 


F. & S. Oct. 
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explained our predicament to a native 
am 00 AVE é a and learned by driving about eight miles 
e over fair roads would bring us to the river 


| and we could ferry across. The ferry 
consisted of a flat boat operated by an 


EED him quick—and he for- roadside gasoline for fuel. Upand ' la ope 
gets the fish that got away. going full blast in ajiffy,packs away | ?V¢rhead cable. Two ladies in a carriage 


3 - j ; hailed the boatma 1 he starte 
It’s tough to lose the big one, but _— for traveling just as quickly and | <4. in a aes Wiaei ae — 























there is satisfaction in eating those carries like a grip. directed to drive on first, going slowly 
you did land, when they are fried Being the original, Kampkook tor there _ was danger of driving over- 
to order or baked to a turn on has many conveniences = board. We landed at Meshoppen, one of 
‘xy the towns on our route as show he 
K, k k ute as shown on the 
ampROOR. only Kampkook can map. 
Kampkhookistheall-weathercamp give you. That’s why At noon we lunched at the Norwood } 
stove—burners fully protected more Kampkooks Hotel in Waverly, N. Y. Arriving in 


Watkins Glen about six o’clock we pitched 


against the are used than all others 

br ’ combined. It is easily 
wind. = . ° identified by the name 
speedy, “American Kamp- 
cooks or kook’’ on the name 
bakes like a plate. Name of nearest 
. dealer sent on request 

sang, Ung if yours cannot supply , 

you. 


AMERICAN 
GAS MACHINE 
COMPANY, Inc. 
men Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 
Kamphkook No. 8 with built-in oven and Bectevas Odheo: 78 Reade St., 

heater. America’s finest camp stove. New York City 

Bakes, broils, boils, fries, roasts, toasts; 
in short, does anything you can do with 
your kitchen range at home. In strong 
wind oven protects utensils on all sides 
and top. Unequalled jor heating the tent 
or cottage. Has 104% x 19 inch cooking 


surface. Two-quart tank holds six hours’ ee ” 
fuel supply. Folds to5 x 10% x 19 inches an ~ A. 
with everything inside. Price in the U. we SeReTe . 


S. $11.00. Other models at $7.00,$9.00  ambing. Address nearest 
and $14.50. office, Dept. 19. 
















“AMERICAN 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR CAMP STOVE 


Write for free copy of = 
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In Watkins Glen, New York 7 


our tent on the camp ground at the south- 
ern end of lake Seneca. A high wind | 
was blowing and the lake was rough. We | 
were tired so turned in early and had a 
good night’s rest. Early in the morning 
I took a dip in the lake, but did not tarry 
long for the water was very cold, due, we 
were told, to the lake’s being fed by nu- 
merous springs. 

In the morning we drove into town leav- 
ing the car at Peck’s cottage, opposite the 
entrance to the Glen. 

Sunday morning we left Seneca about 
9 o'clock. The trail through Ithaca 
brought us over a long steep hill. At the 
tcp we pulled to one side of the road \ 
- bi ‘ and while the water in the radiator was 
« = ; a ae , ’ cooling we walked over to the Cornell 

_ ; . ae University campus. 
7 nh At noon we prepared lunch at a school 


UP AND DOWN PROFITS $ 1 5 8-Power Prism Binocular house. No camping site near Syracuse so 

















sak , 5 Pitio Pose sam STRArS) an we continued to Brewertown. We camped 

j » <S M: >t only to profit ilip Pope, U. S. Vet ospital, Walla a . Rerea asl ahs 

WHY rate tn tee Sheet ah bg ee Walla, Wash.,says: “Comparing it with an on the lawn of very hospitable Italians at 
. : age $80 glass, with the exception of bette: finish, «ke a4 as . omnes 

you can trade to profit either or both ways. pt cg ne cncictrnn in the more ex- Like Oneida. Early in the evening we 


pensive glass."’ 10-power, 22 oz., $24.50. had our first hard shower. The tent | 


After 5days’ trial, if notsatisfi. d, money will . 
be refunded. Send for price list of other turned the water fine. 


bargains. A native from an adjoining farm, who 
J. Alden Loring, Box H, O-we-go, N.Y. had told us of this possible camp site, > 
a LEE sa came over to see our outfit. He wanted 

‘ to know if we came from where oranges 


and bananas grew. 


Free Booklet explains 


PAUL KAYE "42.Bresdway 
































HE following day was cool and windy. 


a ry 
Go Campin: 
in a We lunched in Watertown, then headed 


—s . north for Clayton. Late afternoon found 
) us making camp at Prospect Point on the 
; St. Lawrence, about three-quarters of a 
mile out of town. Tourists in Watkins 
' Glen told us of this nice camp in a grove 
of trees overlooking the river. Unfortu- 
The POLELESS TENT 


nately the river was the only water supply. 
Easily erected by one man 





In the morning we left our equipment 
on the grounds and drove into Clayton to 





take the boat ride among the Thousand 
Send for new tent folder, Ssiends. 
WM. H. VANDERHERCHEN Dept. B= 414 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. In the morning we drove to Alexandria 


, 8 


mo 
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Ray, stopping in town long enough to buy 
picture postcards and gasoline. Follow- 
ing the St. Lawrence we passed through 
Ogdensburg, putting into the Rotary Camp 
ground about two miles out of town. 
Every convenience had been supplied for 
tourists. We were soon joined by other 
tourists from Buffalo, and by late eve- 
ning the grounds were well filled with tents 
and cars. The camp ground was on a 
plateau about fifty feet above the beach. 

After breakfast we drove back to Og- 
densburg to visit the Public Library and 
the Remington exhibit of pictures, stat- 
uary and Indian trophies, which were very 
interesting. We continued east along the 
river to Messena. Before entering Malone 
we passed through another Indian reserva- 
tion and saw men and women of dusky 
hue and high cheek bones. Finding no 
camping site east of Malone, we stopped 
at a farmhouse and engaged a room for 
the night. Oh! the luxury of stretching 
out in a feather bed. We made up for lost 
sieep that night, and did not care how 
cold it was outside. 


} EARING Plattsburg a party of Penn- 

sylvanians passing gave us a hearty 
“hurrah!” No one seemed to know of a 
camping place in Plattsburg so we drove 
on three miles and rented a site on Lake 
Champlain. Going out we saw columns of 
soldiers coming near the military camp. 
We passed a Catholic school with extensive 
grounds, also a beautiful country club. 
We enjoyed this camp very much; liter- 
ally we were in clover. The smooth sandy 


beach gradually sloped out for hundreds 
of feet into the lake. 





Pe Sateen Rc iSO eee 


Our camp in the Rotary Camping grounds, 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


In the morning we drove back to town 
and visited the Delord Museum, had 
lunch, purchased provisions and stopped 
at the Post Office, learning afterward 
that we were a day too early for our mail. 

(Part II will follow next month) 


TIPS OF A TRAIL-TESTED 
TRIPPER 
By D. A. Caldwell 

[N the list of essentials for a long trip 

I always include a compass. Three 
years ago, while visiting at Duluth, Minn., 
I drove a party of friends to a lake some 
twenty-five miles distant. It was dark, 
but as they said they knew the way, I 
did not pay much attention to the route. 
We had to pass through the area de- 
vastated by the forest fire of 1918 in 
which dependable land-marks are few and 
far between, for any one mile of the 
road looks about like all the others. Re- 
turning we became lost and made a com- 
plete circle of the lake without knowing 
it. There were enough clouds to obscure 
the stars so we could not get our bear- 
ings. Our gasoline supply was none too 
plentiful. We tried to retrace our route 
but with no success. 

After an hour of blundering around, 
and finally coming to the end of a road 






































It Lasts Longer 


Every Wilcox Tailored Tent is as care- 
fully tailored as a suit of clothes. The 
material used is Wilcox Waterproof 
Khaki Tent Twill, a firm, closely-woven 
fabric made absolutely waterproof, mil- 
dewproof and rotproof by a treatment 
that goes through the cloth, never rubs 
off, and is both odorless and greaseless. 
Seams are lock-stitched. Rings are hand 
worked. Corners, peaks and all other 
points of chafe and strain are strongly 
re-enforced. The tailoring is done by 
workers of long experience and each tent 
is carefully inspected before being re- 
leased for sale. 


The Wilcox “Ideal” has been specially 
designed so that the maximum floor 
space is available. Every foot of space 
inside the tent is usable. By making the 
tent wider than it is deep two cots, two 
chairs and a table are conveniently ac- 





Because It’s Tailored 


commodated. (See floor plan.) Easy to 
erect, easy to take down, safe, comfort- 
able, convenient—the “Ideal” answers all 
these requirements. Heavy enough to 
withstand the sun, wind, rain and “wear- 
and-tear” for many years, yet light 
enough not to be cumbersome when 
packed for traveling, it is truly the 
ideal tent for tourist-camping purposes. 


The “Ideal” is but one of many Wilcox 
Tailored Tents adapted to the needs of 
tourists. All are made with care and 
precision from the finest materials ob- 
tainable. And back of each tent stands 
the name of Wilcox—for over eighty 
years a leader in the canvas goods 
field. Use the attached coupon and re- 
ceive, without obligation, our catalog 
thoroughly describing the entire line of 
Wilcox Tailored Tents. 


THE M. I. WILCOX CO., Toledo, Ohio 


WILCOX 





“Tailored ° Tents 








THE M. I. WILCOX COMPANY 
212-216 Water Street 
Toledo, Ohio 


Without obligation on my part, kindly send me a 
copy of your catalog describing Wilcox Tailored Tents. 
Name 


Address 
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—BIG YANK- 


FLANNEL SHIRTS 
f 





AND 
JACKETS 











Just Look This Jacket Over 


Ever see a better made Flannel Shirt or 

acket? Or one as good? Note the style it has. 

eel the splendid material. Mark the big, 
roomy cut—and the beautiful workmanship. 
There's quality for you! 


Then ask the price. Man, what a value! It’s 
sible only because Big Yank is made by the 
rgest shirt-makers in the world. We make 
millions of shirts every year. You get the sav- 
ings that result from volume production. 


No matter what you want in a Flannel Shirt 
or Jacket, you'll find it in Big Yank—at $3 to 
$7. Every good style, pattern, and color. For 
boys, too. And you'll get the biggest money's 
worth in the market! 


Look Big Yank over —and satisfy yourself. 
You'll find it in your own community — good 
stores everywhere have it. Don’t be content 
with any lesser value! 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Sbirtsor Jackets, youget 
the same beautiful tailor- 
ing, roomy comfort, and 
up-to-the-minute style in 
Big Yank Flannels. The 
right thing for any need— 
work, sports, or dressier 
wearl 

















Only $39.00 


For This Highest 


% Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 


Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, easy 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. Ab- 
solute money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 


Get this new 32 page cat a- tr ft 
log, fully illustrated aud ee: 

read about the now famous string pull 
test. (The string is shown on the cata- 
log.) The string pull is merely an- 
other proof of the superiority of the 
“auto-Kamp”’ Trailer, the Camp deluxe 
of today. Write for the entire story, the 
entire picture. address Auto.Kamp 
Trailer Co, 5929 Sheridan Ave. Saginaw, 




















Michigan. BOWER MFG. CO., BOX 4, FOWLER, IND. 
ee 
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which was closed with a barbed wire 
fence, we did get on the right road with- 
out any of the party knowing how it was 
done. With houses miles apart and no 
telephone it would have been most annoy- 
ing to have run out of gasolene in the 
middle of the night in that God-forsaken 
spot. Had we been able to get our direc- 
tions from a compass, there would have 
been little difficulty in getting home. 
The next day I bought a good com- 
pass. It is durable and has a luminous 
dial. It always is in one of the car 
pockets and has been serviceable to me 
in night driving, of which I do a great 
deal. Even on cloudy days I have had to 
use it when I have been confused in 
strange territory, which is a very easy 
thing to do in some sections of the country. 


TOOL which I consider essential is a 
cold chisel. I carried one for two 
years before I needed it the first time. One 
morning as I was to start home from 
a short trip, I noticed that I had a flat 
tire. When I went to put on my spare, 
I discovered that I had lost the key to 
the padlock on the spare. As I had had 
to have a special chain made to lock on 
two 4% in. spares, I had used a piece of 
heavy log chain covered with leather. The 
lock cost me $2.50 so I did not wish to 
smash it. With my cold chisel and ham- 
mer it was but the work of a minute or 
two to cut the end link out of the chain. 
Three years ago, on a trip to California, 

I experienced considerable difficulty in 
fastening my load securely. We encoun- 
tered two weeks of rain. Ropes would 
absorb moisture during the night and then 
dry out and stretch during the day when 
the sun is shining, allowing the load to 
slip. Straps are not always reliable for 
patent buckles sometimes slip, and sudden 
jars will break Jeather straps if too tight 
with an ordinary buckle. I discovered 
that by cutting an old inner tube into 
strips about three inches wide and tying 
as many of these together as necessary, I 
could have a “rope” that would not absorb 
moisture or stretch, and that had enough 
elasticity in it to hold tightly anything 
that was tied with it. Particularly in 
fastening tent poles, was this form of 
“rope” very good. It is without cost, as 





Author’s car at Craters of the Moon 
Camp, Idaho 


every motorist has an accumulation of old 
inner tubes. 

Another thing that should never be for- 
gotten is a camera. You never can tell 
what may pose right before you. The 
accompanying picture of the fawn, made 
by Mrs. Caldwell in Wisconsin, is just one 
of scores of similar proofs of why we 
never would tour without our camera. 

Since August 11th, ’21, I have driven 
more than 60,000 miles. 18,000 of this 
was with a Ford touring car, and largely 
in the State of Wisconsin. The remainder 
has been with my present car. I am still 
using my second set of tires on it. From 
San Francisco to Milwaukee, required nine 
days, camping every night and cooking 
a med Om Vi Valk ee 0 ehiele. 
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Falls, Idaho, via Gardner, Montana, six 
days, under the same conditions. From 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, to Springfield, Mo., 
five days, in February, but stopping at 
hotels because it was too cold to camp. 
On these trips my mother, who is nearly 
sixty, accompanied me. 

While Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Idaho Falls, Idaho, I had 
the pleasure of meeting many wonderful 
people enroute to and from Yellowstone 
Park. One day a grey-haired woman in 
khaki knickers came to our office for in- 
formation. I knew from the direct nature 


Fawn in northern Wisconsin woods 


photographed by Mrs. D. A. Caldwell 


of her questions that she was out of the 
ordinary and had mentally catalogued her 
as a successful business executive who was 
seeing America “first” in a very intimate 
manner. Imagine my surprise when she 
registered in our tourist directory as 
“Countess York, Paris, France.” Subse- 
quent questioning revealed the fact that 
she had purchased a car in Chicago to 
drive to San Francisco where she would 
sell it and return home via the Panama 
Canal. Although she had two boys with 
her for company, she was doing all the 
driving and had the callouses on her hands 
to prove it. 

A man and his wife from China, an 
American army officer from Hawaii, sev- 
eral Canadian parties, two parties from 
New Zealand, and people from every State 
in the Union proved our camp to be liter- 
ally “an international cross-roads.” 


“MY PET CAMPING OUTFIT” 
By Mrs. W. E. S. 


‘THE accompanying outfit shows what 
we like to camp with when hitting 
the trail. It is a wall style tent that has 
few poles and guys to set up and is most 
satisfactory. I won't say it’s the best there 
is but it is our “pet” tent. This picture 
was made in a motor camp along the 
Des Plaines River, Illinois. We like the 
real stuff, not too many of these so-called 
conveniences. 

Of course we have comfortable beds, 
plenty of bedding, and so on, but we cook 
over open fires and enjoy the sport that 
much more for the fun of what some 
folks call a “smoky fire.” We carry only 
a few chairs and these are the easy type 
in which one can rest well. We like to 
pitch camp in the woods as far from 
others as possible. It's our vacation, so 
we like to get out into the woods far 
from other folks whom we see all the 
year. Why not? 

Your Camper on Tour Editor asks us 
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Minor accidents 
made harmless— 
Major accidents relieved 


—with a first-aid kit as a permanent 
part of your car equipment . . 


VERY DAY 2,000 people are injured by auto- 

mobile accidents. You never can tell when 

you may be the victim of the other fellow’s care- 
lessness. 

Then too, working around your own car exposes 
you to all sorts of minor injuries—cuts, burns and 
bruises which if neglected may easily lead to danger. 

Experienced motorists prepare for these mishaps 
before they happen. They carry the kit adopted 
by many leading State Motor Vehicle Departments 
—Pennsylvania, Virginia, New Jersey, etc. 

The Johnson & Johnson Automobile Accident Case is easy 
to carry —the strong durable black case 
takes up little room. Ideal full equip- 
ment to care for all the accidents of the 


road. If your druggist cannot supply 
you write to 


Gobo fino 


P. O. Box 17, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 















AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT CASE—com- 
plete first-aid equipment — Price $3.00 





















treat ‘em 
rough 





-they LIK 


—A bear 
for wear 


= 


y Bergmann Boot is built to absorb the 
roughness of rough going itself — and not 
to pass it on to the feet. ... The powerful, 
springy Bergmann sole applies to sports- 
men’s boots a principle which has been 
proved sound by millions of men marching 
in the armies of the world. It actually gives 
greater endurance to the wearer. The Berg- 
mann heel cannot catch or break off, and 
permits calking in instep which insures 
sure-footedness. Finest quality leather and 
workmanship. Double vamps. Not a dude 
shoe, but a handsome, powerful, long-wear- 
ing boot for strenuous men. Write for cata- 
log, prices and foot-measuring chart. Shipped 
direct, fit guaranteed, if no dealer near you. 
Theo. Bergmann, 893 Upshur Street, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


GMANN 
“ride BOOT 


The most powerful shoe in America 


Steen 














All prices C.0.D. Send no money. 


Rest Your Back 


Buy a rowboat seat — Folds up—Fasily 
carried —Regular price $3, 25 


Fics, $2.65. pootere 
Outboard Motor Covers 


Of Heavy Waterproof 
Canvas 


$1.90 retire 


Lock Your Rowboat 





4 feet galvanized chain, lock 
and connecting link, price 


$ 1 . 65 cae 


Write for illustrated circulars 


EDWIN W. UNDERHILL, Marixt 
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| to give a little advice, something we don’t 
like to do, but if we have to, why here 
goes. Don't try to cover too much ground 
on your vacation. The country is large, 
but we prefer seeing a little of it inti- 
mately, rather than a lot of it casually. 
Most campers are in too much of a hurry. 
They miss a great deal of the scenery and 


things most worth while and tire them- 
selves to death. ; 
If there are any suggestions we could 


make about improving conditions, well, 
why not have some women on the super- 
vising board of motor camps? Most 
camps need the touch given by a woman. 
They are not army camps. Just a little 
care here and there would often make a 
much better camp. I’m not looking for a 
job, please don’t use my name, but just 
let a woman clean up your motor camps. 





PRIZE 
CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 
“MY PET OUTFIT” 


N® matter where campers assemble 
just about the most discussed topic, 
aside from scenery and the weather, has 
to do with camping equipment. So we 
are offering this opportunity for the 
motoring sportsman to step right up in 
our Camper on Tour Department and 
have his say. Send a picture or two of 
your outfit, preferably in a camp set- 
ting, describe it in a letter written on 
one side of the paper only, give us some 








SUPPLIES 
527 MAIN STREET NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 
84 


practical tips that have come to you 
along the trail and make any sugges- 
tions about improvement of conditions 
that have come to your notice when 
camping with your automobile. 

Each month we will pay $5 for the 
best letter and picture received and 
published, $3 for the second best and 
each additional published “Pet Outfit” 
will win a year’s subscription to 
FIELD AND STREAM. Address your 
envelope to the Camper on Tour Editor, 
at the western office of FIELD AND 
STREAM, 408 Wrigley Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 

Right now is the time to do your stuff, 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CHICAGO TO NIAGARA FALLS 


CaMPeR on Tour Epitor: 

If it is possible, please outline the best route 
from Chicago to Niagara Falls and from there 
to Washington, D. C., and return by the way 
of Virginia and Kentucky. Enclosed you will 
find a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Thank- 
ing you in advance, 

Victor RunpLe. 

Ans.—Let me suggest as your route to Niagara 
Falls, the following: No. 42 through Illinois and 
No. 43 through Indiana, picking up Michigan 
No. 11 at the Michigan State Line, following to 
St. Joseph, and thence take Route No. 17 to De- 
troit, thence go to Port Arthur and ferry across 
into Canada at Sarnia, where you will find in- 
teresting trips, with fine roads, clear across to 
Niagara Falls, where you return to the States, 

From this point, I believe your preferable route 
to Washington, D. C., will be by way of Geneva, 

















A luxurious coldproof 
Featherdown bed in a water- 
proof cover 


POQUAIG 
FEATHERDOWN ROBE 


METROPOLITAN 






WOULDN'T BE WITHOUT IT 
“I found the Featherdown Sleeping Robes high 
class every way. Can hardly imagine how I 
have gone big game hunting for 20 years without 
this for comfort in camping. Thank you for 
some pleasant dreams,” says T. J. Hartman, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

NIGHTS OF SOLID COMFORT ! . 
Shuts out the cold—keeps in your body’s warmth. 
Outside cover is high count, superior canvas. The 
puff or interior is a series of tubelike cells into 
which the best selected north duck down is blown. 
Does not separate. Comes in place with every 
move of body, never lumpy. Detachable all-wool 
blanket may be aired separately. Equipped with 
“lift the dot’? or hookless fasteners. Size, 60 x 
84 inches, weight 10 lbs., retails for $45. 
Packed in strong waterproof carrying case which 
keeps Robe dry and clean in transit and bug 
proof in storage. NEW robe weighs only 6 Ibs. 
Easy to carry. Other popular sizes. 


Write for Catalog and full details. 


METROPOLITAN 


Camp Goods Folks 
Dept. E-8 Athol, Mass. 











PRACTICAL 


That’s the kind of an 
outfit you hunters want! 


PRACTICAL outfit — 

RED HEAD A hunting clothes that are 

comfortable and you can de- 

pend on to keep you dry in 

the stiffest rain. The kind 

that stands the gaff. Large, 

roomy, good-looking. Ask for 
RED HEAD BRAND. 


Pad 
s ALWARD-ANDERSON-SOUTHARD CO. 
W. Chicago Ave., Chi 





LO O K Chicago, U. S: A, 


for this label on 

our waterproof 

unting clothes. 

t guarantees 
complete satisfac- 
tion. Also Red 
Head Brand Gun 
Cases and Covers, 
Holsters, Belts, 
Tents, Rod Cases, 
and Covers, Duf- 
fle Bags, Pack 
Sacks, Carry-all 
Bags—a complete 
line of leather and 
canvas hunters’ 
and campers’ 
equipment. 


ITE for 
free descriptive 
folder of 
HEAD BRAND & 
Eaulp- 
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“wooDs conquers Lhe cola of 
— Northern Asial 











yours 
fully 7° 
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camping expeditions. 


ment a man can have. 


5101 LAKE STREET 


Ottawa Toronto 





Montreal 


What WOODS ARCTIC EIDERDOWN ROBE 
did for the Roosevelts in the wilds of Northern 
Asia, it will do for you on your hunting, fishing or 
One night within its downy 
folds will prove it the best outdoor sleeping equip- 
Write for full particulars. 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd. 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


Winnipeg Welland 


WOODS iii, ROBES 











¢° woops 


oe” MFG.CO., Ltd. 

ae 5101 Lake St., 

Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Ps Send me your literature 

? on WOODS ARCTIC 
EIDERDOWN ROBES. 

















Philadelphia, 


Watkins, Binghamton, Scranton, 
Baltimore. and Washington. 
Returning through Virginia and Kentucky, let 
me suggest that you cross from Washington into 
the Shenandoah Valley, going down through by 
way of Winchester, Stanton, and Roanoke, and 
on to Knoxville, Tennessee, and from thence 
northward through Lexington and Cincinnati to 
Indianapolis, and return to Chicago by way of 
Marshall, Illinois, over the Dixie Highw: ay. 
CamPer oN Tour Epitor. 


HITTING THE TRAIL ALONE 
CaMPER ON Tour Epitor: 

I have been bitterly disappointed in not get- 
ting to take an extended motor camping tour 
because the people who talked it up died out, 
and being a lone woman, and lacking the experi. 
ence of traveling, am afraid to start out by 
myself. 

Outside of the lack of pleasure by having no 
companion, what is your opinion (if you are in 
a position to have one) as to the effect or result 
of a lone woman on any extended trip? 

I expect to take two short ones as a trial, 
first to Washington, D. C., and surroundings, 
and later Niagara, Canada, around to Toledo, 
Ohio, and home. 

You see the people whom I know would be 
good traveling companions are tied by their own 
families, or their jobs, or duties. 

G. Jounson. 

Ans.—I am very sure that if you care to take 
a motor camping trip alone, you will find it 
perfectly safe and very enjoyable. One of the 
finest things to be found in any motor camp is 
the wonderful spirit of companionship and hos- 
pitality, so you can rest assured that you will 
find real companions everywhere in each good 
motor camp. 

faving just recently spent seven months in 
the field, I can assure you most heartily that 
you will find no terrors whatever in “steering 


. “ - #8 a 
your own ship. Camper on Tour Epitor. 


ATLANTA TO NEW YORK 
Camper on Tour Epitor: 

I am contemplating a trip to New York City 
from Atlanta via Richmond, Washington and 
Philadelphia, and any information that you 
might have at hand I will certainly appreciate. 

c SELESKEY. 

Ans.—It happens that the writer motored from 
Philadelphia to Atlanta last fall, and at that 
time was advised by the American Automobile 
Association to avoid going by Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and if this information is still good, your 


preferable route will be by way of Greenville, 
South Carolina, Asheville, North Carolina, Bris- 
tol, Tennessee and then up to Roanoke and 
through the Shenandoah Valley to Washington. 
From here your route is over main traveled high- 


ways. CaMPER ON Tour EpiTor. 


CUTTING DOWN SEAT BACK 
Dear Mr. BrimMER: 


We have a sedan and have been told that the 
front seat can be cut so as to fold back and 
permit a mattress to be placed on it and make 
a comfortable bed for two people. Do you rec- 
ommend such plan for us? 

Is it usually safe to camp by the roadside on 
trips in different states? Perhaps you have pre- 
pared some printed matter covering some of the 
points that one should notice in preparing for a 
trip and if so, shall be pleased : hear from you, 

. C. GoopeELt. 

Ans.—Some people are . enough with a 
hack-saw and the mysteries of car body uphol- 
stery, so that they can do the job themselves, 
but most motorists hire it done by a concern 
specializing in auto body construction, a handy 
blacksmith, or a garage man. 

‘hen a good camp bed or mattress is used, 
this makes a very satisfactory bed, but has the 
one drawback of requiring the car to be entirely 
unloaded of all equipment before the bed is made 
up. One is, therefore, compelled to use a tent 
beside his car. 

You can be assured that it is perfectly safe 
to camp by the roadside and in public camps 
anywhere in the United States. Recently, I sent 
out a questionnaire, trying to find whether or 
not there was any actual evidence of lawlessness 
or crime in camps, or practiced upon campers, 
and I am sure that danger of this kind is negli- 
gible. 

Enclosed you will find our “Camper on Tour” 
Guide, which will, no doubt, be of service in 
planning your trip, both as to routes and suit- 
able equipment. CaMPER ON Tour EpiTor. 





BOYS CAMP ON TOUR 
Camper on Tour Epitor: 

T am inclosing ten cents in stamps, for which 
please send me a copy of your Camper on Tour 
Guide. 

I am planning during the coming summer 
vacation to take a small party of young school 
boys, averaging ten to twelve years of age on 
a camping tour. During the last three sum- 
mers, have conducted such tours through the 
Middle Atlantic States, New England States and 








ussells 


‘The Waiton’ 


THE genuine moccasin boot that carried 
B. Slatter 1800 miles in 153 consecus 
tive days through trackless British Colum- 
bia! (Writeforhis story). The Ike Walton 
isa double vamp boot of genuine imported 
French veal, chrome tanned—the finest- 
grained leather we know of. The finer the 
grain, the better it will retain oil and its wa- 
terproof quality. Has Russell’s famous 
“Never Rip” seam. Any height, 6to 18 in. 
One of many styles of Russell Genuine 
Moccasin footwear for outdoor men and 
women. Ask your dealer, or write for cata- 
log; then chooseand have him order for you. 


The W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO, 
916 Capron St. Berlin, Wisconsin 
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"225 


Complete and 


REALLY PORTABLE ready to run 


‘At Last! 
Electric Light 
for CAMP 


You'll wonder how you ever got along 
without it—a HOMELITE plant 
will provide plenty of safe electricity 
for all lights, electric appliances, 
machinery up to '2 h. p., or charging 
radio and auto batteries. 


HOMELITE CORPORATION 


Dept. F S-10 


Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. 


ii TRADE MARK & 
REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 














te hs 
Let us tan your hide 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned 
with hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into 
buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse or 
other hides tanned with fur on, finished soft and 
odorless, made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, 
gloves for men and women, 
Taxidermy and Head Mounting 

All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. FINE 
PELTS such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, muskrat, 
etc., made into garments of latest style. 

FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs 
for Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 
FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK, gives 
prices and full information. Write today. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
676 Lyell Avenue Rochester. N.Y. 
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Canada, and to Yellowstone Park. During these 
tours we made it a point to visit all points of 
historic or scenic interest en route, also visit 
nationally known manufacturing establishments 
in operation. 

I want to vary the program this summer and 
plan a tour that will take us to about six or 
eight nice camping places where we may spend 
a week at each place just loafing and enjoying 
ourselves. I should like to learn of places 
where we may be left to ourselves and yet be 
near bases of supplies, swimming and good 
drinking water. 

I would prefer these places to be in_ the 
Middle Atlantic States, or Northern Michigan. 
Good swimming is almost essential. 

Could you help me to plan such a tour, I 
should be greatly indebted to you. 

. B. Scuocx, Penna. 

Ans.: I believe that you will find just what 
you are after in the way of pleasant country and 
delightful summer climate in the state of Wis- 
consin, where there are some of the most beau- 
tiful camps that I know about. 

To get full information I suggest that you 
write the Touring Bureau of the Milwaukee 
Journal. 

Northern Michigan offers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity also, and I suggest you write the West 
Michigan Tourist Bureau, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
also East Michigan Tourist Association, Bay 
City, Mich. 

CaMPER ON Tour EpITor. 


TEXAS TO MINNESOTA 


Camper ON Tour DEPARTMENT: 

I want to make an auto trip this summer to 
Rochester, Minn., most direct route and return 
by Galesburg, Ill., and St. Louis. 

R. W. Wa tis. 

Ans.—Let me suggest that, for your northern 
route to Minnesota, you consider the Jefferson 
Highway, which you will find marked “No. 15” 
on the transcontinental map, which has already 
been forwarded to you. I believe that you will 
find this map very excellent in deciding upon 
your return route by way of Galesburg and St. 
Louis, as it shows the pavement and main un- 
surfaced roads. 

Let me suggest that you call upon local motor 
clubs in towns through which you pass, as they 
can give you up-to-the-minute information about 
weather conditions, etc., that may affect your 
plans at the last minute, and which cannot be 
given far in advance. 

Camper ON Tour Epitor. 


CAMPING WITHOUT OUTFIT (1) 
CaMPER ON Tour DEPARTMENT: 

The party consists of two adults and two boys, 
12 and 8 years of age. It is not my wish to 
carry any camping equipment and I do not wish 
to put up at the Commercial Hotels. I am given 
to understand that there are a number of 
Y. M. C. A. Camps or similar institutions which 
offer the tourist lodging and meals. I also under- 
stand that the facilities offered are small frame 
cottages and a general Grill. 

W. C. Wess. 


Ans.—So far as my observations in the field 
are concerned, I have never found a chain of 
Y. M. C. A. or other camps, with the exception 
of tourist camps, where a traveler could put up 
in order to avoid staying at a hotel. 

Almost all of the best municipal tourist camps 
have either tents or cottages of some kind to 








rent, should the traveler not care to carry his 
own camping outfit. Most of the national parks 
also offer similar camps, either tents or cottages. 

If you do not care to stay at hotels, I should 
by all means advise you to carry a complete 
camping outfit, similar to one listed on the en- 
closed folder, which you can use in an emer- 
gency, but if your route is to cover trails lead- 
ing west from Chicago, or in some of the Middle 
Western states like Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
so on, I am sure that you wili find tourist camps 
offering excellent tents or cottage accommoda- 
tions, 

Camper on Tour Epitor. 


WHICH ROUTE? 
Camper on Tovr Epttor: 

Your Camper on Tour Guide is a dandy and 
just what I wanted for a long time. Wife and 
[ want to camp the trail to Chicago from Rut- 
land, Vt., and if you will please tell us the pref- 
erable route it will be received thankfully. And 
what are the points of interest, please? 

Wittiam F. Crossy. 

Ans.—The preferable route to Chicago will 
he via Washington, D. C., and thence over the 
National Old Trails Road to Marshall, Illinois, 
and thence nothward over the Dixie Highway. 
On the return route, follow the highway skirting 
the north end of Lake Michigan through IIli- 
nois and Indiana, and on through Michigan to 
Detroit and Port Huron. Thence by ferry across 
to Sarnia, Canada, and back into the States at 
Niagara Falls. From here, let me suggest that 
you cross New_York State, so as to take in_the 
Finger Lake Region, including Watkins Glen, 
and follow the old Mohawk Trail from Syracuse 
to Albany. 

CamPer on Tour Epitor. 








GERMAN WAR GLASSES 


| SPECIALLY PRICED FOR QUICK SALE 








Power 
Our regular standard model. The lot is limited. Consists of 
Fe Ane RP CATLY PERFECT and carry the samme 
GUARANTEE as new Field Glasses. 
For hunting, motoring, the races, ocean 
travel, bird and nature study, etc. 
_ Day and night lenses—dust and mois- 
ture-proof—40 m. m. objective, giving large 
field of vision—pupillary adjustment. Built 
for service, crystal clearness, and accuracy. 
Equipped with leather neck straps and lens 
cover. Each glass inspected, tested, and 
guaranteed in perfect condition. Shipped 
promptly, postpaid, on receipt of check or 
money order for $8.50. Positive guarantee 
of full cash refund if not satisfied. Order 
your field glasses today. 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 

















91-93 W. Federal Street Boston, Mass. — 








EUROPEAN PLAN 

Overlooking Overbrook. 
Golf Course « Golf and 
Tennis Privileges- On the 
Lincoln Highway and Belt 
Line at Intersection of 




















ACME FOLDING 
DUCK BOATS 





The ideal boat for those out-of-the-way 
places. Light, only 45 Ibs., yet will carry 
600 Ibs. Easily carried and set up by one 
man. Standard color, dead grass green. Very 
shallow draft loaded. No cripples can get 
away from you if you have this ACME 
Portable Folding Boat. Many other models, 
including square stern for outboard motor. 
Money-back guarantee. Save money by order- 
ing direct from factory. Write today for 
our literature. It’s free. 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT Co. 
101 BOAT STREET, MIAMISBURG, OHIO 




















BEAN’S 
Waterproof Dressing 


Made especially for use on my 
Maine Hunting Shoe. None better 
for moccasins, work shoes, gloves, 
mittens, harnesses. % pint, 25c. 
Full pint can, 75c. rite for 
NEW FALL CATALOG. 


L. L. BEAN, 617 Main St., Freeport, Me. 
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Camping Hints 
By Elon Jessup 
CAMP FIRES 


HEN hunting for dry wood in wet 
weather, eliminate most of the 
ground where you're not very likely to 
find it; turn your attention to spots where 


it naturally would be found. For ex- 
ample, a jack-pine having dead lower 
branches which are protected from the 


rain by higher living branches. The under 
side of a leaning tree is worthy of investi- 


gation. Dig into a rotten pine log and 
see if you can’t haul out a knot. Or, 
burned butts are worth a few hacks. As 


a rule, your chances of finding dry wood 
are better above the ground than directly 
on it. 








An open top stove. Lower drawing shows 
how a baker is attached to one side 


Some campers never quite give up hope 
that wet wood will burn. The fact re- 
mains that it won’t. You have to have 
dry wood with which to start a fire. But 
wet wood will become dry in a surpris- 
ingly short time and then burn after be- 
ing warmed by the heat. 

In case of a heavy rain, hold your coat, 
a tarp or something of the sort over a 
young fire until it is well under way. 
During heavy continued rain you may 
find it necessary to build a rough stick 
lean-to in order to shelter the fire. 


HE following points may advisedly be 

borne in mind when one is attempting 
to get an open fire started. The natural 
movement of a flame is upward; there- 
fore, the wood should be lighted close to 
the ground. With a wind blowing, the 
natural movement of the flame is for- 
ward as well as upward; hence, in this 
case the wood should be lighted on the 
windward side, near the ground. 

A beginning fire demands plenty of air. 
The piling.of much wood on during early 
stages of the game is likely to smother 
the fire. 

The most generally satisfactory type of 
open fire is the small fire built in the form 
of a cone. Your foundation is a small 
cone of kindling. Bordering this as the 
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Duxbak Outing Clothing wears 
and wears and wears. The cloth 
is made special—right down to the 
thread—for Duxbak garments. It 
is tough; made to stand the strains 
of rocks, brambles and barb wire 
fences. It is soft. In the hot sun 
it ventilates. In the rain it “sheds 
water like a duck’s back.” 
























Duxbak Hunting 

Coat. Double 
thickness, rainproof 
cloth. Large, roomy 
















If you want outing clothing that 
will give you comfort, convenience 
and long life ask for Duxbak gar- 
ments by name. Insist upon the 
brand. The price is right. 

Free style catalog showing 


garments for all sports sent 
upon request. Mail the coupon. 








Duxbak Shell Vest 
Made with 32 or 48 
shell loops. Shells 
easily and quickly 
removed, 






: Thanh Y 
Duxbak Trousers 
Double thickness 
seat and knees. & 
Roomy enough to al- 
low perfect freedom fH 
of movement. 


LOTHES FOR LIFE 
N THE JPEN 


o_o ye 


o]Un al Teme Mengaii. [ew/7O-DAY 


SERVICEABLE < 
' 





UTICA DUXBAK CORP. 
2 Noyes Street, Utica, N. Y. 


‘7 Please send free illustrated 
style catalog. 









brim, sheds rain. 
Duxbak Leggins § 
Double thickness. 

Wear and water 
proof. 


JAC K-O-LITE 
A NEVER FAILING SOURCE OF LIGHT 


Your SAFETY may depend on a light—you can 
DEPEND on a JACK -O-LITE. 

JACK-O-LITE is made for Campers, Hunters and 
Woodsmen and is a real electric light “ WITHOUT 
BATTERIES.” 

Makes its own electricity by means of a magneto type 
generator, driven by a strong spring. Gives a bright 
steady light for three minutes and may be kept going 
indefinitely by an occasional turn of the winding crank. 


ALWAYS READY—NO UNCERTAINTY 


Power does not weaken in constant use—or when not in _ use. 
Water and dampness will not short circuit a JACK -O- LITE. 
Equipped with spare bulb holder and detachable shoulder strap. 


$15 00 Charges prepaid, upon receipt of check or 
= money order. Please give your dealer's name. 


Slaymaker Manufacturing Company 
3271 Woodland Avenue Dept.A PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“I Had Just About Given Up Hope 
Of Enjoying the Outdoors When I Found the 


“Three years ago we tried a 
touring trip and took along 
one of the old-fashioned cen- 


ter pole tents,” this man e 
writes. ‘‘Whether it was the P 
tent or not, I don’t know, : . AM. ER 
but frankly we vowed we'd S 
TRADEMARK— 


ride the Pullmans thereafter 


bird-Kamper on a friend's 
recommendation. Tent wor- 
ries disappeared on my trip, 
just completed. We thor 
oughly enjoyed the tour, 
and slept every night out- 
doors in the Dickeybird- 
Kamper. Congratulations on 
a wonderful _ tent. The 
absence of the center pole 
gives us much more room.” 
Only one of a number of 
glowing testimonials from 
Dickeybird-Kamper users. 
You'll want this tent on 
your next trip It’s made 
of finest materials, all wear- 


months ago I gotthe Dickey FIRST Umbrella-Type Tent Without a Center Pole!” 
= 


able parts of bronze. Two ] 

sizes, 7x7 ft., 9'144x9™% ft. . was ) a 
Illustrated catalog on re waa pa: ‘a’ 
quest > —— 








next layer is a cone of larger sized kind- 
ling. When the fire gets well under way, 
as many more sticks may be !eaned against 
the structure as are needed. This is the 
best way to dry out wet wood. 


OME varieties of wood are consider- 

ably better heat producers than others. 
In a long list compiled by the U. S. 
Forest Service, hickory is given the leader- 
ship with 100 per cent, white oak 84, white 
ash 77, dogwood 75, and so on down with 
white birch and white pine ending the list 
respectively with 43 and 30 per cent. 


A fire is never out until the last spark 
is out. A log will smoulder unnoticed and 
later break into flame when fanned by 
wind. 

A fire may smoulder underground and 
in this manner travel quite some distance 
from the spot where it was started, with- 
out anyone being aware of its existence. 
Then it may flash through the surface into 
flame. This sort of thing happens in 
places where the forest floor is a thick 
layer of humus. As a rule, a fire shouldn't 
be built in such places. But if you do have 
one, build it on a rock or spread some 





sand or dirt on the ground as a founda- 


THE DICKEY MANUFACTURING CO. Pipes and cigars have been responsible 
329 TENTH STREET TOLEDO, OHIO for devastating forest fires. But the ciga- 


rette has been a more notable offender. 
Here’s the reason: the cigarette, as a rule, 
smoulders for some time after it has been 


hrown away. 
“(Gj Bo ~ 99 = ay. . aa 
Forest Service rules for the building 
okey tte allvage of a camp fire are as follows: Scrape 
Order newfer Fal : 7 the ground clean for a distance of from 
Hand Made t BOAT ENGINES three to six feet in all directions. Build 









































To Measure a fire in the open; never against a tree, 
Water- Proof log, or near brush. Never leave a camp 
A poundortwo fire, even for a short time, without extin- 
lighter than guishing every spark with water or fresh 
the average dirt, free from moss and leaf mold. 
boot, easy to 
put on and take 
off, no hooks to 
catch. The ankle 
strap holds the 
bootinplace,and 
also acts as an 
ankle support. 

“The best all- 
around boot in 
the world.” 


Price $21.00 


35 Days Delivery, Aa 


en 


An accompanying drawing shows details 
of construction for a safe and efficient 
fireplace used by the Forest Service. The 
building of it involves too much work 
for the man on the go but it may serve 
very well for permanent camping. Top, 
end, and front are the three respective 
views shown in drawing. The raised back, 
above ground line, prevents the wind from 
blowing smoke and fire out of the hole. 

, Fire-irons and a sheet iron lid are worth- 
the same—reliable—economical —fool- . *,: 

proof—and an all around joy to own while additions. 

and operate. A fireplace that is built several feet 

tne * veg tA » oa. above ground level will eliminate a con- 

$135 to $2150f. o. b. factory siderable amount of bending-over when 
“A Kermath Always Runs” you cook. A flat-topped boulder, about 
Kermath Manufacturing Company waist high, is one possibility. A hole in 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. the side of a steep bank is another. Or, 
satin fea ao =. Verento, Gutasie you can build a rock pier about three feet 
50 West 17th St., New York City high. 


The Kermath Marine Motor has an un- 
usually high standing. Whether in 
Boston or Bombay you will find Ker 
math users just as enthusiastic as you 
will find scores of them in Detroit. 


There can be but one reason for this. 
Kermath’s reliability. Whether east or 
Wwest—at the ocean or on the lake—in 
torrid heat or frigid areas—at high 
altitude or sea level—it makes no 
difference. Each Kermath is always 





New York Display Rooms 
——_-— 
HEN using the two-log type of fire- 
place, lay the logs on the ground in 
the form of a V. Have the wide end fac- 
ing the wind. This gives the proper 
draught. Earth banked against the outer 
sides of the logs also helps. 


Write for measure blank and full descrtptton. 


Freeman-Thompson Shoe Co. 
Dept. B ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A Kermath Always Runs 

















A trench about a foot or so deep serves 
as a good fireplace, especially in windy 
weather. Green poles may be laid across 


& 7 ~Q_-— DELICIOUS Go Qo en 
Shiuckrrp tons INSTANT of fee vi it to support pots and pans; or a piece of 


‘ ‘ ee sheet iron, if you have it. Build the fire 
Ready instantly when water Is added. \ at one end of the trench and have the 
olutely ure coffee~not a substitute! joer other end facing the prevailing wind. 
Convenien Be yaar weight and 
space. Irial size 10 cents. Booklet free. 


The folding reflector baker is a mighty 
useful cooking implement to have along 
when you depend upon open fires. The 
open front of this implement faces the 
fire. Cooking is accomplished by reflected 
heat. But in order to get the best results 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
76 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 
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you must have the right kind of fire. You 
need a steady, intense wall of flame and 
the reflector baker set about ten or twelve 
inches away, facing it. The flame should 
be fully as high and wide as the front of 
the baker. When there’s a grate standing 
over a low fire, you can get a good flame 
by laying two or three burning sticks on 
top of the grate in front of the baker. 

Many campers use a three-sided, open- 
top stove having a baker attached to one 
side. This is a very efficient outfit. If 
you poke a small hole in the ground on 
the far side of fire you sometimes get a 
better draught. 












End Views a 
D> Showing Raised 





A stone fireplace for the permanent camper. 
Figures 1 to 3 show respectively a top, end 
and front view 


Either a camp stove or fireplace is 
always safer than a wide open fire. It 
requires less fuel and, if there’s a_ lid, 
doesn’t blacken cooking utensils. 

In case you carry a camp grate, or al- 
most any kind of stove, include in your 
equipment a couple of pairs of white 
cotton gloves (the kind you get at 5 and 
10 cent stores). Otherwise, you'll spend 
a lot of time cleaning soot off your hands. 
Similarly, pack the grate or stove in a 
case of its own so that it won't blacken 
other duffle. 

A pair of pliers is a useful implement 
for handling hot dishes. 

Never throw away the tag end of a 
candle. Save it for lighting fires. Also, 
save old papers. 

A useful type of camp crane you seldom 
see is the tripod crane. Cut three sticks 
and leave a crotch at the end of each. 
Then set them over the fire in the form 
of a tripod, the three ends meeting in a 
common center. You can hang kettles 
both from the center and the legs. 


The weal welcome 


REY dawn—the trees like lank ghosts 

—and a long swing on the trail ahead. 

Gun oiled, belt tight, it’s great to be free in 

the woods in autumn. And you can be 

sure of your feet if they’re shod in “U.S.” 
Barker Hunting Shoes. 


Designed first for the Maine wilderness, 
the Barker Shoe has become famous with 
hunters and woodsmen everywhere. It 
is built on a tested sportsman’s last that is 
comfortable, snug-fitting, light, noiseless 
and waterproof. And it is especially de- 
signed to prevent chafing at the heel. 

The upper is of the finest tan elkskin, always 
soft and pliable. The sole is of heavy corrugated 
rubber—it holds in the roughest footing. The 


Barker is a joy for sportsmen—guides—trappers 
—all woodsmen—ideal for skiis and snowshoes. 


*“U. SS.” BARKER 





/, 
“Ly __ 


Vf Whe; Gi 


feet shod in these shoes - - 


If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct 
from us. Specify size and height of upper. 
Prices, with or without heel 


10° top........ $7.00 14” top........ $8.50 
ft ee 16” top........ $9.00 





United States Rubber Company 
F-2 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send me postpaid one pair “U.S.”” Barker Hunting 
Shoes. 


| EET wore = =rrererer 
MED Ba 6.5160: 9:5:49:04:84.0966 640000600049 08 
D582 soc ntsdebigenecasabin tein aeeean 
Address. 0:00:0009:68.00 0060600 

City . “pie Sie tigin Saas sd eh dees 


*Shoes will be cont with heel unless otherwise 
specified. 


HUNTING SHOE 














Sleep Beside the Fire! 


Wa*yY up in the mountains or way back 

in the pine woods, nothing 
can compare witha bed of pine boughs 
spread by a fire of great logs. Abercrom- 
bie’s CAMPFIRE TENT, built especially 
to shelter fireside sleepers, admits the 
warmth and protects against wind and 
weather. One whole side opens up to 
form a sheltered space between sleepers 
and fire. Let down, it makes a protected 
dressing room. This tent is described in 
detail in ABERCROMBIE’S CAMP OUT- 
FITS CATALOG, as are tents of many 
other types, camp bedding, bags, dishes, 
stoves, outdoor equipment of every pos- 
sible description. Write for it. 






ABERCROMBIES 


MARK 





TRADE 


Ask your dealer, and insist on seeing the name Abercrombie 
David T. Abercrombie Co. 
Dept. FS-10, 311 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











Once you camp in a 
Zagelmeyer de luxe Camp 
Trailer you will regard 
tents and all other outfits 
as makeshifts. No other 
camping outfit offers such 
comfort, convenience or 
equal luxury. Complete 
with everything built-in— 
two double berths up off 
the ground, with good 
springs and mattresses, 
kitchenette, ice box, f 
compartments, tables, elec- 
tric lights, etc. Canvas 
covering permanently at- 
tached makes trailer abso- 
lutely mosquito, dust and 
storm proof. It is the light- 
est, most comfortable and 
most convenient camp 
trailer on the market. 
Opens or closes in less than 
ONE MINUTE. No poles 
or ropes required. Ample 
loading space for all equip- 
ment, leaving car free for 
comfortable travel. Trails 
behind any car, over any 
road, as fast as car can 
travel. Takes the work and 
hardship out of camping. 


THE KAMPER-KAR 


A completely equipped, strongly constructed 
standard camping body easily mounted on your own 
chassis. Weighs same as Ford Sedan body. Top 
automatically raises to full standing room as berths 
are thrown open. Most de luxe camping outfit ever 
conceived. The low price will surprise you. 


Above view with canvas covering cut 
Gway shows iniertor arrangement. 


ZAGELMEYER 
126 Go Beary Gt, Bay City, Mich. 

















STAINLESS 


STEEL 
Camping Knife 
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Length over all 914". 
Length of blade 434". 
Handle of vari-color- 
ed leather, brass and 
bakelite. Heavy 
stitched cowhide 
sheath with slots for 
belt. 


Member of 
a Famous Family 


“Teddy,” the finest camping 
knife money can buy, is only one 
of many stainless steel products 
made by the Wade & Butcher 
craftsman. 


The carving sets and _ table 
ware bearing this renowned trade 
mark grace the finest tables. 
They are fitted with a special 
Mirror-finish stainless steel whose 
lustre “outsilvers silver”"—a Fin- 
ish that stands up indefinitely 
under the hardest usage. 


Geta 
Sample Knife 


In order to introduce 
this mirror-finish Stainless 
Steel, we are offering a 
handsome table knife with 
grained white celluloid 
handle for only a dollar. 
Get one at your dealers 
or tear this ad out and 
send it to us with a dollar 
bill. Sample knife return- 
able after examination. 


WADE & BUTCHER 
CORPORATION 
190 Baldwin Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Toronto, Sheffield, Paris 
Sydney 
Residents of Canada address 
Wade @ Butcher, Ltd. 
50 Pearl St., Toronto, Can. 
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DOPE FOR THE DEER HUNTER 
(Continued from page 67) 


location. And they seem to know which 
sounds aré dangerous and which are not. 
Like a bear, a deer may walk up to a 
noise when he won't let the noise walk 
up to him—not by a long shot. 

The one weakness in his hearing, as 
far as I have seen, is his inability at times 
to grasp quickly from which direction a 
sharp, quick sound comes. He does not 
locate it immediately and is so puzzled at 
times that his curiosity may prompt him 
to stop a moment to inquire. 

When it comes to the question of scent, 
it is extremely difficult to lay down hard 
and fast rules. A deer’s is very keen 
indeed, though I doubt if it equals a bear’s. 
“Take no chances” is the best rule under 
all conditions. 

Always hunt into or across the wind, 
for a deer will scent you at three quarters 
of a mile if the wind is favorable to him 
and conditions right. You must watch this 
carefully, as it is most important and 
constantly overlooked. Don’t be tempted 
to hunt down-wind unless you deliberately 
want to give the deer your scent; as, for 
example, you pick a high spot to wind- 
ward of a brushy lot to drive him out by 
your scent so you can get a shot. In that 
case, you may even light a good smelly 
pipe and profit by the result. 

In a strong, steady breeze our scent is 
carried farther than in a light one, but it 
continues in one known direction, which 
is good. A light breeze is more apt to 
be shifting, and a shifting wind is an 
abomination in still-hunting. We know 
scent rises, so a deer above you on a ridge 
will scent you quicker under the same con- 
ditions than one below you. For the same 
reason, a deer just over a ridge is not 
so apt to scent you unless the breeze has 
a down draft at the top of the hill. 

Of course, in a high wind in your favor, 
a deer neither can hear far nor scent you. 
Outside the fact that deer are sometimes 
nervous and fidgety in a high wind, such 
a day is usually excellent for deer hunting. 

This question of the wind is one of the 
highest importance and you cannot be too 
careful. You must keep it in mind con- 
stantly, for, especially in broken country, 
the wind swirls around the ends of ridges, 
draws up the valleys and generally changes 
its course as guided by the contour of the 
country. 


OU soon learn to do this quite uncon- 

sciously. When walking into the wind, 
you feel it on your check or “listen” to 
it blow by your ear, keeping tab on the 
direction by turning your head to “hear” 
it just right. When you can’t feel it and 
have trouble getting it right, moisten your 
finger and hold it up. The cool side of 
your finger tells you where the wind is 
coming from. 

Your success depends upon this, as the 
sense of smell of a deer must never be 
taken for granted. He may sometimes 
make errors of sight or hearing, but of 
the sense of smell—never. 

So, with the keen senses of the deer in 
mind, you will see there are some days 
and some countries where you might as 
well not still-hunt at all. Very bushy 
country filled with little whippy growth 
only is simply impossible. Also, during a 
long dry spell, when the woods and leaves 
are like tinder, you might as well stay 
home. Under these circumstances, stay 
on the trails and old wood roads. 

When you are bored, sit down along a 
deer path or runway, a hilltop, or the 
side of a clearing and wait. To the In- 
dian, this was a favorite method. If 


he waited one day and didn’t connect, he 
waited another—and another—until he did. 
He had no idea of time. 

The average white man looks at his 
watch every quarter hour and curses. At 
the end of two hours he’s through. Hence 
I cannot recommend the Indian’s method, 
except when still-hunting is out of the 
question. 

The best days to hunt are those drizzly, 
gray days when the woods are wet. They 
seem to affect game mentally and there is 
less activity. It is also a good time after 
a rain; or early in the morning, after a 
very heavy dew; or when there is a high 
wind—in fact, under any conditions when 
you aren't heard too plainly. Conditions 
after an inch or so of soft snow are also 
good. 

Now, just one thing more and then we'll 
head for camp. If you must attract your 
partner's attention, use the African method 
of snapping the fingers. This sound either 
does not carry well and the game is not 
bothered by it. You can hiss or whisper 
without too much danger. 

But when you are stalking deer, don’t 
talk. The human voice has more unpleas- 
ant effect on game than any other sound 
I know. And if you simply must attract 
attention at a distance, use a low whistle, 
or better still, carry a crow call and use 
this sparingly. There is every reason 
why it should solve that ever-present 
problem of communication, provided crows 
are found in your hunting territory. 

Let’s get back to camp now, as we must 
be on the ridges before daylight tomorrow. 
For it’s that magical day—the opening 
of the season. 





A MOOSE HUNT THAT WAS A 
BEAR 


(Continued from page 29) 


pushed our way up a small brook into a 
clump of maples where water from recent 
rains stood several inches deep. Holding 
the canoe steady, we began calling. 

In a few minutes the answering call 
came from a short distance away. Soon 
a splashing told us that a moose had en- 
tered the water and was coming toward 
us. Presently a big cow hove into view, 
not more than sixty feet above us. She 
was followed by another cow. It was a 
tense moment as we awaited the coming 
of the bull that had already taken to the 
water. Out he walked, the possessor of a 
six-point head. 

“If you want him, he’s legal,” whispered 
Alan. 

I looked at the bull and thought of the 
two thousand miles that I had covered for 
just such an opportunity. This was the 
last chance. But I shook my head. “No, 
he’s not what I want,” I replied. 

“That’s what I call a sport,” said Alan. 

The feeling that came from this bit of 
praise was superior to that I would have 
experienced had I shot the moose. 

None of the moose had seen us and 
were quickly passing out of sight into the 
bushes, but a low call brought the bull 
back toward us. He was followed by both 
cows, which were calling to him, licking 
him and doing all possible to induce him 
to accompany them. For several minutes 
we sat gazing at the beasts as the cows 
brought into play all their wiles to hold 
their family together. I feel safe in saying 
that few hunters have enjoyed the intimate 
picture of a moose family that we had 
that evening. 

Early Sunday morning, just after we 
had loaded our canoe, we saw a cow and 
a calf crossing the lake. We proceeded to 
follow. When they emerged from the 
water, we were about a hundred yards 
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behind, but they had not observed us. 
Climbing out, both shook themselves 
vigorously and the cow began feeding. 
The little fellow turned his head, saw us 
and they both broke into a run. They 
were gone in an instant. Of course, I 
regretted failure to land a moose, but the 
fun I had was ample compensation. I 
was sixteen days in the woods, saw 
thirteen moose, some under unusually 
favorable circumstances, heard many 
others and, in the companionship of my 
two friends, thoroughly enjoyed every 
minute of my stay. Since then I have 
often dreamed of the golden days to come, 
of the Canadian woods and of the thrills 
of another hunt. 





ON FLORIDA SHOALS 
(Continued from page 25) 


and merged. The rippling water was a 
dancing kaleidoscope of sun and shadow. 
I thought I saw a quick silver movement 
under. its ruffled surface. Could I have 
been right? I scanned the area where I 
marked the change; then, with a thrill, 
I saw a thin white tail wag quickly and 
tip down to disappear again. A _ bonefish 
feeding close to my bait! 

I was conscious of the pulse beat in 
the tips of the thumb and finger between 
which I lightly held my motionless line. 
When I caught sight of the fin again, it 
was with a pang of disappointment, for 
this time the fish turned from me and 
farther on toward the shoal end. Still, I 
did not give up hope entirely. There might 
be more than one fish feeding in the 
vicinity. 

Suddenly there came a nibble, shaking 
my line, oh so slightly, yet electrifying 
me as if the pull had been some powerful 
force. I stood up, ready to strike. In 
another second I had pushed on my drag 
and whipped back my rod with a lusty 
movement. I saw a swirl on the surface 
as my fish, checked in his progress, de- 
scribed something like an incomplete leap. 
Then my line sang hurriedly off my reel. 

A cheer carried to me from my 
brother’s anchorage, and some words to 
which, in the excitement of the moment, 
I was deaf. 

Breathlessly I watched my line go— 
fifty yards, seventy-five, a hundred. I 
stopped the fish there, and when I felt 
his weight I knew he was large. Then, in 
swift change, my line went slack. I was 
horrified. Had he thrown the hook? He 
was still on, all praise to Lady Luck! But 
this time he was coming toward me. 

He came half-way, then tugged and 
pulled so viciously that I felt it wise to 
give him line again. This time he sheered 
sidewise as he ran, not making as much 
progress as before but forcing me to turn 
and follow him. He took back all the 
line that I had gained. He fought in 
swift water far out and made my rod-tip 
nod persistently. 

In the tail of my eye I could see Z. G. 
bending watchfully in my direction, re- 
gardless of his rod. “He'll lead you a 
chase!” he yelled. “Hang on to him, R. C., 
he’s yours!” 

That remained to be seen. I had to 
play my active prisoner carefully or he 
would break my hold. I reeled in bit by 
bit against his stubborn protest until he 
lunged again straight for me, and then I 
whipped up speed. When I had him 
twenty feet from the boat, I could see him 
streak the water with his silver gleam. He 
swam in slow sweeps to and fro, dead 
weight against my slightest towage. I 
could not risk too much against his 
counter-action for fear I would pull the 
hook free. 








The “OZARK RIPLEY” Model 


You will never know a completely satis- 
factory sporting boot until you have put 
on ‘Rod and Reel’. 


There’s all the weight needea ror 
long wear —but not an extra ounce to 
cause fatigue. Built over our special 
‘footshape’ last in full, medium and slim 
widths for perfect fit and more comfort. 
Extension sole to prevent snagging of 
uppers; ribbed vamp to prevent sagging 
at ankles; Korxole insole; ‘lap seam’ top 
construction and other features of the 
Converse ‘Rod and Reel’ make it the 
choice of all discriminating sportsmen. 


You can easily identify the genuine 
‘Rod and Ree!’(— look for the Big ‘C’ 
trademark on the sole. 
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— and other noted sportsmen 
the world over pay tribute to the 
superiority of the ‘Rod and Reel’ 





CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE CO. *4fory.® $3n. 





Off. CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth St. 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. 142 Duane St. 25N. 

















BIG TRAP 
BARGAIN? | $ 






Shows all traps and supplies at /@ 
lowest prices. New Game Laws, /ff 
Animal Illustrations, Reliable {4% 
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Don't Suffer “* 
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Tow get the 


utmost satisfac- 
tion in a Town & 
Country Leather 
Windbreaker. It 
will keep you warm 
without hampering 
your movementsin 
any kind of sport. 


Many beautiful styles 
in patterns and colors 
for men, women and 
children are on display 
at your dealer’s. 





Write for 
Style Book A-20 
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Field and Stream—October, 1926 


his 
my 


“Easy, easy!” Z. G. cautioned in 
eagerness for me. Likely he lived 
emotions of the minute. 

I managed to gain a little, thereby bring- 
ing the fish close enough to see his full 
shining length. Indeed he was good-sized! 
3ut such close sight of the boat terrified 
him, and he started on another run which 
weakened after fifty yards of line were 
gone. 

Slowly and carefully I forced him back, 
while intermittently Z. G.’s approval and 
advice rang across the water. As soon as 
[ got the fish to the boat again he tried 
to pull outward and away, and circled as 
he went, turning desperately now and 
again in counter-course. I held my rod so 
that my line was taut, and let him spend 
his strength awhile. 

He seemed to sense that there was 
nothing left for him te do but swim the 
circle of space allowed him, and keep on 
round and round. Four times he covered 
his course, and then I gradually drew him 
close. 

Sure that he was mine, I reached for 
my net. Perhaps the movement slacked 

y line a bit. Anyway, with a sudden 
rush the fish made for the boat, veering 
off toward the anchor rope. Instantly I 
sprang to action—knocking my shins on 
my forward lunge against the seat in the 
stern. 

There, half sprawled, half hanging from 
the boat, I slipped my rod safely under 
the dangerous rope, and in another second 
checked the advance of the frightened 
fish. That run was his last effort to be 


free. In short time I had him alongside 
the boat, swerving and swishing against 


my pull but heading into the net which I 
guided toward him. 

Z. G. was laughing heartily. “Good for 
you, R. C.!” he shouted. “Great exhibition. 
Quite a fancy fisherman you are!” 

I held high my wriggling silversides. 
“And I caught a fancy fish! I shouted 
triumphantly. “He'll make eight pounds 
easily.” 

Thus goes a bonefish day on the Florida 
shoals. You might catch a shark, or a 
sting-ray, or, fortune smiling on you, hook 
a permit—a rare fish of which my brother 
can tell exciting tales—while the shy and 


elusive silversides you really seek glides 
swiftly and safely by. But if you per- 
severe, your hour will come, and you 


will be made to understand why bonef Ash- 
ing so enchants an angler. 





CASTING IN HIDDEN WATERS 
(Continued from page 38) 


destroys more fish with worms than he 
can hope to replace in many moons. 

I heard the tinkling announcement of 
some tiny fall and proceeded directly to 
it. discovering a little dam, weed and moss 
covere “dd. 

Though I fished wet and dry fly down- 
stream and saw many fish rise, not one 
would take my offerings. But I could 
not go without taking one, after the hard 
going I had achieved. So I started up- 
stream with that incongruous looking 
Professor, of Jackfish, Nipigon and other 
records. 

At every bend, at every sunken log, 
and every cut-in bank, the largest brook 
trout broke after it that I ever saw taken 
from a small stream. 

Leaving a number of trout at the Finn’s, 
I returned to Paul. Though 9 P. M., it 
was not dark. Not long after, I was on 
my bed of balsam boughs, wondering what 
the Indian had in the way of hidden 
waters for the morrow. 

“Achigan!” Paul permitted his gutturals 


to touch a high note of enthusiasm for 
small-mouthed bass, “Achigan she fight all 
de time. Beat all dem fish fighting.” 

I listened with covert enthusiasm and 
reasoned correctly that our last day would 
be devoted to the fighting bass of the 
hidden waters of Bass Lake. 

We started in through a gently winding 
slough, presently emerging into a big open 
swamp full of reeds, from which two 
whitetails regarded our presence curiously 
and two cow moose with calves left for 
the rimming spruce. On account of the 
extent of the shallow, grass-grown water 
we had to pursue a circuitous route. At 
last we came out into a round bay of 
good depth, filled with many islands of 
floating grass and bordered with rocky 
shores, all of which promised bass. 

The promise was quickly fulfilled. I 
tried quite an assortment of bait-casting 
Inres and, afterward, flies. They had no 
preferences; they struck them all. ! kept 
Paul busy returning to the water those 


which were unable to free themselves 
when I gave them slack. We returned 
one fish which weighed about three 


pounds, a blocky scrapper similar in pro- 
portions to all those which come from 
Northern waters. 


IGGER achigan.” Paul offered the 
temptation to proceed farther. “This 
no long lake, but lots of lakes togedder, 
lots of bogs, lot of shores, and lot of achi- 
gan everywhere. I know where beeg wan 
stay. Him not rise much after ten 
o'clock.” 
We paddled through 
off with just sufficient 


a little rocky cut- 
water to float the 


big canoe and entered a_ boulder-studded 
bay. 
The first cast of a weighted feather 


minnow brought contact with a nice bass. 
I started to cast again, when Paul asked 
me to wait. He was scanning the east 
shore with his eyes directly toward the 
sun. Then he raised a hand for silence. 

“Mebbe she be young moose,” he eluci- 
dated in deep gutturals. Then, “No 
moose. It’s maqua! We wait see heem 
We paddle close. Wind right for us. Sit 
still and make no noise.” 

“See him?” came my prompt query, 
with a slight voicing of my peevishness 
at the hiatus in my sport. “Paddle me up 
to him and I'll pull his ears!” 

Now I had no wish to indulge in a 
brawl with the clown ot the woods, a 
black bear, but a spirit of latent mis- 
chievousness, as well as a desire to watch 
wild life undiscovered for a few moments, 
made me ask the Ojibway to exercise all 
caution possible and paddle me as close 
as feasible to Mr. Maqua. Paul came 
close to the bear with practically no noise 
whatever. I had ample time to take in 
its uncertain movements. 

It sought something on the shore of the 
little rocky cove, with a rambling in- 
difference I could not comprehend, ever 
and anon returning to the bushes but al- 
ways back to the bar just a few feet 
north of where it was before. So intent 
was it on its procedure, not once did it 
elevate its head to feel the wind or by 
sight become apprised of our approach. 

All at once the bear entered the low 
spruce and birches, but as I reached shore 
I could see it still searching very indus- 
triously and I realized that it would no 
longer return to the water. I was mis- 
taken. Suddenly, after it had apparently 
disappeared for good, as I stood on terra 
firma in a moose trail the bear came into 
sight, heading directly toward me. His 
head was low and his direction aimless. 
He had no inkling of my presence. 
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Duck hunters and fishermen find the six- 
teen-foot Sportboat wonderful with its 
silence and quick control. The air pro- 
peller driven by an easy starting, reliable 
4-cycle motor drives it on 2% inches of 
water. 

For clubs, resorts and sportsmen we 
have ‘other models open and coach type 
from 4 to 33 passenger with speeds up 
to 50 miles an hour; none drawing over 
8 inches of water. 


Brownback Motor Laboratories. Inc. 


Norristown, Pa. 
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SPECIALIZING IN 
RIDING * HUNTING 
GOLF and COUNTRY 
CLOTHES for BOTH 
MEN AND WOMEN 


oO 
Highest quality—made to order only 


Prices range from $40 up for Breeches 
to $140 up for Riding Suits. 




















When planning your next Out- 
door trip—don’t forget your 


Perfection Air Bed 


means restful sleep on any camp ground. Its 
soft air-filled body is never lumpy or damp. 
Rolls to a small light bundle for carrying. 
Lasts indefinitely. Excellent in the home, as 
well as cn camping, motoring and yacht- 
ing trips. Write today for catalog. 

- ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 
130 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y, 













When within twenty feet of me, my de- 
sire for him to come closer to me van- 
ished. At fifteen feet I clapped my hands 
and shouted as loudly as I could. 

Only then maqua knew I was around. 

have never given a bear credit for 
speed. But this one certainly had it! He 
lifted his head and took one look at 
me. Then, in sudden desperation, he 
wheeled with bewildering swiftness and 
galloped up that moose trail at a breath- 
taking gait, however much his clumsy, 
slow stride contradicted it. I never in 
my life heard a runaway horse make as 
much noise as that black bear made in 
his getaway. 

“Right where running water comes in,” 
Paul announced with confidence. “Catch 
beeg bass, or mebbe trout. I’ve seed many 
beeg trout dere.” 

Still equipped with a light casting rod 
and a lure consisting of a small feather 
minnow, I surveyed the spot before essay- 
ing my shot. To my surprise, right on 
the shore in direct line with my objective, 
another black bear was investigating the 
surroundings. He was as unconscious of 
our presence as the other. 

“Paul,” I whispered, “watch me hit that 
bear with my lure!” 

As quickly as I expressed my inten- 
tion, I moved my wrist and the lure shot 
out on its way. Immediately the bear was 
made aware of our presence and broke 
noisily for the bushes, making the usual 
pattering of long-clawed feet on rocks. 

I was amused at my unusual target and 
began to reel in. The lure had to travel 
a short distance on the shore. Presently 
it smacked the water with the wiggling 
actuality of a small minnow darting for 
safety. 

But I was not to reel in that feather 
minnow again. Something hit it and hit it 
hard. For a while I could not tell whether 
it was a brook trout or a bass to which 
I was aitached because the movements 
were so vigorously similar. 

An instant later, a big small-mouthed 
bass broke water, shaking with tremendous 
energy. Almost instantly he bored and 
started for a weed bed on the right, 
showing unbelievable strength as he came 
to the surface and flashed in a miracu- 
lously agile leap above the swirling water. 
He was off for those reeds, after his re- 
turn to his element, with tremendous en- 
thusiasm. 

I tried to turn that bass from his 
furious force, and then he came to the 
surface. But this time, free! My line 
had parted and the biggest bass I had seen 
in the North disappeared with my yellow 
Bob Davis lure in hidden waters. 





EYES THAT SPORTSMEN 
SHOULD KNOW 


(Continued from page 13) 


quality. Most people suppose that these 
birds smell a carcass from a great dis- 
tance; that, even in the case of a carcass 
just killed, they smell the fresh blood, or, 
if no blood has been shed, at least some 
change which occurs at once in the dead 
body. 

The truth is that all these birds have 
practically no sense of smell whatever. 
Put one of them in a large but absolutely 
black room with the kind of meat it craves, 
and it will not be able to find it. Let a 
little light in, however, and it will seize 
the flesh immediately. 

All these birds fly, or poise, at great dis- 
tances above the earth, where human eyes 
cannot perceive them. But if a horse, say, 





is killed and abandoned, they see the whole 
| proceeding very plainly. As soon as the 
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E. Palmer YTI has a counter- 
balanced crank-shaft and a heavy 
fly-wheel. Its balance is as carefully 
computed as that of a big, expensive 
motor. 
Balance is only one of the characteristics 
that make the YTI the outstanding 
small motor for skiff, canoe, or row-boat. 
It is the only four-cycle motor of two 
horse power on the market. It weighs 
only 98 pounds, slightly more than an 
outboard motor. It is built especially 
for the sportsman who has played with 
out-board and other two-cycle motors 
and who demands a four-cycle power 
plant built like an automobile motor. 
3 inch bore, 314 inch stroke, 800 to 1000 
r.p.m. Price of engine only $98. Other 
motors up to 80 h.p. Send for Catalog F 


PALMER 





Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc. 
Cos Cob, Conn. 
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Bid Good-by to ] 
the Beaten Path, 


age wy out along unblazed trails— 
to the good hunting grounds that 
highways miss and cars can’t reach. 
Ride a Harley-Davidson Single, the 
modern means of rapid travel at low- 
est cost. One cent per mile — 80 miles 
per gallon! Parks in any 2x8 ft. space. 
Plenty of power. Full balloon tires 
and 19 inches of springs under saddle 
for real comfort. Easy to buy, too. 
Ask your nearest Harley-Davidson 
dealer about his “Pay-As-You-Ride” 
Plan. Mail coupon for literature. 
Price, complete with 3-speed trans- 
mission and full electric ¢ 
equipment, f.o.b. Milwaukee 235 
Hartey-Davipson Motor Co. 


Dept. F Milwaukee, Wis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
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New-Type 
Motorcycle 


] Single 





tells how--G: ws, 
Price List, Tags ALL FREE-- 
E. A. STEPHENS & CO. 
0 Denver : 











LIVE MUSKRATS 


Black or Brown,anda 


NEW TRAP 
For catching them alive 


For particulars, write to 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. 54, Chester, Pa. 
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human actors in the scene have withdrawn 
a little, here the birds come. 

Pitiful it is that the eyes of man’s best 
friend, the dog, are among the very poor- 
est. But a dog lives little in his eyes, 
more in his ears, most of all in his mar- 
velous nose. A dog does indeed dis- 
tinguish colors, and has, for some un- 
ascertainable reason, a strong preference 
for blue. Yet his color vision is really 
bad. 

He also has little power to focus his eyes 
for different distances, and, in general, at 
any distance his sight is dull indeed. Al- 

most any dog, being to windward of his 
own master, cannot recognize him, even at 
fifty feet, if the master keeps perfectly 
silent and motionless. If the wind suddenly 
changes, however, or the master takes a 
single step, or utte-s one syllable, the dog 
will know him immediately. 

The dim and misty view that a dog 
does get of his master, however, seems to 
be very dear to him. How he will stand 
on his hind legs and gaze and gaze at 
the beloved countenance! Even when he 
has rushed away and romped awhile, he 
is almost sure to return shortly, once again 
to fill those seemingly clear but really al- 
most worthless orbs with such poor images 
as he can manage to secure of his wonder- 
ful master, his ideal, his idol, his almost 
veritable god. 





MY RED LETTER DAYS 
(Continued from page 11) 


a gun grow warm in my hands from con- 
tinual shooting, and the morning had not 
yet ended before I dropped two out of a 
flock of six and knew that I must stop, 
with all the law permitted. 

Hm—and there was the day I killed 
those red-head at East Moriches; the day 
we got the limit from a single battery 
at Bellport; and that Election Day— 
foggy, warm and anything but ideal for 
shooting—when forty fell before our 
guns ; and there——but the logs have flick- 
ered down to a bed of coals. It would 
require another big one, at least, to warm 
me through those other stirring red-letter 
days. No, I guess it’s time for bed, time 
to forget those memoried broadbill and 
black duck and to dream of other red- 
letter days to come. 





GOOSE FEVER 
(Continued from page 20) 


few canvasback ducks, along with some 
mallards, came too close for their own 
good and, as roasted duck is pretty hard to 
beat, we gathered the wayward ones in. 

From Barton Lake we went to Diamond 
Swamps. The main swamp is about ten 
miles long and three wide. Here the 
pelicans were holding their annual pow- 
wow before heading farther south. These 
birds have a peculiar call, and do some 
of the best dives and glides you could 
imagine. 

About half-way through the swamp we 
saw a great bunch of geese with lookouts 
well placed and their one desire in life 
to get away. We didn’t care much, for 
we had plenty of game and had had a fine 
time. So we let them go on their way 
unmolested, hoping that they would spend 
a good winter in the South and on their 


return from the North next fall bring 
large families with them 
Our respective businesses called us 


back to the city. So, with a longing in 
|our hearts for another year to roll by, 
| we cranked up the old bus and started 





ad and Stream—wUctober, IQ 


homeward, fully cured for one year at 
least of goose fever, that annual malady. 





AFLOAT ON THE YUKON 
(Continued from page 35) 


in the town and also mailed a few Ietters. 

From this place on the river was be- 
wildering. On entering the Flats one 
hardly knows what channels to travel in. 
Whenever we approached the forks of the 
different channels we would row into the 
swiftest water, then sit still and let the 
boat drift, and the stronger current would 
decide for us what channel to take. 

On June 23rd we camped north of the 
Arctic Circle in the vicinity of Fort 
Yukon. The Indian village lay just 
around a long bend of the river and we 
could hear their dogs howling. 

Here I had a wonderful view of the 
midnight sun. I watched the great orb 
drop to the very edge of the horizon and 
then gradually rise. I photographed it at 
twelve o’clock while it was due north 
and at its lowest point. 


The country that we traversed since 
leaving the Circle was absolutely pri- 
meval; for over eighty miles we had not 


seen the slightest sign or presence of 
human beings. The islands are all wooded 
with small spruce, birch, poplar and wil- 
lows, and have many small lakes or ponds 
and sloughs on them. Wherever we landed 
we saw tracks and signs of wild animals. 

Having arrived at Fort Yukon, we 
again purchased a few necessary articles 
and mailed letters to our friends to let 
them know that we were then north of 
the Arctic Circle. 

Our progress down-stream from this 
town was marked by no unusual incident 
until we reached a point about half-way 
between the mouth of Chandalar River 
and the trading post of Beaver. At this 
point we were encamped for three days, 
my object being to photograph a live bear. 
Our tent was pitched on the right or 
north bank of the river where the soft soil 
was nearly all padded down with bear 
tracks. 

Coming down the river, we had not 
seen anything larger than a black bear 
track, but here, for the first time since 
we left White Horse, we saw the large 
footprints of the great brown grizzly bear. 
Some of these footprints were two inches 
longer than the soles of my hunting boots 
and eight inches across. 

I also found several regular bear trails 
crossing the slough. Near one of these 
trails was a large pile of driftwood and 
on the edge of the heap I built a hiding 
place, a sort of a blind, where I could 
watch the trail and not be seen. I left 
no obstructions at the back side of this 
blind and I made everything clear for 
quick action in case of attack. 


HEN I fought mosquitoes and hunted 

with my camera every day. I lay hid 
in the rubbish of the drift heaps for two 
hours at a stretch, watching and waiting 
for bruin to make his appearance, and 
finally my persistence was rewarded. 

It was late in the afternoon of the 
third day when I stationed myself behind 
the blind on the drift heap and made ready 
for action. After about two hours of 
silent watching and waiting, I was sud- 
denly startled to see a bear within fifty 


feet of my blind. He was sniffing the 
ground, but seemed unconscious of my 
presence. 


This sudden surprise affected my nerves 
some, but nevertheless I noiselessly pointed 
the camera, placed the bear in the finder 
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In the Very Center of Things On 
the Beach and the Boardwalk 


Long favored for the ease and completeness 
with which they extend their friendly hospi- 
tality to those seeking comfort, pleasure or 
rest by the sea. 


American Plan Only, AlwaysOpen 


“Dual Trio” Radio concerts Tuesday eve- 
nings. Tune inon WPGat9. Illustrated folder 
and rates on request. 
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a boat you can 








take wherever 





you wish 


A King solves every 
boat problem—can be 
setup and on the water 
in 15 minutes. Boats 
and canoes are light, 
fast, sturdy,and ofehal- 
low draft for hunting. 

See your dealer... or 
, . write for fully illustra- 
easily carried ted literature. 


KING portable BOATS 


KING BOAT COMPANY 


North Chicago 901 Sixtieth Street 
Illinois Oakland, Calif. 
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RING SAID TO HAVE 
AMAZING CHARMS 
Strange Oriental design he teved by 
many to bring g¢ od iuck, riches, »ne- 
cess in love--protecti fom ha:m. 
Try inviting luck. Se. d 25c for heavily 
silver-plated ring. Fits all finge's. 
Als» enclose 10c « xtra for ONLY 
~— ca alos of new ma: ic, 

puzzles, plant curiosities, amazing nove:ties. 285c 


DAN TAYLOR & CO. Bevt,s10, '41¢ Ming ss 

















; and pushed the release. 


tream—October, 1920 


Fearing he had 


| heard the snap of the shutter and that 





he would discover my hiding place, I 
quickly picked up my rifle and anxiously 
waited to see what he would do. But he 
showed no sign that he had heard the 
snap and I had ample opportunity to study 
him. 

His head as far as the ears was nearly 
bare and appeared bug-bitten, and his 
grayish-brown fur was rubbed and ragged. 
I had no desire to destroy his life, but I 


| kad a mighty uneasy feeling and wished 


he would move on. 

Suddenly the unexpected and also the 
wished for happened. With his nose 
down to the ground, he men my 
footprints in the mud, and I saw the hair 
on his neck and back rise as he sniffed 
my tracks and smelt the human scent. A 
moment after, he raised his head and 
sniffed the air; then suddenly turning, 
he glided swiftly out of my line of vision 
to the side of the drift heap. 

Not knowing what his intentions were, 
I jumped away from the blind to clearer 
ground and then, with hesitating steps, I 
circled around the drift, but he was no- 
where in sight. He had already entered 
the line of willows seventy-five feet away 
and had disappeared as silently as he came. 

We reached the lower end of the Flats 
on July 9th without incident worthy of 
note. We had spent eighteen days in this 
flat, wooded country, and it was good 
again to see the river flowing in one 
channel and have mountains and rocks to 
look at. A week later we reached Tanana, 
our objective point, on the Yukon River. 


BOBCAT HUNTING IN NEW 
MEXICO 





(Continued from page 31) 


less and I just happened to see him move. 
The score is one cat, and though we strike 
several more melted-out tracks on the 
way back, we call it a day and trudge on 
home. The bobcat isn’t big like an ele- 
phant, but we have had a big lot of fun 
getting him. 

Trailing them when the snow is old is 
not so easy unless one has good hounds, 
which, after all, are often too slow to 
make the sport thoroughly interesting. 
Besides, a bobcat doesn’t run up a tree any 
too easily. He'll do a lot of running 
and dodging first, and if he isn’t pushed 
he may never climb. The aggressive dash 
of the Airedale sends them skinning up 
pretty near the first one they come too— 
usually. 

I have trailed all day with no luck, and 
again I have had as many as two up in 
half an hour. Here in the mountains we 
ride horseback a great deal after cats. A 
good mountain pony can go almost any- 
where and silence is no object. Then you 
have more speed and more time, with a 
fair chance of getting several in a day. 

Unlike the mountain lion, bobcats are 
not very wild once treed. They will sit 
unmoved not more than thirty feet above 
you so long as the dogs are there and 
barking. Rarely do they jump before be- 
ing wounded. If it were not for the 
chance of running shots on the ground, 
or at coyotes, a twenty-two would-be big 
enough for bobcat hunting as a general 
thing. I’ve shot many of them with 
shorts, and so long as you hit them in 
the head it’s big enough. 

One, I remember, I shot through the 


| hody with a twenty-two because I thought 


he showed signs of jumping. He meowed 
at the shot and jumped a full fifty feet 
to the ground, at least thirty from the 
tree. The dogs did not catch him when 
he lit, and he got off a hundred yards or 





Pipe - Smoking 
Singer Discovers 


the Right Tobacco 


It’s plain to see why a pipe-smoking pro- 
fessional singer cannot afford to take 
chances. His throat is his fortune, and any 
tobacco that scratches or parches is ruinous. 





Read this interesting letter: 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Dear Sirs: 


I am a professional singer, and perhaps 
my little “pipe story” may interest you. 

The first thing a singer looks for in 
pipe tobacco is its effect, or rather lack 
of effect, upon the throat. 

I am a rabid pipe fiend, snatching a 
smoke at every opportunity. I tried many 
different kinds of pipe mixtures, cheap 
and expensive, but while I did succeed in 
finding some brands that had some re 
gard for my larynx, still, it seemed, the 
process of eliminating the parch also 
eliminated the real tobacco flavor that 
every smoker seeks. 

Then came the dawn! While waiting 
in a manager’s office for him to come, I 
noticed a little square blue box lying 
opened upon his desk. The juicy slices 
of tobacco served the impulse, and taking 
out my trusty bruyere, I crumpled a 
bowlful and began to puff. 

It was Edgeworth, and from then on, I 
not only smoke it relentlessly, but I do 
business exclusively with this one manager, 

Yours for flavor, 


Frank McGrath. 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever and 
whenever you buy it 
for it never changes in 
quality. 













Write yourname 

and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 18-V 
S. 2Ist Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 
and address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 


In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready 
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so before I heard them baying. When 
I got there, I found the cat had backed 
down a badger hole and was facing the 
dogs, mouth wide open and only his head 
in sight. 

Both dogs would snap within half an 
inch of those open jaws, but neither quite 
had the nerve to take hold with nothing 
but teeth in sight. One glance told me 
something the dogs didn’t know. I 
reached down and took hold of an ear. Ted 
looked up at me with as much astonish- 
ment on his canine face as I ever saw 
even a human exhibit. It was as much as 
to say: “Why, you big darned idjit! Don’t 
you know you'll get bit?” It did look 
risky, of course, but it happened that the 
cat was already dead. 

Wounded, a bobcat will give one, two 
or even three dogs the fight of their lives. 
He fights from five places—four legs and 
his mouth—and scares you to death with 


the rip-snorting, spitting and growling he. 


pulls off. Often he holds on like a bull- 
dog, and the wise hunter doesn’t let a 
dog get too badly scratched up. Some- 
times it makes them lose their enthusiasm 
for cat hunting, though with the Airedale 
I think it has the opposite effect. 

3obcat hunting has many compensa- 
tions: it is magnificent sport, thrilling 
exercise, the cats are reasonably plentiful 
in this neck of the woods, the value of 
their fur, listed as “lynx cats,” is fair 
enough often to repay one for his time, 
and the real sportsman who kills one has 
the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
done away with one of the greatest 
enemies to grouse, wild turkey, partridge, 
and even deer, for these prowlers kill 
fawns as well as rabbits. 


HE New Mexico bobcat is notoriously 

fond of warm meat. He will pass up 
almost any sort of a carcass, as a usual 
thing, and kill his own. He is a big 
eater, and the toll he takes of game birds 
is a heavy one. 

Fighter that he is when cornered, he 
is a notorious coward whenever he has a 
chance to run. Even the erratic, scavenger 
coyote chases and trees these kitties and 
even occasionally kills one—at least he is 
supposed to. I know of plenty of in- 
stances where coyotes have treed bobcats, 
but I could not vouch for the statement 
that they do actually kill them. My 
brother once found a bobcat treed up a 
telephone pole by a coyote. He shot the 
coyote first as it ran away and then fin- 
ished the cat. 

This same man, whose reputation as a 
hunter is household talk in New Mexico 
and who has killed dozens of mountain 
lions and bear as well as hundreds of bob- 
cats, is the only one I know of who has 
ever brought in one of these scratchers 
alive without the aid of traps, always ex- 
cepting young kittens, of course. This 
one, three-fourths grown, happened to 
tree up a little aspen. My “bud” climbed a 
tree near it, slipped his lasso over its head, 
yanked it to the ground, got hold of its 
hind legs, stretched it out with the rope 
at one end and his hands at the other, 
tied its feet together, slipped it into a 
gunny sack, rode the rest of the day 
after cattle with the spitfire under his 
arm and brought it home for the kids 
to play with at evening. 

The kids didn’t play with it, but we 
did take some pictures of it. One of 
them, suggesting bobcat temperament, 
may explain why we never made a pet 
of him but sold him to a fur-grower. 

There are still plenty of bobcats in New 
Mexico. Predatory though they are, I 


somehow hate to see them all killed out, 
for with their extinction there will depart 


one delightfully active and thrilling sort 
of hunting. They may not be so magnifi- 
cent as moose, so terrifying as tigers nor 
so rare as the famous chili-eating wudu- 
lug, but, 25-pounders though they be, 
there’s a big lot of fun in hunting them. 





ARCTIC SPORT IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 23) 


skins brought into camp. We saw little 
of anything to shoot, bagging only a 
couple of rabbits, which helped the 
camp menu considerably. We had taken 
plenty of eggs in our grub stake, but 
every last egg except the six we ate froze. 
We had some canned goods, and_ that 
froze too, but we chopped the tin off 
the frozen contents after the cans burst 
and ate the food. It seemed none the 
worse for the freezing. We had lard 
and butter, and had to cut it with a 
hatchet whenever we used it. 

We had gained in weight, strength and 
health, and finally broke camp only when 
our larder got down to subsequent meals 
of fox, badger, or bobcat meat. We 
cooked a raccoon and tried to eat it, but 
had to give it up as a bad job. The thing 
— like a mixture of pine needles and 

sh. 

Early on the morning of the seventh 
day it suddenly turned warm. The tem- 
perature rose to about thirty degrees. The 
sky got very cloudy and black, and about 
eight o’clock it began to snow. The snow 
came down so fast that in a few minutes 
the camp was nearly buried. We had 
taken in our traps the night before, and 
it was a good thing we did. The way the 
snow was falling it was evident that if 
we didn’t want to spend the rest of the 
winter in the mountains, or make the 
entire hike on snow-shoes, we’d better be 
on our way. 

We packed up our outfit and moved. 
Even then, before we got to the top of 
the ridge, where we crossed the summit 
at a little better than 8,000 feet elevation, 
the sidecar outfit had about all it could 
do to turn a wheel. For the last half 
mile over the grade we raced with the 
snowstorm—manpower, motor and shovel, 
scarcely more than coming out ahead of 
the snow, which was rapidly increasing to 
a depth wholly impassable for anything on 
wheels. 

We dropped down the grade into the 
Mojave Desert, and the snow changed to 
rain by the time ave had descended a little 
more than a perpendicular mile. Finally 
we got out into the desert sunshine and 
jogged along toward home. 


INVADING MEXICO 
(Continued from page 33) 


remarked, that Mr. Cantina had an 
awful lot of stores in that town—and 
all of them were busy. 

Over at Rancho Neji, two great 


American-made trucks had driven up one 
of the nights of our stay, loaded with 
empty beer barrels and full cases of 
strong waters and bound for Mexicali. 
They made regular trips over that wild 
mountain and desert road, taking strong 
liquor from the docks of Ensenada to 
Mexicali and returning with loads of 
Mexicali beer for Tia Juana. The man in 
search of a break in his monotonous life 
might try driving one of those huge 
trucks over that 150 miles of wild road 
from the sea to the tough inland Mexican 
border town. 

One of the drivers told us that one 
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night, driving in the moonlight, he had 
taken a wrong turn over in the country 
below the Imperial Valley, and before he 
woke up to his surroundings he was 
five miles over in the United States with 
a cargo of liquor and a truck worth prob- 
ably ten thousand dollars all told. Where- 
upon the calm desert night beheld a three- 
ton truck making Barney Oldfield re- 
semble the pastor of your church out for 
a little Sunday afternoon drive with his 
family, to get back across the line before 
some customs rider came along. 

We rolled around the pretty, clean 
little town, admired the neat, uniformed 
policemen who were as polite as those 
on the north and civilized side of the line 
are not, inspected a couple of cantinas, 
read with fond memories the signs and 
the pictures of the large foaming beakers, 
and then set sail for the American line 
and home. The way, once past the pistol- 
toting guardian just outside of town who 
looks you over, leads along seventy miles 
of the most gorgeous coast drive on the 
Pacific, with the sea of a blueness it does 
not have farther north, the coast broken 
and deeply indented by rock-walled bays, 
and the surf as white and creamy as suds 
against the blue—and you can specify any 
sort of suds which most appeal to you. 


ND so we came once more into Tia 

Juana over our 200-mile loop. The 
lovely little town, with its lining of saloons 
and bawdy houses, not to mention temples 
of chance, was jammed to the guards with 
American automobiles—all empty. The 
drivers were in the cantinas trying to mix 


alcohol and gasoline, and then trying to 
dance on the ever-present dance floors. 
Mostly they made “heavy weather” of it. 
There was not a parking space in any 


street of the town so far as we could see 
in any direction, and the outskirts were 
full of machines in which bottled refresh- 


ment was the rule. 
At the line the Mexican officials waved 
us ahead, our automobile permit having 


been displayed to the town guardian be- 
fore we reached it. The harassed Ameri- 
can-line officials, handling an endless line 
of cars either way, gave us a cursory in- 
spection and passed us on. Watchful and 
hard-boiled traffic officers from the office 
of the San Diego County sheriff stand 
just across the line, and any driver who 
shows any sign of too much nectar to drive 
safely is forthwith hauled from his seat 
of honor and the machine consigned to a 
nearby garage to wait for the sobering of 
its Jehu. 

Earl, a master at concealing his feelings 
and condition, passed the test and we rolled 
on toward home. We could have passed 
even a breath-sniffing experiment, but I 
fear for most of those drivers if an officer 
with enough hardihood could be found to 
undertake it 
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TALES OF RECORD FISH AND 
FISHING 


(Continued from page 


39) 


away, intending to have me, chummer and 
boat go with him. 

I called to my chummer to row out into 
deep water away from the rocks, which he 
did, being towed by the fish for some 
minutes. Then the battle commenced. He 
was rapidly taking every inch of my line. 
I could not hold him. I could not budge 
the handle of the reel, so I snubbed him, 
|running the risk of parting the line. Then 
| he began to dive, pulling my rod down 
linto the water, and I used my whole 
strength to raise the rod to keep the strain 
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m the tip end. Down again he would go, 
for the last time, I feared. My rod 
groaned; the tension on my line seemed to 
become greater. When I could gain a few 
inches, all would be lost by another plunge 
of the fish. At last I succeeded in getting 
him alongside the skiff and I called out, 

“Gaff him!” A worthy attempt was made, 
but a sudden plunge of the fish caused 
the gaff just to scratch his side. Behold, 
he remembered his appointment at New- 
| port and tried to keep it. The result was 
that the battle had to be waged again with 
| all its fury. 

Again he was brought to the side of 
the boat. I shouted, “Take him by the 
gills!” This was successfully done, and 
an effort made to lift him into the 
boat without having the fish in the boat 
and the captor in the ocean. When it was 
found that the fish was safely landed, not 
a word was spoken until I said, “Howard, 
pinch me, for I am afraid I am asleep 
| and that it is but a dream.” 


WAS told that the battle lasted about 
fifteen minutes. The eel had been un- 
|} hooked and was wriggling about three 
feet up the line. I cut the hook from the 
line and at once prepared for another vic- 
tory, using the same eel for the lure, but 
without any success. 

Soon I was made conscious of the fact 
that we were surrounded by several fish- 
ing parties, who had witnessed the battle 
and were coming to see the fish. The 
first suggestion was that he must be 
weighed on the scales which I had with 
me, but my answer was, “Nothing doing, 
Charles! He is in the boat. I want him 
|to remain there until we reach the shore.” 
| At last I yielded, after having him 
fastened through the gills on the end of 
|the anchor rope. It was found that, al- 
| though my scales would weigh up to sixty 
| pounds, the fish was too heavy to have its 
weight recorded until the island was 
reached. The homeward trip can never be 
forgotten. How beautiful was the color- 
ing of the scales of the fish as the rays 
of the midday sun struck them, and how 
proud and happy we were. 

It is a custom of the islanders when 
they are successful in catching a sword- 
fish to hoist an American flag to the top 
of the mast of the successful boat, so 
that the people on the island can tell by 
looking through the glass whether or not 
their husbands or sons have been success- 
ful. I called to the captain of our motor 
boat, “Charlie, raise the flag.” It was 
done, and proudly did we motor into the 
harbor up to the dock, to find the whole 
island gathered to ascertain what the signal 
meant. 

Miss Striped Bass is now at home in my 
dining room, still casting her self-con- 
tented eye upon me for my penalty, where 
she will welcome a visit by any of the 
friends and relatives of the striped bass 
family. In the meantime she says, “Don’t 
forget that I weighed 62 pounds when I 
left the water, and was 4 feet and 4 inches 
in length and measured 31 inches around 
the girth.” 
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OWDY, Pard! 
I have made a suggestion, on 
this page, regarding which I 
would like to have some com- 
ments. It’s on voluntary donations to the 


local Game Protective Associations where 
you do your hunting or fishing. It is these 
organizations that lead the way in re- 
stocking the country and streams with 
game and fish, and do much for the good 
of the sport. How about it? 





BLACK DUCKS PLENTIFUL 


HILE you are sweltering in the hot 
summer's sun, or enjoying the fas- 
cinating thrills that go hand in hand with 
a rod and reel, just give some anticipating 
thoughts on the following report: 
“Game Protectors in Inspector Hamil- 


ton’s district, in New York State, which 
includes the counties of Allegany, Steuben, 
Livingston, Monroe, Wayne, Ontario, 


Yates and Seneca, report seeing more wild 
black ducks this spring than ever before. 
They also report that pheasants and cot- 
tontail rabbits are very abundant for this 
season of the year.” 

Yep! This old world is going right 
along on its way, and duck shooting time 
will be here once again almost before we 
know it. 





ALASKANS ORGANIZE 

OST folks think of Alaska as a sort 

of Garden of Eden, so far as game 
is concerned. To me, it is Nirwana! But 
the following letter shows that the boys 
up there are being wisely farsighted as 
regards the wild game that is theirs at 
hand. It was written by Frank Dufresne, 
of Fairbanks, Alaska, and reads in part 
as follows: 

“The sportsmen of interior Alaska 
have organized the Tanana-Yukon Game 
Protective Association and are doing some 
splendid work. They organized in Fair- 
banks last winter. For a primary object 
they intended to import deer, elk and 
several other kinds of big game to help 
utilize our vast areas of badly under- 
grazed wild pastures. It is a fact, as you 
may know, that our native moose, caribou 
and sheep are not diversified in grazing 
habit enough to assimilate the acres and 
tons of forage annually growing up and 
going to waste. We have the word of 
grazing experts on this thing and are not 
proceeding blindly. I can see no reason 
why the white-tail deer should not become 
thick in certain interior parts of Alaska. 
Substantiating in a way this belief is a 
recent report that some of the small deer 
liberated in southeastern Alaska islands 
have made their way to the mainland near 
Cordova and have been seen as far inland 
and north as Chitina on the Richardson 
Highway. 

“Dove-tailing this importation of game 
animals is the work the Association is at- 
tempting regarding the eradication of 
wolves and wolverines. The coyote (Cuss 
Him!) is also coming into the country fast 
via Yukon Territory and British Columbia. 
Thus far he has cleaved pretty well to a 
rabbit diet, but we fear it is only a ques- 
tion of time before he will raise havoc 
with caribou calves and mountain sheep 
lambs. The Tanana-Yukon Game Pro- 
tective Association is making a strong ap- 
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peal for government predatory hunters ol 
come in here and do their stuff, and I 
know they would appreciate any help you 
might be able to give them in the matter.” 

What a fine and sportsmanly thing it 
would be for every person who to} 
Alaska on a hunting trip, or those who go| 
to any other game district for that matter,| 
to make a voluntary donation, according| 


goes 


to their means, to the local Game Pro- 
tective Association. For upon these or- 
ganizations is largely depending the sort 


of hunting or fishing trips that our chil-| 
dren’s 
parts. 


children may have in those same| 





B | 
TO PACK A DEER 
LTHOUGH this page is primarily 


for Our Readers, I just can’t resist 
putting in a paragraph of my own now 
and then. This one isn’t original—it’s| 
aboriginal ! 

The job of packing a deer to camp is| 
often the hardest and most awkward part 
of the entire affair. I have heard of 
many methods, but the most practical I 
have ever known of is one which I first | 
saw used among the Aleutian Island 
natives and Eskimos of the Alaska Pen- 
insula country. 

The only equipment necessary is a rope 
about 12 feet long and of not less than 
14-inch diameter. 

Place your rope in position under the 
deer as shown in sketch. Then sit your- 
self down at place marked “X.” Next 
put loop end of rope (A) over your head 
and pull down to a point about at center 
of your chest. Then slip loose ends of 
rope (B and B’) around rope at about 
> and C’. By leaning back against the 
deer you can cinch-up on the loose ends, 
and when tight you can tie them with 
slip-knots, and you are ready to get up 
and go your way. 

If your load gets 
cinch-up some more. 


loose, sit down and 


I have carried caribou, sheep, bear 
hides and sacks of provisions by this 
method. 

Try it! 


If you know of a better way—tell us| 
about it. 


MAN AND DOG 


IS black and tan coon dog was the 
only thing that a Waynesburg, Pa., 
man owned,” writes G. L. Reed, of Phila- 
delphia, “so the animal was forcibly taken 
in payment of a debt. Is there any open 
season on men (?) of that kind in the 
State of Pennsylvania?” 








If there isn’t, there should be! 


Now! 


A pretaseionat movie 
camera 


for 


AMATEURS’ 
EASY USE 


Experts at last perfect 


Standard Film 


Camera 


for Everybody 











com Y 


DeVry 


The DeVry Corporation, 
world noted makers of mo- 
tion picture projectors, an- 
nounces a new movie cam- 
era! At last, amotion picture Only 
camera with STANDARD $1 59000 
FILM for your own private 
use! It means real, clear-cut motion pictures in the 
home. It means you, too, now can take professional 
motion picturesand show them anywhere—thisamaz- 
ing new camera takes pictures that can be shown 
in theatres, churches, 
school houses, every 
place where you see 
regular motion pictures 
—it means motion pic- 
tures of your children, 
friends, picnics, games, 
travel, the family circle 
—all the cherished pic- 
tures you want to pre- 
serve—-in full theatre 
size and theatre clarity 
any time. And yet, the price is lower than many 
motion picture cameras made for amateur use that 
require “‘off standard,’ narrow film which profes- 
sionals do not use. Don’t impair your negative by 
permitting it to be turned into a positive that you 
can’t make clear prints from to give to your rela- 
tives and friends, 


So Easy to Carry 
Think! This wonderful new DeVry weighsonly 9 Ibs.! 
And no tripod needed. Three view finders! Handsome, 
all | saatal grained leather finished case. Size 84 x 64 
x 3%. Accurate, automatic footage meter. Take it 
anywhere. Operates as easily as still camera. Also an 








Amazing 


Low Price 








im off standard 
a pipe w used in_ al motion 

ew DeVry ite cameras for ama- 

Tt is t the only fi film that 


naa I came! 


‘or amateur use. i thon ve bi . cepstonale ont 
ive you re motion res for usee r this narrow 
clearcut sbowing ard for preservation or the 25mm or 9m: 


amazing exclusive acter action lock that act- 
ually lets you Bet into the scene yourself or direct 
the action while the camera goes on recording loved 
figures and scene for the future. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Allother standard automatic film motion cameras sell 
for $350.00 up! Many owners of the new De Vry 
earn big money taking pictures for theatres and the 
news reels. They cannot do this with off-standard 
cameras, And there are many other unusual features 
you should know about. Your dealer will gladly tell 
you in detail. Don’t think of buying a motion picture 
camera without learning about this superior machine 
that gives you pictures that can always be repro- 
duced. That can be shown in professional theatres or 
the homeona largescreen exactly like the pictures in 
the movie houses. If your dealer cannot give you this 
information, write us direct. A post card willdo. But 
do not delay. Learn about this wonderful standard 
film motion picture camera now offered to you ata 
price so amazingly low. Address 


DE VRY CORPORATION 
Dept.10-A 3844 Center St., Chicago, Hil. 
, 99 








JONES 
ERPROOF HUNTING 


AP 









A cap that affords 

real protection and 

service under the hard- 

est conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red | 
Flannel, has rubberized lining, 


makes it absolutely 
waterproof. Cap has Fur or Flan- 

4 nel inside band to be_pulle d 
dow n over ears in cold weather. Outside 
rim also can be turned down, preventing 
water or snow running down back of neck. 


i which 


This is the best and most_ practical cap 
ever made for autoist and all who are 
much outdoors. See them at your deal- 
er’s. If he will not supply. you we will 
send prepaid on_ receipt of Express or 
P. O. Money Order for $2.50. Write for 
booklet of other styles, including Auto 
Caps. 

Do not send per- Beware of Imitations, Look for Label in every Cap 
sonal check. 

Mention size 

wanted and your 

dealer's name 





JONES HAT COMPANY ot Joseph 
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DISCOVER 





NEW WORLDS 


CONQUER DISTANCE! Lend wings to 
your eyes!—magnify your eyesight—dis- 
cover new thrills—new joys—new worlds— 
new beauties of Heaven and Earth. 

Own a Genuine IMPORTED ‘‘Celestia’’ 


Telescope 
OF SATURN! 


SEE : CRATERS oe yet 


Explore Loony AYith This vy 
Powerful 3% Foot 




























BELTS OF JUPITER! 


FREE 


35-POWER 

‘“CELESTIA”’ Trial for 

TELESCOPE 10 Days 
4 sections, heavy brass TELEScoPES 
stock, beautifully pol- are becom- 
ished, tarnish- and Ing Increasingly 
fust-proof; rich Mo- popular because 
rocco leather body they are adapted | 
Powerful ‘Celestia’ for sO many uses: | 


lenses of brilliant ll- rifle or target prac- 


lumination, great tice; hunters; ranch- 
light - gathering men: forest rangers; 
power; magnifi- mariners; big game hunt- 
cation 35-power! ers; locating forest fires; 
56-Millimeter ob- porch use; study of stars: 
jective lenses. general outdoor uses. 


Length closed12% 
in. ;extended42 44 


Preferred 
in. (3% ft.) by Eminent Scientists 


Disappearing S supply ‘“‘Celestia’’ Tele- 
side on eye _ gh, ‘to Explorers, Big 
piece makes it Game Hunters, Globe Trotters, 
u 6 t-proof Universities, Scientific and Re- 
moisture- search Departments, etc. Delivered 
proof. Re- in sturdy case container. Regularly 
movable sells for $40. Our price (while $26-59 
metal limited importation lasts)...... 
ee “Our Plan Is Different”’ 
over — ASK for NO MONEY in ad- 
len- vance. NOTHING on delivery. See. 
ses. Try, Use, JOY ‘“‘Celestia’’ Telescope for 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. If you're pleased, 


pay on BUDGET PLAN: 
$6.00 MONTHLY 
or, if you wish to pay cash at end of 10 DAYS 


deduct $1.75 and send Check or Money 5 
Order for $24.75 in FULL SETTLE- $ 
MENT. Otherwise return them. Order 

Send NO Money! 


"2 Generations of of “Honorable Dealings” 


icAVER WILLIAMS co. | 
Importers, Exporters, National Mail Order | 
365 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Sole Distributors of “Celestia’® Telescopes | 
Gentlemen: —Send me the 35-Power ‘Celestia’ 
Telescope for 10 Days’ FREE Trial on the above plan. | 


z 


you may 


Pay Nothing on Delivery. 


House 


NAME 


ADDRESS ‘ 
Tear out and mail this coupon Now ' Please tell us 
something about yourself. We will appreciate and re- 
spect the information. THANK YOU! F. S. 10-26 
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A GOOD SINK BOX 
R. CHARLES HUNT, of New York, 
claims he has the best combination 
| gunning blind and sink box ever evolved. 
| Here’s his description of the outfit: 


| “There are eight weights, four in the 
| bottom and four that go around the 
|cylinder inside, or air chamber. The 


| weights have to be left in the blind on all 
occasions. The wooden platform is made 
out of balsa wood, and if by accident the 
blind should become full of water, even 
with the gunner in it, it would be impossible 
to sink it. Using it as a gunning blind 
| grass should be put around it to camou- 
| flage it. The gunner is perfectly at ease 
and can shoot sitting down or standing up. 
The wooden platform is always level with 
the water as it is automatic, and no mat- 
ter how low the blind itself is this remains 
on top. If used as a sink box four bags of 
sand can be attached to the lugs that carry 
the platform, and in the case of a storm 
the bags can be let go and the blind will 
rise up. Of course, the weight of the 
person must be taken into consideration 


when used as a sink box. 
“There is a store-room cover and also 
a canvas apron to protect the gunner 


from the sprays that rise in a storm. 

“It weighs 120 pounds without the 
weights. It can be towed by one man. It 
is easy to handle. There is a grappling 
hook to anchor it. There are two stem 
veins like the bow of a ship underneath. 
There is a small oil stove the gunner can 
use to make a cup of coffee and also a 
shell box which carries about two hundred 
shells. There is also a pump so that in 
case any water should get in the gunner 
can pump it out. When sitting down in 
the blind he is not exposed to the weather 
and he is kept pretty warm I imagine. 


The sink box used as a blind 


“The blind itself is only 38 inches in 
diameter and 44 inches high and with the 
wooden platform is about 5 feet 6 inches 
square.” 

What do you think about it? 
have a better one—well, speak up! 

CLUB NEWS 

N the future we are going to make re- 

ports on the activities and accomplish- 
ments of the various sportsman’s organiza- 
tions throughout the country a feature of 
this page, Among Our Readers. If you 
wish to have the world know what your 
club or association is doing for the good 
of the game, see that a report is sent to us. 

Here is the first one, from Fred E. 
Scharf, vice-president of the Chemung 
County Rod & Gun Club: 

“About three years ago our club pur- 
chased a plot of ground just six miles 
from Elmira. During these three years 
we have been setting hens on pheasant 
eggs and rearing trout in our tanks, for 
restocking the surrounding country and 
streams, with great success. 

In 1925 we received 6,500 pheasant eggs 
from the State. Of these we set 2,464 at 


If you 








the farm, and distributed 4,036 among club 
members and farmers for setting. 

“Of our own settings, 1,200 birds were 
hatched, out of which about 1,000 were 
raised and liberated. 

“The loss of chicks hatched was mostly 
due to cats. At least ten cats were killed 
on the farm while being caught in their 
depredations. 

“The Federal Government and State fur- 
nished us with 124,830 young trout and 
perch, which we reared in our tanks until 


from three to five inches in length and 
then liberated in the streams of this 
vicinity. 

“The 1926 officers are Fred Stutske, 


president; Fred E. Scharf, 
and Phay B. Rutan, secretary; Holmes 
Shoemaker, chairman Game Committee 
H. A. Messign, chairman Fish Committee ; 
George Miller, chairman membership. 
“Regarding some of the bills we were 
for are: the combined fishing and hunting 
license, conservation fund appropriation, 
pheasants, no change in season, nursery 
for Chemung County and many others, 
too numerous to mention, which we 
thought for the good of all sportsmen. 
“Besides the activities enumerated above 
and in the report we have planted many 


vice-president, 


thousand trees in different parts of the 
county.” 
If this organization isn’t worthy of a 


100 per cent support of the local sports- 
men—then I don’t know what could be! 
MALONE CLUB ACTIVITIES 
R. F. HALE, treasurer of the Malone 
_ Fish and Game Club, of Malone, 
, sends a very interesting report: 

“ regard to our activities the past 
twelve months I am pleased to give the 
following information: 

“1. We stocked outlying covers around 
Malone Village with the results of 1,500 
pheasant eggs and about 100 birds received 
from the State alive. 

“2. In 1925 we stocked brook, rainbow 
and brown trout in eighteen separate 
waters. We received our fingerlings from 
both State and Federal hatcheries and also 
purchased several thousand brown trout to 
restock our principal brown trout water. 

“We estimate the number of fish stocked 
last season about 250,000 averaging about 
No. 2 fingerlinjs, some being larger. This 
year we should complete stocking with 
about a 10 per cent increase over last year. 

All stocking has been markedly suc- 
cessful except in isolated cases. We have 
endeavored to refrain from _ stocking 
covers and waters which are not produc- 
tive and are continually, by past experience, 
putting our entire restocking program on 
a sound basis. 

“4. In April we secured action in clos- 
ing four of our best breeding streams. 

“Bills supported by the club include the 
Migatory Bird Refuge legislation before 
Congress. State bills supported include 
those relating to the increase in the num- 
ber of game wardens; limiting the number 
of trout per day to 25 fish not to exceed 
10 pounds in weight. The only bills which 
were vigorously opposed here were those 
changing the deer season and the original 
non-resident fishing license bill. 

“5. During the last winter when the ex- 
treme depth of the snow rendered food 
hard to obtain in the woods we co-operated 
with game wardens in cutting browse. We 
also encouraged farmers in feeding wild 
pheasants on their premises. Some pheas- 
ants were fed all winter within the cor- 
porate limits of the village up until the 
last of the snow had gone. We stand 
ready at any time to render assistance to 
any warden, in so far as resources will 
permit. 
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“6. The club was the first organization | e 1! 
to plant forest trees, this work having y Will W { Th ¢ 
been taken over by the village in recent ou all ese ompasses nied 
years.” | HIKING—HUNTING—SAILING—TRAVELING 
An Infallible Guide—Day or Night 


RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION Radiolite Dial and sighting points show perfectly in dark. A Swiss 
Compass built like a watch—one of the finest instruments made. 


ERE is a report on the Rhode Island ENGINEERS’— SURVEYORS’ 


Fish and Game Protective Associa- 


tion, sent to us by Albert T. Sisson, EXPLORERS’ COMPASS 









»side Scientifically correct with sighting arrangement. Float- ie, 
president. ing dial, set on a jewel point, lock tomatically when 4 

“ : ing dial, s Je s —— 
_ “It is my pleasure to reply on the sub- eee ee ee 
ject of our Association’s activities in the Sent Postpaid on receipt of price $€}-SO $3.50 
past twelve months. Before enumerating Worth five times the price asked — 
I wish to heartily endorse your decision to | J JOBBERS & DEALERS: Write immediately for sample 
publish this information for I consider it and Prices. We are sole distributors for Factory. 


of inestimable value not only to the sports- HENRY A. SCHNEIDER, Inc. 302 Broadway, New York 
men but to the many associations through- 


out the country. 

“1. We have sponsored and assisted 
largely in the passage of the following 
legislation : 

“a. Increased the cost of resident Fish- 
ing license from 25 cents to 65 cents. 

“b. Increased the legal length of Brook 
Trout from 6 inches to 7 inches. 

“c. Inland Fish Commission given the 
power to appoint agents, other than town 
clerks, to issue fishing licenses. These 











Seventy Yearsof Reputation 


“d. Appropriation of $3,000 for the pur- 
chase of pheasants and rabbits for re- 
stocking. : : ‘ 

“e. Advanced the open season fifteen Guaranteed Not To Shrink 


days on quail, partridge (ruffed grouse), : ' : 
pheasants and woodcock. Light, Medium and Heavy Weights 


A protection against coldsand sudden chills 


agencies are now placed in all of the lead- : MADE OF FINE WOOLS ‘ 
ing sporting goods stores throughout the MIXED WITH COTTON f 
State, as well as drug stores, general Be : 
stores, etc., in the smaller communities. ey ¥ Made to Fit—Made to Wear ¥ 
t 
I 


“2. Conducted a steady and strong cam- Eight Grades 
paign through the mail and in our monthly $2.00 to $7.50 per Garment 
open mectings, for the prevention of fire, : Ask Your Deales 
better understanding and relationship be- 
tween the farmer, landowner and sports- Glastonbury Knitting Co. 


man, reforestation, and for State leased 
streams and waters and shooting grounds. 
“3. Assisted in the distribution and 
planting of hatchery trout in our streams. 

“4. Sponsored our Bird Commission in 
the start of an experimental Game Farm, 


Glastonbury, Conn. 


Sample Cuttings Free 
















the first in the State, of its kind. = 
“5. Increased membership in our Asso- Hunting & Fishing HUNTING 
ciation by nearly 500 new members. is @ 52-paze monthly magazine] | -ESHING 
“6. Conduct a Fishing Contest. Addi- | | crammed full of hunting, fish 


: . ° ° ° ° ing, camping and trapning 
tional to stimulating interest in fishing we stories and pictures, valuable 
e > . > etaticts information about ¢g " fles, 
are able to get — statistics on the — fahingtackle-ramolaw change, 
and s1ze f 1e jari s species that best places to get fish and game, 
ber and size of the various s] can raae to Set Gch ond game, 


IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 


are caught. in & sporting magazine. 

“7, Endorsed and assisted in the forma- | | pire Gene's THE 
, page ts paaiaeeaaggr aed wat ig” emington Sportsman’s Knife 
tion of a State Forestry Association. 


with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 





















signed to meet the exacting re and want to save big money 
eseine fone sinning and on your Supplies, write to- 
A NOVEL BEAR TRAP Barledrine ania tonsa superior quality steel with day for Price Lists, erp 
r x strong, durable, keen-cutting edges. The points are shaped Bur 's Guide, How to Grade 
R. R. a W ILLIAMS, of Kane, just right for a good. clean job of slitting and skinning. urs, Supply Cata- 
Penna., is responsible for another | | SPECIAL OFFER. we win send sou Hunting & Fishing log, Game Laws. FREE 
” . Sp Magazine for a whole year, 12 big issues, etc.All will besent 














and this 


Sportsman's MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Knife. 
eres HILL BROS. FUR CO 


tor $ 


good bear story. 

“A large black ; bear was recently - — 
trapped about two miles northeast of Wet- | | instenen the 
more, when it fell into a 70 barrel tank | | Sates yee 
containing nearly eight feet of water. The | | wal 
bear was in a half drowned condition when 
discovered by a man named Dennin, who 
was attracted to the scene by the bear’s 
splashing about in the big tank. 

Realizing the bear would drown in a 
very short time, he pulled the plug from 


the tank allowing the water to run out. Bean’s Leather Duck Hunting Cap 


Then he notified Carl Benson, State Game 











Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail order i 
HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE, 308 Newbury St. BOSTON, mass. 














Protector of Mt. Jewett, who with John wht highest grade olive green elk leather with wool 
B. Ross, division supervisor of the State A cap that is 100 per cent perfect as to color and gen- 
Game Commission and C. E. Logue, State eral make-up for duek shooting. When slightly soiled it blends 
° -s aaa : perfectly with the general surroundings o! ‘uc! marsh. 

Trapper, liberated the bear by overturning Will stand rough use, is water-proof and will last for years. 
the big tank. . We want you to see leather used in this 

“The bear had stood on its hind legs in cap. Send for Free Sample and Catalog. 
the water for such a length of time that Weight, 5% oz. Price $2.75 Postpaid. 
it was almost exhausted when the water Manufactured by 


had been drained out; but once it had its a BEAN 


freedom it took to the woods.” , ; : . 
The bear sure do seem to be thick in 619 Main St. Freeport, Maine 


Kane County, Penna. ! 

















Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 


sportsmen, the sort who can 


columns and take advantage of this productive market. 
circulation of any sportsman’s magazine published in America—100,000 guaranteed. 


on dogs and dog breeding. 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


an 

CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog oom etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 











Russian Wolfhounds 


Most beautiful 
‘\ of all Dogs. The 
bi ~~ ° Aristocrat of the 
% Canine Race,”’ possess- 
ing a disposition that 

makes them one of the 
gentlest house dogs 


oad known, Faithful—Gentle 

of Courageous— With the 

dj : characteristics known in 

ow. man as those of “‘an 
4 Officer and a Gentleman.’”’ 

4 ideal companion for 
Children. Equally at 


ft RTE @ home in your town house 


. or country estate. Pup- 
DUKE BORIS OF KANZA pies from blue ribbon 
(A. 


K. C, 433684) stock now for sale. 
MRS. KENT WILLIAMS 


1013 Second Street ___Graham, Texas 


BORZOI or RUSSIAN WOLF HOUNDS 


For elegant companions 


Hunting and Bench Shows 
ARKANSAS 
VALLEY KENNELS 


D. C. DAVIS, Owner 
Cimarron Kansas 
Catalogue Ten Cents 


RUSSIAN 
WOLF HOUNDS 


For sport and show, 
Magnificent creatures, 
Cireat size, coats, type, 
The world possesses no 
better. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prices 
reasonable and accord- 
ing to quality. 
GLENWILD BORZO! 
7450 Greenview Ave., Chicage 


Russian 


Wolfhounds 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrats 
Ranch Raised Puppies. 
Excellent Blood-Lines. On 
approval, Prices reason- 
able. 

GEO. E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 






















afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. 
Advertising rates in this Department $12.00 per inch per month—with the largest net paid A. B. C. 
This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information 
Questions for advice or information wil] be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





Fietp AND STREAM readers are made up of real 
List your kennels in these 


Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


LLEWELLINS UP TO DATE 


HE Llewellin setter has been long 
not only the most useful, but the 
standing dish or favorite breed of 
the bird dog men of North 

It is worthy of note that it is 
only in this country and in Canada the 
Llewellin setter is classed as such in 
name; for in Europe and other countries 
of the world he goes under the heading or 
classification of “English Setter,” as, 
indeed, he must be registered in the books 
of the American Kennel Club. The 
Llewellin setter takes its name from the 
founder of the variety or breed, the late 

J. Purcell Llewellin who died about a 
year ago, near Shrewsbury, England. A 
typical squire of the old type, a most gen- 
erous landlord and sportsman and dog 
breeder. To the last—his years number- 
ing over four score and four—Mr. 
Liewellin died a highly respected man. 
\lthough his eyesight had gone, he could 
hear the birds when they were flushed, 
while a trusted attendant recorded by 
word of mouth, every action of each dog 
working, what the one or the other was 
doing, instant instructions being given, 
as how to remedy the fault on the part 
otf the dog. Thus Mr. Llewellin kept up 
the usefulness of his breed of setters, un- 
til he was called hence. 


America. 


THE BREED GOES MARCHING ON 
IKE 


the breed 


the soul of the late John Brown 
of Llewellin setters still 
goes marching on. The founder of the 
variety—Mr. Llewellin always classed it 
as his breed—has passed, but a Llewellin 


setter, Dan Wind’em was the champion 
at the field trials on grouse held near 
Lanark, Scotland, in July. Dan is a son 


of an American-bred Llewellin setter 
Tambourine bred by Edgar Hudekoper, 
of Meadville, Pa. Tambourine was im- 
perted into England by Mr. Llewellin to 
replenish or refresh his old blood in the 
home kennels. It will be remembered that 
last October William Humphrey an- 
nounced at the Springer spaniel field trials 
on Fishers Island, N. Y., that he had 
purchased from the executors of the 
Llewellin estate, the whole of the inmates 
of the kennels. Dan Wind’em, a young 
dog was among these, and in the hands of 
his new owner—an expert breaker, the 
dog has won first prize and various spe- 
cial cups and medals on the two occasions 
of his being run at the Kennel Club, and 
International Gun Dog League trials in 
England and in Scotland. It will be fair 
to write that Dan Wind’em appeared in 
the most brilliant company that was possi- 
ble to produce on the other side, and that 
his work was of the all-round kind, since 





FIELD TRIAL CHAMPION LLEWELLIN SETTER, DAN WIND ’EM 
Bred by the late Mr. Llewellin. 


Owner and trainer: 


Wm. Humphrey. 
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there was a variety of game—partridge, 
hare, grouse, etc., some of the country 
being the ordinary small fields or enclos- 
ures of the East of England, and the 
wide open spaces of the Scottish moors. 


RARE TYPE OF LLEWELLIN 
AY E all know how difficult it is to 


keep up the size of our own breed 
of dogs, the strain that we go on keep- 
ing year after year in our own kennels. 
Like chickens allowed to breed among 
themselves, no new cock birds being in- 
troduced into the yards or pens, the young 
stock becomes small and_ bantamized, 
almost before you know it. But Mr. 
Llewellin who had his own breed of set- 
ters for fifty to sixty years, managed to 
keep up the size, stamina and intelligence 
of his setters. The excellent picture of 


the imposing F. T. Champion Dan Wind- 





A SETTER’S PRIDE 


This is Reproducer, a particularly good setter on 
pheasants. Owner: Gail Hamilton, Finger Lakes 
Kennels, Seneca Falls, N. 


"em standing at game as reproduced in 
this issue, will at once disclose the fact 
that there still exist robust Llewellin 
setters, and of the pure strain. Dan was 
the last or about the last setter bred by 
the distinguished sportsman; and as will 
be observed, his latest was not his worst; 
but, probably, his best! The re-introduc- 
tion of the expatriated blood that coursed 
in the veins of Tambourine became ram- 
pant and hig hly invigorating when it was 
again introduced to its own. Anyway, in 
Dan Wind’em we have before us a won- 
derfully good-looking setter—a dog with 
a big skull, deep fore-face, and excellent 
shoulders; wonderful girth, bone, short 
loins, deep and _ well-developed _hind- 
quarters; well let down and strong hocks, 
well-bent stifles, plenty of timber, a high- 
carried head, and all that ensemble dog 
fanciers describe as “general appearance.” 
Unfortunately, many of our Llewellin 
setters have run to seed: they are small, 
narrow-skulled, light-faced or snipey dogs 
which hardly embody the ideas of the man 
who is fond of the useful as well as the 
good-looking setting dog. Some such a 
dog as this Llewellin Dan Wind’em when 
put to robust Llewellin bitches, will surely 
get big and reliable and sizable Llewellins. 
And it is in this particular that a genera- 
tion of men will perhaps be writing the 
name of this Ch. Dan Wind’em of 1926, 
in the pedigrees of the Llewellin setters 
which will surely be ever more appreci- 
ated in America. At the Lanark trials 


the form of Dan reminded the Americans | 











“Strong Heart Police Dogs 


‘‘Known the Wide World Over’’ 





duties. 











qualities 





Double Champion Bero 
of Eimview 
Winner at the New York 
Madison Square Garden Show 
and other principal shows 
throughout the country. 








STRONG HEART TRAINING SCHOOL for 
Police Dogs and other breeds. 
general obedience, guarding, police work, and other 


In order to develop and appreciate the fine inherited 
of the police dog it is necessary that he be 
properly trained, and there is just as much difference 
between a trained and an untrained dog as between a 
college bred man, and an ordinary day laborer. 


Write for pamphlet entitled “Why I Should Train 
My Police Dog?” 


Dogs trained for 








A_ few very select 
fully trained 


ported, at prices from 
$500 up. 








Easton Turnpike 











dogs, domestic and im- SUN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 


New Brunswick, N. J. 











Vor have nohome ifyou have no dog) 
“TET” 
TETACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and roundworms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 


dosage. 
Assorted sizes 24 doses, $1.00 prepaid. 
Box 15, McNeill, Miss 





CHLORIDE C. P. CO., 








The World’s Largest Dog Kennel 


has for sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch-dogs, 
automobile companions, children’s playmates, hunters, 


retrievers, and stock-drivers. Also Big Game Hounds, 
Foxhounds, Coonhounds and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs 
individually schooled and trained by our famous canine 
specialists and shipped on trial. Delivery and _ satis- 
faction guaranteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $150.00 


each. Thoroughbred puppies $15.00 to $35.00 each. 
Large illustrated catalog ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 


"A Friend andPJaymate 


Shomont were Collies Love K Kiddies 
alone makes h Col- 


Box3 La Rue, Ohio 








fatigable cnemies 3 vermin 
the neee of all dog-dom. ” 
tion guarantee. Pairs not akin, Get our 
al es lists now. 
HOMONT KENNELS — 
Box 120 Monticello, lowa “ 


RID YOUR DOG OF 
HOOK -WORMS 


Write for free booklet, “Treatment of the 
Hook-Worm Disease in Dogs,” by Dr. 








L. S. N. Walsh, Department of Pathology, 
Washington University. 

ST. LOUIS SEED CO. 
Dept. 7, = Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 





ROWCLIFFE 
KENNELS 


* Poughkeepsie, N.Y 
reeders of 

COCKER SPANIELS 
od Hunting Bench and 

—_o Puppies $50 
eusually havea few 
Matrons and Trained Dogs 
for Sa 
Cocker Spaniels from Hunting Bred Stock 
Also show types and for pets. All colors. 
Sussex Spaniels, the real gun dog of all 
the Spaniel breed, useful on land or water, 
will both flush birds and retrieve. Kind 
and obedient. Lovely golden liver color. 
Prices reasonable. 

ROARINGBROOK KENNELS 











90 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 







today. 
3,000,01 eee | POUNDS 
MILLER'S | A 1 PRODUCTS 


Body building. Muscle developing. Grows giomy 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
Ash Your Genter tor (Bene Ocarer's Meme 


E CREEK DOG FOOD CC co. 


BA TTL od 















Sergeant’s Mange Medicine heals mange 
and other skin diseases effectively, 65c 
at your dealer’s or by mail. 

48 pp. Illustrated. 
Free Dog Book On feeding, breeding 
and care with symptom chart. Our Advice 
Dept. will answer questions free. Write fully. 

SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 


Polk Miller Products Corp. 
Sous West Broad St. Richmond, eter 






















ea) Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
‘Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL VAN DENNORDEN KENNELS 
POLIZEL AKO884026 8272782 Ashland, Wiseonsin 


Collies and Wire 


Haired Fox Terriers 
Registered Stock 
Puppies and Grown Dogs. Reasonably Priced, 
GLENGAE KENNELS 
BOONTON, N. J. 


WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
rent. Low prices. Illustrated 
Circulars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 














Box 186 
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BUY THE BEST 


at Reasonable Prices 


All pedigreed, eligible to A. K. 
C. pups. A Maplewood Pup 
you may rest assured you will 

e proud of. For 
real quality in 
pedigreedstock we 
offer you the low- 
est prices on Irish 
Setters, English 
Setters, Airedales, 
German Police, 
Chows, Wire Hair Fox Ter- 
riers, Great Danes, Collies. 
We welcome you to write us. 


**Care of Dogs”’ 








If you have a dog send for booklet 
MAPLEWOOD KENNELS 

Box 45 Medway, Mass. 

THE KENNEL FOOD SUPPLY CO. 


FAIRFIELD, CONN. 
Manufacturers of High-grade 


DOG FOODS 


§0C. 





BRANDS 
Cero-Meato Pet Dog and Puppy 
K.F.S. Biscuits Biscuits 
(With Meat) Puppy Meal 


Special Biscuits 


(30% Meat) Perfect Conditfon 
All-Around Biscuits Canned Meat 
(Broken with Meat) 


(Steamed and Sealed in 
2%-Lb. Sanitary Cans) 
Descriptions of these different brands of foods and sug- 
gestions for feeding are given in our booklet, “HOW 
TO FEED THE DOG,” mailed to you free with samples 
Tell us the breed of dogs you have and the number you 
feed. You will have our best service. 

Our Factory Is Open for Inspection, and 

Our Motto Is “THI FOOD w ILL TELL” 


TRAINED BEAGLES AND SPRINGERS | 


Plain Broken Biscuits 
(No Meat) 








Springer pups, sired by INT. Cu. Horsrorp Har- 
Rovr, and SovuTHwick Don, a great son of DvuaL Cu 
FuLIntT and out of Beechgrove Abbess and Dorothy, t 
imported bitches of correct type and hunters. Pups look 
like making champions. 

Beagle dog, 3 years old. Jet black with white run 


ning gear. Good gun-dog. Two beagle bitches 





dog, two years old. Quick, snappy hunters. 

One beagle dog, 18 months old, never hunted Sire 
Ch. Long’s Bluray Ben, a fine looker. Three beagle pups 
four months old. Third cross of Ch. Uncle Sam Blood 

Above hounds are registered or eligible Second or 
third cross of Ch. Uncle Sam blood through Ch sen 
Ch. Little Napp, ete Five-year-old beagle bitch not 
eligible, but a wonderful hunter. They were all selected 


to keep—not to sell, but om account of sickness must sell. 
hese hounds are 14 to 15 inches 
Field Grade ithace, 20 G. 28-in_ barrels, double sights, good con 
ition, for sale. . W. B. FLETCHER, Moundsville, W. Va. 


Crystal Lake Beagle Kennels 
BARTON, VT. 
Again this fall I can offer you 10 nice broken 
bitches 2-4 years old, all had spring pups, 
some in whelp. 40 spring pups. All stock reg. 
in A. K. C. Want a 12 bore d. b. shotgun. 
GEO. F. REED. 


Thoroughly Broken Beagle Hounds 


Guaranteed good hunters and 
not gun-shy. Also young dogs 
ready to start, and puppies. 
WILLIAM F. KEEHN 
WEST CHESTER PENNSYLVANIA 


The BEAGLE Magazine 


Entirely devoted to Beagle news, 

the trials, shows, hunting stories, 

health and disease columns; ar- 

ticles on care, training, breeding. 
The copy 20c; yearly, $1.50 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 
1 Main St. Decatur, III, 























and one | 








OUR FIELD DOG CONTROL 


will make obedient any dog; will stop shot and 
wing breaking; will enable any amateur to break 
and thoroughly train any puppy. Complete with 
booklet, “‘Making a Meat Dog,” postpaid, $2.00. 
If you don’t believe it, send for our testimonials. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


New Preston, Conn. 
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present as similar to that of the great 
Mohawk II. Dan is a so-called 100 per 
cent Llewellin setter. Not only does he 


look the part, but he plays it as well. 


BLACK COLORED POINTERS 

HE recent importation of _ several 

black pointers of the late William 
Arkwright strain is of considerable inter- 
est, for the reason that the self-colored 
pointers have been allowed to die out in 
this country. The matter of color has 
been and will remain a matter of taste. 
Some there are who assert that a black 
or liver or fawn colored pointer cannot be 
distinctly seen at a distance, while, when 
we come to think of it, it is not difficult 
to observe a man or woman wholly dressed 
in black, a long way off .in the field or 
elsewhere. Black and liver-colored point- 
ers were not uncommon in the early ’70s 
of the last cycle; indeed, if we consult 
Volume I of the National American Ken- 
nel Club Stud Book published in 1878, 
we will find several entries concerning 


of the earlier 
Arkwright’s strain have been imported. 


Several 
Mr. 


self-colored pointers. Some of these 
were: Rev. H. C. Berg’s Beau, liver; 
A. C. Waddell’s Bird, black; L. S. Reed’s 
Brag, black; Rev. Berg’s Bun, chocolate; 
Jesse Sherwood’s Caesar, liver; S. S. 
Reed’s Dan, orange; Capt. Grafton’s Dick, 
black; A. M. Whistler’s Fisk, liver; Ed- 
ward Laverack’s Fritz H, black; F. Schwe- 
hardt’s Jim, black; C. M. Bryant’s Jim, 
black; Dr. W. Seward Webb’s Joe, black ; 
Mr. Waddell’s King Philip, liver, and 
several others. So it will be seen that 
self-colored pointers were pretty general 
throughout the United States about fifty 
years ago. Today, if we except the newly 
imported dogs and bitches purchased by 
Mr. Halladay, of Cresskill, N. J., black 


pointers are very few and far between. 


One of 
during a 
career, was 
pointer dog 


the best 
somewhat 


looking pointers ever seen 
lengthy and wide-travelled 
the whole dark-livered colored 
Bentley’s Nap owned by David 
Pullinger, a well-known gold and = diamond 
property owner in South Africa. This dog was 
essentially a quality pointer and did not closely 
resemble several of the heavier and consequently 
clumsier liver colored pointers observed on the 
sub-continent. Bentley’s Nap could win in any 
company at any show of that time in the 
world. Where he came from is not known, 
although we are all aware that an excellent race 
or breed of liver pointers has existed in South 
Africa, pretty well ever since the sporting 
British went into that country, to combine the 
somewhat joyous adventure of exploration, pros- 
pecting and hunting game, big and little. As 
for the early Dutch settlers and their descend- 
ants to this day, these sturdy people depended 
more on the rifle than the shot gun; the various 
kinds of antelope being their game. On the 
| other hand the “rooineks” found pleasure in 
| shooting winged game over dogs—pointers and 








American Pointers were wholly 
The above dogs were owned by the late 
Smithville Flats, N. 


of 


looked down 
one should 


rather 
asks why 


setters, a form 
upon by the Boer 
waste powder and shot on small things—in- 
considerable trifles that will fail to fill the 
flesh pots of the older dweller on the veld. 

A few years ago there was an_ excellent ken- 
nel of black pointers in New Jersey. These 
dogs were owned by the late George B. Finni- 
gan of Smithville Flats. Our old friend was 
the inventor of a lock signal apparatus now 
installed, it is thought, on the Lackawanna R. R. 
system. Mr. Finnigar devoted a good deal of 
his spare time to trained man-hunting blood- 
hounds, a useful variety of a breed that is be- 
coming scarcer every day. No dog of any 
breed possesses such a sensitive nose and keener 


sport 
who 


scenting powers than the bloodhound, and _ this 
should be borne in mind, never minding the 
introduction of other and less-reliable breeds of 


dogs for this important work of tracking crimi- 
nals and lost persons. 


SEASONABLE 


WHEN kind September cheers the swain, 
Let’s hasten to the stubbles plain; 
*Tis there the partridge chirps away, 

Basking beneath the noontide ray; 
Our dogs are stanch, our marksmen 
Equal each varying toil t’endure. 
In fluttering haste the coveys rise, 
Ah! Soon to fall in mute surprise. 
Brown October claims my song; 


sure, 


an 
> Geen 


-hoto: Howard Rathbone 


BLACK POINTERS AGAIN IN FASHION 


the late 
Finnigan, 


some of 
Geo. B. 


black in color. Recently 


We'll ramble then the woods among; 
The gorgeous pheasants there repair, 
And brakes conceal the timid hare. 
Come bleak November's gloomy hours, 
Swift-descending, fleecy showers; 

For woodcocks, range the briery fens, 
And flush them from their rushy dens. 
Hark! the merry hounds and horn, 
Welcome December’s short-lived morn; 
Reynard leaves his fav’rite cave, 

And flies afar, his life to save; 

Or the swift and doubling hare 
Demands the sportsman’s early care. 


THE BEAUTIFUL GORDON 
SETTER 


HE lovely black and tan or Gordon 

setter is still with us thanks to Chas. 
T. Inglee, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and others 
of the Gordon Setter Club. The Gordon 
setter is an extremely handsome animal, 
and his tan markings and pronounced spots 
over the eyes, not only give him a distin- 
guished appearance, but mark his breed as 
having a lot to do with the make up of 
another variety. This, of course, is the 
Llewellin setter, his strain or breed being 
roughly a product coming from a cross of 
the Gordon and English setters. A. F. Hoch- 
walt, writing from Scotland, says that he 
was greatly surprised to see such a won- 
derful lot of real Gordons at the kennels 
of Isaac Sharpe, an almost universal pro- 
vider of broken gun dogs—pointers, set- 
ters, spaniels and non-slip retrievers. 
Hundreds of these dogs are in a high- 
state of broken or trained attainments. 
They are either sold or let out on hire 
during the shooting seasons—mostly for 
the grouse shooting in Scotland. There 
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English S Setter Puppies st 





Ch, Cole’s Blue Prince [1 
. * * * * - * * 


English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
and cut of best brood matrons are for sale. These 
puppies will make real bird dogs. Priced at 
$50 and up 

c. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnatl, 0. 


e 
Setters, Pointers & Hounds 
The Cascone Game Farm, Millerton, New York, 
Offers at SACRIFICE PRICES:— 
Thirty-five English Setters leading blood lines, 
broken and unbroken. 
Ten pointers, leading blood lines, broken and un- 
broken. 
Twenty-five Beagles and Fcx hounds, mostly pedi- 
greed but a few unpedigreed selected for their 
great individual merit. 
Also Setter, Pointer, and Beagle puppies from 
twenty-five dollars upward. 
We will train, condition your hound or bird dog, 
also teach your field trial dog to handle from 
horse back at reasonable rates. 
You do not have to gamble on your dog purchased 
from this Kennel. You will be given a trial on 
our 2000 acre preserve. 
Ring neck, Golden and Reeves pheasants for 
September delivery in any quantities. 
CASCONE GAME FARM, Millerton, New York 
Office at 45 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


gace—A Real Shooting-Dog 


























Castlewood Alford’s Heiress (94584) 
A beautiful 4 year old pointer, whose bird-work, 
style and stamina are as outstanding as her breed- 
ing; house, yard and auto broken and a wonderful 
retriever—-Price $300. Also two young dogs. For full 
information address 
J. W. ANDE 


RSON, ‘Cast! d,’’ Lowisville, Ky. 


TRAINED SETTERS 


FOR SALE 


A pair of beautiful shooting dogs ; superbly bred bird finders that 
are ideal in the field. Both over distemper. Number one—Rodney 
Riley Windem (89649) by Rodney Windem Ex. llus, white, black 
and ticked; a magnificent dog. Price $260. Number Two—The 
Native Belle (112084) by Keowee Ben's Eugene Ex Mary McAllister, 
white, black and ticked, a really wonderful quail bitch. Price 
$200, tho pair $400. Will ship either or both on 5 days’ trial 
if made safe. You to bo satisfied or no sale. Address 


ED.RUBEL, Watterson Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


PINECROFT KENNELS 


FOR TRAINING OF 
SETTERS, POINTERS AND ENGLISH 
SPRINGERS 
We specialize in Gentlemen’s Shooting Dogs 
PUPPIES and TRAINED DOGS of proven breed- 
ing for sale. Quail shooting in season. 


J. G. CHANDLER, Barber, N. C. 
Gordon Setters—Inglehurst Kennels 


Duality puppies from carefully selected matings of 
est field-broken, imported and American specimens. 
At stud, Imported Champions Inglehurst Joker 
and Inglehurst Gieb. 
Kennels: Greenbrook Road, Dunellen, N. J. 
Mail Address 


C. T. Inglee, 155 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


fhe Poa With the Nose 
Finds the Cripples 


IRISH “WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from regis- 
tered stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
FREE with every puppy my book, “TRAINING 
= IRISH WATER SPANIEL.” I also give 
SERVICE. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Box 30, Chico, Cal. 
































are many, including Americans, who lease 
grouse moors, who do not bother about 
their own dogs, and the expense attendant 
on the upkeep of a kennel or staff of 
keepers and breakers. So they send to 
Mr. Sharpe, and that worthy supplies a 
team of dogs and a handler and, perhaps, a 
helper—if three or four teams be en- 
gaged. As there is a good deal of senti- 
ment regarding Gordon setters in Scot- 
land there is always a call for these dogs 
so long associated with the traditions of 
the Dukes of Gordon and Richmond. 
The Gordon setter is a particularly good- 
nosed dog, and from his method and style 
of working he is accounted just the dog 
for the “partridge” or ruffed grouse of 
this country. 


WHAT LAVERACK THOUGHT 


HE famous Edward Laverack whose 

name has been handed down to pos- 
terity as the breeder of a strain of English 
setters, which will very likely endure to 
the end, wrote a book on The Setter 
when he was over seventy-three years of 
age: “I have been going to do it (write a 
book) for the last twenty years, but ever 
too lazy and unwilling to commence. An 
old man, now, over seventy-three years of 
age, ‘in the sear and yellow leaf,’ a sports- 
man from my early youth, and with more 
than half a century’s actual experience in 
breeding setters, perhaps my ideas on the 
subject may be received favorably “ig 
Thus the introduction or foreword to this 
rather scarce work. In referring to the 
Gordon setters the author was of an opin- 
ion that crossing the Gordon or black- 
and-tan setter with the Irish setter would 
put more quality and dash into the off- 
spring. Mr. Laverack tells us that: “the 
principal points of the black-and-tan are 
pretty much the same as the English 
setter. The Gordons are shorter in tail 
and have not such a profusion of feather 
or flag. The coat I should give a pref- 
erence to would be a silky and _ slightly 
wavy one, and not flat; intensely black. 
The tan, a deep mahogany or burnt sienna 
color. There should be a_ well-defined 
spot of the same color over each eye; 
the cheeks, the linings of the ears, the 
throat and lower part of the forelegs, 
the feather on the back of them as high 
up as the arm, inner parts of the thighs, 
and breeches, all tan of the same hue, 
running in ‘the red coat of the Irish. 
and belly all tan. Some do not object to 
a white frill on the chest neither do I; 
but it should not be—there should be no 
white. To render these dogs lighter, give 
them better heads, more endurance, but 
to keep their color, my idea has always 
been to cross with the blood-red Irish 
setter; but this, I am told has been done.” 
Supplementing Mr. Laverack’s remarks, 
it may be said that we have seen these 
cross-bred Gordon and Irish setters win- 
ning at shows in Australia. The “Irish” 
showed more of the effects of the alien 
blood than did the “Gordons.” There 
was the tinge of the black or “tar brush” 
running in the red coat of the Irish. 
The blood-red shade took on the hue of 
a darker cast of mahogany. But both va- 
rieties made handsome dogs, the “Gor- 
dons” being of the lighter or more active 
type as compared with the old-fashioned 
Gordon. The Australian cross-breds_be- 
Icnged to the same owner, a well-known 
lawyer-sportsman of Sydney, N. S. W. 








THE ENORMOUS CIRCULATION OF 
FIELD AND STREAM 


ini A QOUICK DEMAND FOR 
JARANTEED GUN DOGS 

















America’s Best Pointers and Setters 
MR. EUGENE M— Fee $50.00 


America’s MOST beau- 
tiful and highest bred 
Setter. PRODUCED 11 
Big FIELD TRIAL 
WINNERS Past sea- 
son that won 30 times 
(a Record). At Stud, 
MUSCOGEE FRANK, 
Fee $50.00. America’s 
Greatest Producing 
Pointer Sire living. 
Sire of 19 Field Trial 
Winners. He 5 times 
winner himself, also 
bench winner. He 
the closest line bred 
to the FAMOUS 
FISHEL ANK. Booklet on both dogs Free. 
PUrPiEe’ S FOR SALE sired by above dogs, from 3 to 
10 months old, out of the best bred bitches. They will 
make Gun, Bench and Field Trial dogs of the highest 
type. From $35.00 to $75.00. 

No. 2. POINTERS AND SETTERS, either sex, from 
1 to 4 years old, among them Field Trial Winners, 
Bitches in Whelp, Handsome, Perfectly Marked. good 
retrievers, broken, all the way from $100.00 to $350.00. 
If you want a Grouse, Quail or Field Trial prospect, 
let me ship for your approval and guarantee to please. 
Reference, Dun & Bradstreet. 





W. E. 2» GARLAND 


Crystal Springs, Miss. 


~) sp) 5 Oy 


DISTEMPER 
COMPOUND 


Has Your DogDistemper? 


He deserves the best remedy known. For 32 years 
Spohn's has been the standard treatment for Dis- 
temper. Give as a preventive before too late. Cannot 
possibly harm the youngest puppies. 60 cents and $1.20 
per bottle at drug stores or direct. Write for our free 
booklet on Distemper and its treatment. 


Spohn Medical Company, Dept. FS Goshen, Ind. 








BROKEN IRISH & ENGLISH SETTERS 
2 Irish setters, 1 year old; female, $40; male, $50. 
1 female English setter, 4 years, broken, $75. 
3 of this E. Setter bitch’s pups; 2 males, 1 
female; 8 months, $35 each. 

1 male 2'% years, son of noted field-trial winner 
Master RopFretn’s Doctor, $75. 

All above dogs eligible to the F. D. S. B. 2 litters 
puppies, $15 each. 

15 Beacte Hounp Puppies, $15 Eacu 

Dr. - Je! R. - Raney Effingham, III. 


IRISH SETTERS 


| Choicely bred puppies and grown stock, some 
| ready to hunt; from field trial and bench winning 
| parents. Re asonably priced. 

Several high class dogs at stud. 
| Write for descriptive booklet 


| W- J. THAYER South Byron, N. Y. 





























Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 
Champlon Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken ar dog. Winner of 145 first prizes and 74 
Championship points, Fee $50. 
International Champion Tyrone Larry 
Not only sire of bench, but fleld dogs as well, Fee $50. 
Champion Lord eg oy 
A high class fleld dog. Fee 
FOR SALE—WONDERFUL PUPPIES! 
DR. J, D. DeRONDE, 48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 


IRISH SETTERS FOR SALE 


I have for sale the finest collection of broken 
Irish Setter dogs and unbroken puppies I have 
ever offered. Have both sexes, some sired by my 
late Ch. Terry of Boyne. These dogs I guarantee 
fully. Have also a brace of broken pointers, dog 
and bitch. 


WOODBINE KENNELS, Hurdland, Mo. 


F. R. WINGERTER, Prop. 


Irish Setter Puppies 
Choice litter, whelped June 15. 


Very finest of breeding, and from dogs that have 
actually had the chicken and quail experience. 
Registered, and sent anywhere on approval. 


Males $40 Females $25 


E. J. DEARING 
950 Highland Avenue Salina, Kansas 


High-Class Irish Setter Puppies 


Exceptionally handsome litter, whelped May 2nd 
from the cream of field and bench blood. ire a 
bench and field-trial winner, dam a bench winner 
and Al grouse dog. Litter enrolled in Field Dog 
Stud Book and eligible to registry in K. Cc. 
Stud Book. Forty dollars and up. Write or wire 
W. C. DUNCAN, 62 West 45th St., New York 
City, or R. B, ADAMS, North Brookfield, Mass, 
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STUD SPRINGER SPANIEL 


NAWOR FIREBRAND 
The Owner: E. J. MADILL. Ogdensburg, N. Y 


of the dual 
and imported 
Champion Flint 
of Avendale 
and Bells Hill 
Tiz. Firebrand 
beat Ch. Bog- 
hurst Rover 
under Mr. 
Reeves at To- 
ronto. Fire- 
brand is black- 





white-and-tan, 


el 
A.K.C. 515960 2 field trial 


performer of 


Nawor Firebrand 


merit, 53 pounds weight, combining grace, greatness in 
the fleld, beautiful manners, and a real springer in 
every way. Fee $50, and return visit if bitch doesn’t 
prove in whelp. A most desirable dog to breed from. 
Send bitches to Stuart Donaldson, Riverdale Kennels, 
Como, N. C., and forward them via Franklin, Va., 
which is Mr. Donaldson’s shipping point 





EightSpringer Spaniel Puppies 
FOR SALE 


SEVEN LIVER-AND-WHITE, and ONE BLACK-AND- 
WHITE IN COLOR. 
They are by Trartrnc Beauv Bossy and out of 


my winning bench show bitch Horsrorp Harrour 
Lavy. Both sire and dam are real workers. 

At Stud: Traminc Beauv Bossy. Fee $35.00. 
Pictures and Prices on request. 


DR. W. V. NESBITT, Veterinarian, Lincoln, Ill. 


Reduction Sale Springer Spaniels 


Puppies and grown dogs from undefeated Springer 
Spaniel champions. Our farm contains some of 
the finest blood obtainable for breeding uniform 
type of workers and winners. 

We guarantee all stock sold to be as repre sented, 
and do not misrepresent any dogs in order to 
make a sale. Our prices are from $25.00 up. 





STELTZ’S SPRINGER & COLLIE FARM 
Route7 


ash. 
At STUD Champion 
LEADER 

FEE $75 
For sale. Onegood young 
biteh in whelp to above 
dog. — sired by 
Dual Ch. Flint of Aven- 
dale, Ch. of Aven- 
dale Trip. Int. Ch. Bog- 
burst Rover, Imp. Master 
of Avandale from Dams 
sired by Che. Price from 
0.00 to$100.00 
1am rices for unre- 


lated A bo. 
. NICHTER, 
canst Fulton, Ohio 


Springer Spaniel Puppies 


Liver and white, nicely marked Males $40. 
to $50. Females $25. Also two fine bitches 
14 months old. Very best of breeding and 
priced very reasonable. 
Photos and Breeding on Request 
N. B. HOOPER, Box 13, Castine, Maine 


SUPERIOR SETTER PUPPIES 


For Sale: Ten Setter puppies whelped Sept. 
Sire: Dave Wind’em, imported from the late Me 
Purcell Llewellin’s Kennels, E Dam: 
Ryman’s Grouse Peggy, personally 
trained both parents. They are Al field workers. 
Puppies ready for delivery, Nov. $50 each 
either sex. 


E.N. ATHERTON, Dog Trainer, Long Island, Portland, Maine 


FRAMAR FARMS 
Springer Spaniel Puppies and Young Dogs 
of Champion Field Trial and Bench Win- 
ning Stock. Some Especially Well Marked 
and Perfect Puppies for Immediate and 
Future Delivery. 

FRANK J. MORGAN 
30 Second Street Troy, New York 


AT STUD SPRINGER SPANIEL 


LORD OF OXFORD 


A grandson of C. H. Flint of Avendale. also a son of 


Spokane 




















Horsford Roycroft Hostility, both fine dogs. Puppies 
from these dogs at $40.00 to $50.00 each. 

DENVER ACKLEY 
CATTARAUGUS NEW YORK 





Hereford World-Famous Springers 


Have supplied practically all the 
big winners at American Field 
Trials and Bench Shows, 1924, 1925 
and 1926. Falconry: Game Hawks 
» occasionally for sale. All dogs 
guaranteed perfect workers and 
priced delivered in New York. Also 
trained pointers, setters and re- 
trievers. 

WM. HUMPHREY 

Wallop Hall 

England 





Dual Champion Horsiord Hetman Shrewsbury, 
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THE KENNEL SCRAP BOOK 


BEING AMPLIFIED REPLIES TO KENNEL CORRESPONDENTS 


EVERY DOG HAS HIS WORK 


H: AVE you ever noticed there is a dog for 
every kind of work? There is the scent- 
ing or hound dog; the exceedingly speedy an 
devilish greyhound that depends on his eyes, 
legs and jaws to run down the fastest o 
animals; the pointer, setter and griffon to range 


out at a gallop and take the scent of lying or 
running birds, from the air, to become cata- 
leptic or motionless when that effuvium is recog- 


nized by the nose and brain; the spaniels to 
drive out or spring game from dense covert 
where the other gun dogs do not care about 
entering; the various breeds of retrievers to 


bring back shot game from land or water; the 
terriers to hunt and worry vermin; the toy 
dogs to amuse the ladies, and the poodles to 


perform tricks! Each and every breed has its 


vocation. The work of the sheep and cattle 
dog is above that and of more value than 
manual labor. For no four, five or six men 
can accomplish the work required in looking 
after or rounding up a flock of sheep or a 
herd of cattle. This one dog can accomplish 


willingly—and at next to no cost. A man would 
indeed be a helpless creature were it not for 
his dog; and it were well for all humans to 
Geer this in mind, and give the dog a square 
eal. 


ON BUYING A GUN DOG 


At this time of the year, the hunting dog is 
perhaps, of more concern to the sportsman 
than aught else. A good dog is a jewel beyond 
price, and he should be taken care of as such. 
Buyers of gun dogs are recommended to pur- 
chase dogs that are guaranteed; and if these 
dogs do not turn out to be what they have 
been described, to return the dogs immediately. 
It is true that new dogs cannot be relied on 
when working for strangers; further, dogs sent 
on for the approval of purchasers, should be 
put down in a locality where there really is 
a good show of game. It will be advisable for 
the vendor to inform himself as to the game- 
holding conditions of the neighborhood where 
he is sending his dog. Unfortunately, many 
people leave to the last moment the buying of 
a new dog; and then all sorts of disappoint- 
ments are likely to happen. It costs a lot of 


money to breed, feed, rear and break a gun 
dog. Therefore, when the price for a good 
dog runs into four, five and more hundred 


dollars, the figure cannot, must not be considered 
extravagant. For time means money in dog 
breaking as well as in all other occupations. 


OLDEST DOG IN THE WORLD 
A VERY interesting article has a Te in the 


Bey’s Own Paper, written by ellesley Pain, 
entitled “The Oldest Dog in the World.” He 
says: “The earliest record of the domestica- 
tion of an animal refers to sheep. Abel was a 
keeper of sheep—Job refers to sheepdogs (chap. 
xxx., i.): ‘But now they that are younger than. 
I have me in derision, whose fathers I would 
have disdained to have set with the dogs of my 
flock.” Mr. Pain, however, points out that 
food was the first necessity of man, and in 
their hunting doubtless dogs were used to aid 
them secure the necessities of life. 

The only dog mentioned by name in the Bible 
is the greyhound. Solomon has this proverb 
(xxx., 29-31): “There be three things which go 
well, yea, four are comely in going: lion, 
which is strongest among beasts, and turneth 
not away for any; a greyhound; and he-goat 
also; and | a king, against whom there is no 
rising up.” Mr. Pain goes on to say that there 
is a eacainal note in the Bible to the word 
“greyhound.” The note is: “Girt in the loins,” 
and it was suggested that Solomon was not 
referring to any kind of dog, but to a horse. 

It is, however, common knowledge to those 
acquainted with the Saluki at home, that the 
Arabs to this day keep to this practice and 
their dogs are girt in the loin by a strap being 
kept round their stomach fin order to keep them 
thin and so, according to the Eastern idea, 
fleeter of foot than if they carried much flesh. 
The Saluki as the greyhound of the East and 
who is also depicted on the hieroglyphics in 
Egypt, is doubtless the greyhound to which 
Solomon referred. 

Mr. Pain concludes by saying: “That Salukis 
are the progenitors of all greyhounds of gallop- 
ing type seems to be fairly certain. There are 
some dogs and bitches of this breed in the 
United States, the more important importations 
having been recently made by Mrs. Cecil, for- 
merly Miss Vanderbilt. 


YOUR NEW RETRIEVER 


POINT of interest which arises at this time of 
the year is the question of the newly pur- 
chased retriever. There are many shooting men 
who buy a dog as they would acquire a car, 


and expect their purchase to behave in the same 
reliable fashion, writes “Middle Wallop.” But 
the experienced handler knows that allowance 
must be made for temperament, in animals, and 
that care should be taken to “‘acclimatize” the 
dog and get it accustomed to a new owner’s 
ways and methods of control before allowing it 
to experience the temptations and trials of a 
real “shoot.” Therefore the wise purchaser 
will have his newly purchased (or maybe re- 
cently trained) dog with him as much as possi- 
ble; he will endeavor to give it a few minutes’ 
work with the dummy each day; and finally 
when he takes his assistant out shooting for the 
first time, he will try to avoid temptations as 
far as possible. 


GORDON SETTER OWNERS OF OLD 
IFTY years 


setters in 
present time. 


ago there were more Gordon 
America than there are at the 
Among the owners of them were 


Isaac Bingham, Galveston, Tex.; L. S. Casard, 
Baltimore; W. S. Whiteley, Baltimore; F. G. 
Farnsworth, Albany, N. Y.; Alwin Payne, 
New Haven, Conn.; Franklin Sumner, — 
Mass.; E. H. Lathrop, Springfield, Mass.; H. 

Picket, Chicago; H. N. Munn, New York; Dr. 
5. S. Reid, Louisville, Ky.; Dr. S. F. Spier, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. Rine, Lancaster, Pa.; 
E. Blanchard, Boston; Isaac Fiske, 


Worcester, Mass.; M. Von Culin, Delaware City, 
Del.; J. S. Skinner, Oswego, N. Y.; H. Mal- 


colm, Baltimore; F. Tyson, Baltimore; W. 
Reid, _~we Ind.; J. W. Smith, Newark, 
i. Je3 re F BB Greenugh, Boston; Nicholas 
seeenet, Boston: E. S. Sanford, Jr., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; W. J. Cromwell, Glen Cove, a 
Howe, } a Fisher and Bickerton; ‘W. M. 
Tileston, New York; De. Bi. 


McEldery, U. Se 
Army; H. H. Thomas, Warrensburg, Y.: 
G. N. Appold, Baltimore; H. D. Perrine, Brook- 
lyn; Chas. Keller, Washington, D. C.; L. H. 
Bullard, Dedham, Mass.; Morton Grinnell, Mil- 
ford, oh William Tallman, Barrington, 
mR. 4.3 J. Farrar, Toledo, Ohio; R. O. Gates, 
os * y* 4 J. Pollard, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Chas. De Ronge, Milburn, N. J.; Jerome Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.; G. L. D. Vandenhover, New 
York; M. W. Mahoney, Chicago, Ill.; Chas. Baker, 
Unionville, N. Y.; H. Beam, Brooklyn; mn. < 
Waddell, Topeka, Kansas; Capt. J. M. Taylor, 
Bellefont, Va.; Dr. Arten, Brooklyn; J. L. 
Loveland, Athol, N. Y.; William Kinhead, 
Chicago; Dr. T. Worden, New York; Geo. 
Dougan, Richmond, Ind.; W. P. Henderson, 
Fort Howard, Wis.; C. A. Cowles, Ansonia, 
Conn.; J. McWhorter, Canton, Mo.; D. W. 
Slager, New Haven, Conn.; Alexander Pope, 
fr Boston; L. M. Plimpton, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Yr. J. W. Streeter, Chicago; G. W. Amory, 
Boston; — , Underhill” Tuckahoe, | 
R. ates, Derby, Conn.; H. B. Vonder- 
smith, Lancaster, Pa.; Dr. J. S. Niven, London, 
Ontario; Jesse Sherwood, Edina, Mo.; F. L. 
Gay, Providence, R. I.; E. Weigand, Galves- 
ton, Texas; Geo. H. Bigelow, Natick, Mass. ; 
S. L. Crawford, Stamford, onn. H. B. 
Northcott, Maysville, Ky.; G. Fomomerth, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Out of all of these names of sportsmen, only 
one remains as that of an owner of field trialer 
and exhibitor of the present day. It is that 
of William Tallman now of Pleasantville, N. Y., 
happily, still in the ring and enjoying sport. 
It will be observed that Gordons were well 
patronized half a century ago; and the wonder 
is there are not more of the black-and-tan Scot- 
tish breed of setters to be seen at the present 
time. e are wondering if any of the above 
mentioned gentlemen will read this list? 
so, we will be pleased to hear from them, and 
learn about their views of the Gordon setters 
of yesterday and today. 


BE HONEST WITH YOUR DOG 


NOVICE objects that his Airedale bitch re- 
fuses to come to him when called, and I 
gather that his purpose in calling her when 
out of doors usually is that he may give her a 
thrashing. In this case I am inclined to commend 
the bitch rather than her master, writes Robert 
Leighton. If she knows by experience that she is 
being deceived, she only shows her wisdom in dis- 
obeying the invitation of the hand that is going to 
punish her. Some dogs—most dogs, indeed—have 
a mysterious power of understanding what is in 
the mind of their owners. You may wax and 
cajole and offer tempting tit-bits; but if your 
intention is not genuine, they know it, and they 
will deceive you in their turn. It is best to 
be absolutely honest and straightforward with 
your dog, and not pretend to do one thing when 
you mean to do another. To cheat a dog is, 
in my opinion, not less wicked than cheating a 
human. 
It can be added that a dog can be taught to 
obey your call by means of a check collar and 
long line. He is then under instant contro’. 
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Dept. 9 





For One Dog or Kennel Use! 


For regular feeding or as a change of diet ; for the puppies 
as well, buy the complete food—that’s PERFECTION, 
always ready for use and best of all, it’s relished. 


We Ship Direct will be 


from factory, the special 5-lb. size at 75 cents, or 10 Ibs. 
for $1.25, anywhere in the United States, charges pre- 
paid. Remember, PERFECTION is fully guaranteed. 


are possible by ordering in larger quantities and it will 
pay kennel owners to get our quotations and literature 
before buying substitutes. 


Either of the above sizes 


Big Savings 
PR 


Special Sizes |. 


5 Ibs. 
10 Ibs. 


a" 

shipped to any || Fi x: 

address in the United | ~ «ty Mise. 
States on receipt of price 9) eee 
and all transportation_ . | Westbury, LL, i. ¥. 
charges will be Soom, 937.00; 100m. 2 B.00; SORt, 





. . $ 75 Atlante 
» « 1.25 







eo 
Nashville 
shkosh 
ittsbu 
ittsburgh 
iehmo' 











Little Rock... 








EPAID 








PERFECTION rs ise | Oitabtei City Ske 
PERFECTION FOODS CO. A DOG’S CHOICE 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


EVERY TIME 


























TRAINED SPRINGERS 
AND COCKERS 





Get your trained Springer from us now and be ready 
for fall shooting. We can supply Imported Field Trial 
Winners in male and female. Bitches in whelp or 
open and a fine lot of grand puppies in both Cocker 
and Springers, sired by our famous INT. CH. HORS- 
FORD HARBOUR, and our other CHAMPION Studs 
out of the best bitches in America. Cockers and 
Springer Puppies of all colors priced from $50.00 
up, either sex. Call at our fine, clean kennel and 
pick one yourself. 
QUALITY NOT QUANTITY OUR MOTTO 

Winnebago Kennels, Reg., Box F, 153 Oshkosh, Wis. 
Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Gifford Owners 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Two bitches eleven months old, liver and white, from 
Imp. Champ. Springbok of Ware and Friske of Avan- 
dale. They are strong and healthy. Also two males and 
two bitches, liver and white, five months old, from 
Sam of Avandale and Friske of Avandale. All regis- 
tered stock. At Stud: Sam of Avandale. Write for 
prices. 
GEO. D. BENTLEY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Cor. Pt. Wash. & Hampton Rds. R. 6, Sta, C. Box 332 


English Springer Spaniel Pups 
FOR SALE 


Famous Horsford Stock Liver and White. Black 
and White. 

Females $50.00 and Males $65.00 
For further information, copy and pedigree, write 
LEE BURNHAM Farmington, Utah 


oa ° . 
Springer Spaniel Training 
If you want a real field dog out of your Spaniel, 
or win at the Cocker Spaniel trials, send him to a 
trainer that has had experience with Spaniels. 
Brought up in the Spaniel section of England, and 
knows the intricate disposition of the Spaniel. 


G. ARTHUR EVANS 


Thomasville North Carolina 


FULLY TRAINED SPRINGER 
SPANIEL FOR SALE 


Steadfast Beeding Bondman, a field and bench 
show winner in England and United States. An 
experienced hunter and game getter. My per- 
sonal shooting dog for two years. Imported at a 
cost of $600.00. First offer for $300.00 takes 
him. Wire 

H.J.Stead, STEADFAST KENNELS, Geneva,N.Y. 




















English Springer Spaniels 





We invite anyone interested in Springer 
Spaniels to visit and inspect our kennels 
and see our dogs. The kennels are easily 
reached by motor being located on the 
Lincoln Highway at Kingston, New Jersey, 
(near Princeton) about fifty miles from 
New York City. 
We now have a nice lot of puppies of various ages, 
some old enough for fall training, which are offered 
very reasonably with special prices for unrelated 
pairs. Ifany puppy we sell does not live to maturity 
we give another one in its place free of cost. 
AT STUD: HORSFORD HARBOUR LIGHT 
and CLARION SHEIK, two dogs of outstanding 
Springer Spaniel breeding. 
Mail all. correspondence to 

CLARION KENNELS ' 

25 Broadway New York City 


We antee every dog we sell to be 100% 
“So vepresented, or money refunded. 


FOR SALE 
Springer Spaniel Puppies 
Liver and white, three months old. 
Bright, healthy and merry. 

From the most famous blood lines. 


C. W. TULLAR 
839 Hazelwood Avenue DETROIT, MICH. 


Rivington Roysterer . ps 
Minot Springers 
At the Stud 
Rivington Roysterer 
Rivington Valentine 
Workers and winners. 
' — always for sale. 
: Best Field Trial bloodknown. 
~ nae » JOHN STEWART 
5~9thSt.,$.£.,Minot,N.D. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL SALE 


Am closing out my entire kennel of Springers. One 
litter sold at weaning time at $25.00 each. Four, five 
months old, at $40.00. Seven, eleven months old, over 
distemper, partly trained, $75.00 each. One_ brood 
bitch 15 months. good worker $90.00; one brood bitch 
2% years, $90.00. 


P. H. O’BRIEN 
73 West Park Street, Butte, Mont. 














— 

















Bone ose ont ARE 


Champion Springbok of Ware 
** The Ideal of the Breed”’ 


SENSATIONAL SALE! 


350 SPRINGER 
SPANIELS 
MUST BE SOLD 
IMMEDIATELY! 


After conducting for 54 years a large retail 
fur and clothing business in our present lo- 


cation, we are soon moving into a new store. 
This will prevent my having the time neces- 
sary to attend to our enormous kennel. So 
that I must sell at once about 350 of our 
grand Springer Spaniels, for I purpose 
keeping not more than 50 in all. This does 
not mean that the Avandale Kennels is go 
ing out of business. We did our full share 
in placing the Springer where it is in 
America today, and we will always breed 
the best Springers to be found anywhere. 
Meanwhile we have issued new lists, quoting 
the lowest prices we have ever given on 


8 Stud Dogs 
100 Brood Bitches 
40 Trained Dogs and Bitches 
200 Puppies 


Never has such a sale of Springers been 
held! Now is the time for you Springer 
Lovers to stock up with the grandest work- 
ing and show blood in the World! The 
shooting season is on! uy a trained dog or 
bitch, or buy a brace of puppies and train 
them yourself. Or buy a splendid young 
bitch in whelp to a Champion Sire. Write 
or wire us today sure! Send for new lists. 
Deferred payments where necessary. No 
Duty on our Dogs. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
E. CHEVRIER, Prop. 
452 Main Street Winnipeg, Canada 


World’s Largest Breeders of High Class 
English Springer Spaniels. 








D. P. EARLE, Secretary 





English Springer Spaniel Club of America 


First Field Trials and Sanction A. K. C. Show, will be held at Brewster, 
New York, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, October 21, 22 and 23, 1926. 

At the invitation of Erastus T. Tefft, Esq. 

Large Cash Prizes and Trophies Offered in Stakes. Open to all, and for all 
Breeds of Sporting Spaniels. A Special Stake for Cocker Spaniels. 


For all information and schedules, apply to 





165 Broadway, New York City 




















High Class Springers For Sale 
Carnfield Sirdar. Stud dog. Imported in May. Liver 
and white. 45 Ibs. Seventeen months old. Best in 
show; all breeds Peasley, Scotland and many others, first 
and specials. 
Trent Valley Spark. Show and brood bitch. By Dual 
Ch, Flint of Avandale. This bitch is litter sister to 
Int. Ch. Little Messenger Boy. A show bitch that can 
go to the top. Blue roan, three years old, has had one 
litter of twelve pups. Imported from Scotland last 
January, where she was best in show at Coatbridge, and 
many other first and specials at their best shows. $200 
bred to Ch. Biddings King. 
Margaret of Avandale. By Ch. Springbok of Ware. 
A trained worker ana! proven brood bitch. Three years 
old. $175. MHigh-class puppies for sale. 

E. T. PIPER, 745 Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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DOG MEDICINES: 


Watch your dogs’ health at this time 
of year! At the first slight signs ot 
ailing, resort to SPRATT’S a 
Dog Medicines and prevent the de- 
velopment of serious meal Used 
by sportsmen and breeders every- 
where. Consult your 


Write For This Valuable Dog Book 


It contains helpful advice 
re and feeding, also 
how to recognize and 
eat the commoner dog 
Invaluable to 
_ 


veterinarian. 





liseases. 
sportsmen and dog 
generally Sent FRE on 
request. SPRATT'S \T, 
LTD., Newark, N. J., San 
Francisco, St. Louis, 

















At Stud 


HILLANDALES WYNKYN 


English Setter—Grouse Dog 
Winner in Cover Dog Trials and on Bench 
SILVERTIP DUCROW 
HUNTING COCKER 
Field Trial and Bench Winner 
'. LEE WHITE Stamford, Conn. 


English Setter Puppies 





Ry the Lilewellin “Baron Frush’ dam De Coverly 
Eugene M. Whelped June 17th utility type with 
extra deep square muzzles, large boned. Litter 
wormed and enrolled. ° 


Send for Photos and Prices 
H. N. CHASE Gloversville, N. Y. 


English Setter Puppies 


Rest blood lines 
} 1 








months, farm 


@7 
$29. 


obtainable, five 
raised, big bone, healthy, half price, 
100% Llewellin, male and female, eleven months, 
nicely marked, quick sale half price $50 each. 
BROKE QUAIL DOGS, at 
trial. 


JOE MOSS, 


attractive prices, on 


Lewisburg, Tenn. 


| FOR SALE 
| Groken Pelaters 








| English. Setters 
| atso Ten Pedi- 

greed Pointers 
State which wanted 
We also train dogs 
sent to us to get 
worked on game. 
McGovney’s Kennels 

Washington Court 
House, Ob Ohio 


English Setter Puppies of Quality 


Enrolled Litter Whelped May 12th, 1926 
§ Mohawk Whitestone 
Sire: Rey producer } Graceful Gladstone 
{ Cyclone 
/Shore’s Ben's Bet 
wormed and ready to go. 
They are blue beltons with 
square muzzles and low-hung 
should make a bench winner 





| 
i 
Hl 








Dam: Cyclone’s Belle 
Big, stronc. healthy fellows, 
Bred to make bird dogs 
excellent heads, meg 
ears Any one of them 
Price: $50, either sex 


BLACK RIVER VALLEY KENNELS, _ Brownville. N. Y. 


GROUSE AND WOODCOCK 


ONE RIP-RAP-POHIC-POINTER 
ONE ENGLISH SETTER 
Both thoroughbreds; close rangers; 
control. 314 years old. Know the 
Sold for no a I need the money. 
. H. STACKPOLE 
NORTH SHAPLEIGH YORK CO., MAINE 
Great East Lake Camps 


FRYE’S KENNELS 


Finger, Tenn. 
Offers for sale perfectly trained setters and 
pointers, sent C.O.D. trial, have dogs and 
bitches will please the most exacting, price 
reasonable, no risk to run, get catalog be- 
fore placing your order. 


easy to 
game. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By John B. Thompson (Ozark Ripley) 
EARLY FIELD DAYS 


to be 
or all, 


HERE are a few precautions 

observed before applying one, 
of the inhibitive methods of bringing a 
under control, however much _ the 
average sportsman believes that  restric- 
tions should be placed on an animal being 
destined for covert shooting from the first 
day any attempt is made to inculcate les- 
sons of obedience. Right here, it is well 
that there is class in covert shoot- 
ing dogs, as well among big goers, al- 
theugh its exhibition is limited to small 
range and the way game is found. A 
man may ruin, or, as it is called in dog 
parlance, “hack” a close ranger more than 
lhe is likely to fancy, if he make the han- 


' 
aog 


tu Say, 


dling and finding of game always sub- 
servient to arrant desire for total re- 
sponse to discipline. The man who is a 
tyrant in training gains just as much 


respect from his pupil as a young shave- 
tail, so disposed, from the men under his 


CALLING 
And when we are homeward returning, 
Fatigu’d with the sports of the field, 
Who’s he that once knows would be spurning 


The health and the pleasures they yield? 


command. The men obey because they 
have to; the dog behaves accordingly; 
and, through his lack of confidence in his 
teacher, becomes mechanical instead of 
a thinking creature of superior intelligence. 


DDED to all this, too, it is well to 
£\ remember that if one hastens or 
hacks a dog in covert work, he will ulti- 
mately discover that the dog will come to 
depend upon the master’s hunting sense 
rather than the natural bird sense and 
faculty for finding game which it ought 
to have instinctively acquired. This is all 
brought to mind by constantly observing 
men handle dogs who make their work 
all training until the point is reached when 
I begin to ask myself the question: 
“Which is doing the hunting, the man or 
the dog?” 

If a man persists with his covert shoot- 
ing dog to make himself the supreme di- 
rector and leaves nothing to the dog’s 
natural gifts except responsiveness to his 
dictates, the outcome will be a perfectly 


| trained bird dog devoid of bird brain or 


bird knowledge; a dog which is a foot- 
scenter from start to finish; a dog which 
never learns the process of handling game 
through the greatest of all ancillaries— 
the wind. Strange as it may appear, you 
can teach a dog winding, although it may 
be the slowest of covert dogs; you can 
take advantage of naturally stylish car- 





riage and hold it with dogs whose range 
and going is fast and snappy, although 
you have labored for some time to cut 
it. The secret of bringing such about is 
nothing more than patience and blending 
training work with liberties of going; in 
ether words, applying the adage: “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy!” 


T HE methods of 

misfortune when they 
selected specifically for covert shooting. They 
take themselves too seriously, and feel that an 
animal being subjected to their manner of tuition 
should be 


be regarded as a 
handle a young dog 


some may 


under control all the time and under 
every possible condition. But, this is a poor 
way of starting a dog on its career. Remem- 


ber that its mental phase is subject to impres- 
sions very quickly. The first development of 
a dog in the field should be love for hunting, 
which brings out its bird brain, and this will 
not function when too much harassed. When 
man learns that a dog’s brain surpasses his 
own in the matter of ability to hunt game, 
we will find fewer hacked or ruined covert 
shooting dogs. <And here is a vital point which 


IT A DAY 

If sickness or sorrow come o’er us, 
A fee to no doctor we pay, 

But shouting “To ho there” in chorus 


We speed through the 


woodlands away. 
must never, at any time, be forgotten. The less 
you bother a dog with commands—and _ handle 
kim according to your cwn ways—the better 
he will serve you in ruffed grouse shooting. 
It is amazingly humorous to watch handlers 
when hunting this great game bird, uttering 
loudly commands with words or whistle, and 
then wondering why the birds flushed before 
the dog came within pointing distance. The 


truth of the matter is 
appearance of the dog that 
but the loud noises. While some are not so 
guilty of this, the noise they make in the brush 
is just as likely to disturb this sort of game. 


that it was not the 


flushed the game, 


S the hacking of 


it to 
£ become a 


be at- 


a dog early 
foot-scenter, to 
tributed another reason that so many slow, 
cautious workers seem unable to handle grouse. 
In the first place, the master is always trying 
to handle the grouse via the dog, instead of 
the dog’s accomplishing it himself; and, of 
course, the dog never learns how. Letting dogs 
trail footscent also is another bad habit to fall 
into. Trailers flush more grouse than most 
people are aware of. A trailer is always tele- 
graphing his presence to grouse while following 
them. He is slow, hesitatingly so, and labors 
under a disadvantage continually by his sense- 
less way of attempting to creep up on birds and 


causes 
this can 


try to mak them lie to his point. On the 
contrary, the dog that uses the wind or body- 
scent alone usually is the master of the situa- 


tion at 
where it is 


all times. When he hits game, he knows 
and its exact movements, an 
comes upon it with a certain suddenness which 
often makes the birds lie well when they would 
not do so otherwise. Many often marvel why 
some quail dogs—fast or slow—immediately 
show surpassing knowledge of grouse, although 
their experience on them previously has been 
nil. It is not difficult to deduce the reason. 
The proper trainers of quail dogs leave the 
matter of finding and handling the birds to the 
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Give Your Dogs This 
Ideal Food Supplement 
La 


gTRUVEN'S 





Write Today for Free Samples and 
Feeding Instructions 
STRUVEN’S FISH MEAL is made from 
fresh, whole fish—cooked, pressed, dried and 
finely ground. For dog feeding it is the 
highest grade Protein on the market today. 
Available the year around and more than 
takes the place of meat. Keeps indefinitely 
if stored in a dry place. When fed in 
proper proportions, it will maintain your 
dogs in finest condition. STRUVEN’S FISH 
MEAL is being used constantly and suc- 

cessfully in many well-known kennels. 


CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 
114-M Frederick Street Baltimore, Md, 














Food Cpe 
Biscuit Bakers Since 1873 
Dept. B, Gloucester, Mass. 


Experts differ in their views regarding a properly 
balanced food for dogs, but all are agreed that 
“man’s best friend” should be fed only foods of 
Quality. 

If you wish the last word in Quality—send us a 
trial order 
DOG FOOD. 
Five-pound Bag of Kibbled Food delivered for 
75 cents. 

Fifty and One Hundred pound lots $8.79 F.O.B. 
the Factory. 











The Best Blood in America 
PUPPIES FOR SALE 
Out of the best Chesapeake blood 


in America. Puppies from one 
to six months old, by Monty 
Montauk; sons and daughters of 
great duck dogs, farm-bred, inocu- 
latedfor distemper and guaranteed. 


CASH BOX KENNELS 














East Hampton, L. I., N. Y., W. H. Hand, Prop. 
Your pointers or setters to train. 
I have the game and I am well 


WANTE experienced in the business. I 
also have some nice bird dogs for sale that do fine 
field work and if you want rabbit hounds I’ve got 
the goods—the kind that runs a rabbit until he’s 
killed. These dogs were raised here in the country 


and can stand the work. I will send to you on 
trial and you can judge for yourself. 


0. K. KENNELS, MARYDEL, MD. 








FOR SALE 


Highclass Shooting Dog 


The Pointer, Kanawha Flashlight. 
Three years old—perfectly broken. 
(Also an eight months old Griffon dog) 


WM. TALLMAN, Pleasantville, N.Y. 














CHESAPEAKE BAYS and 
SPRINGER SPANIELS 


T generally have a few of each kind that I sell 
with the guarantee that they must suit or I will 
pay express both ways and refund your money in 
full. Any reference you wish. 


Dr. A. L. BEVERLY Arnolds Park, Iowa 


| strung 





dogs before they do much, or any, training. 
They give them unlimited opportunities to find 
game themselves without help. 

BVIOUSLY, 


the intricacies of handling birds 


are developed by themselves to a _ great 
extent before actual training inhibitiveness is 
brought to bear on them. Furthermore, they 


are trained where there is a plentitude of game 


and opportunities for handling are abundant. 
Sum it all up: The secret of their success is 
the fact that the dog has been permitted first 
to use his brain, instead of waiting for the 
master to show him how. As an _ illustration 
of this, my mind goes back to an _ instance 
last year when a very high-class setter was the 
chief performer. The dog had _ tremendous 
speed and range, as well as body-scenting and 
bird-finding abilities above the ordinary. Not 
yet had he had many training rules applied 
because his owner wanted him to retain his 
class as much as possible. Still, he made several 
old, sophisticated game birds lie well to his 
point, when the old slow campaigners were 


unable to do so. On two occasions, he caught 
scent going with the wind, passed on wide be- 
yond the game, then suddenly he swung back 
against wind and nailed his grouse before it 
had a chance to slip away or take flight. Pos- 
sibly, had he been cautioned loudly by word 
or whistle, that sapient old grouse, which had 
often fooled other grouse dogs, would never 
have been such an easy mark for the high- 
youngster. 


HAVE always 
conclusions 


believed—and_ I 
from experience—that the foot- 
scenting dog is bound to lose quail or grouse 
through his pottering movements. The sagacity 
of game birds for their own Protection, while 
mysterious, is at times nothing short o mar- 
velous. They realize when a natural enemy 
on their trail. Is it not possible to believe 
that the presence of a dog slowly following their 


draw my 


1s 


footsteps is instantly transmitted to them? If 
nothing else is gained from letting a youngster 
' have liberties afield, he will learn bird loca- 
tion promptly if the matter is left to him. 
Should the master decide to teach him from 
his viewpoint he will learn his errors—which are 
many—just as soon as when he concludes cor- 


for OLD MOTHER HUBBARD | 


rectly. So the young dog between training hours, 
when the force collar and leads are applied, should 


be permitted to hunt at will where game abides 
}and find it alone, however much he shows an 
| inclination to flush birds and chase them. 
When he chases and flushes, it is a small mat- 
| ter to correct him. And it is a dangerous thing 
to teach a dog to point before its natural in- 
stinct to point has arrived. But it is absolutely 
necessary to bring him in contact with game, 
if you wish him to have a superior education. 





Many youngsters display a tendency to bolt out 
of sheer joy of getting out of their kennels or 
from their leashes without actually being bolters. 
With these chaps, often an efficient method for 
curbing this predilection for getting away is to 
choose for your training grounds country 
where there is a plentitude of high weeds and 
brush. If you will hide from a dog every 
time he gets out of sight, the youngster will 
start turning and seeking for you, and eventu- 


ally cut his range to what are your personal 
requisites. This is an automatic way of cut- 
ting range; ultimately the widest goer will lose 


his range and begin to cast back if he is sub- 
ject to this sort of treatment regularly. 


GOOD deal about a dog’s learning to wind, 
whether a close worker or not, depends 
upon his early introduction to his work. Few 
amateurs persist in taking advantage of the 
direction of the wind when they start the 
youngster in covert work. They think such 
a thing is O. K. for the wide goer and ignore 
it in the New England shooting dog, when all 
the time they should concentrate more. A dog 
in an open country, when he learns body scent, 


has a distinct advantage over the other kind. 
The same applies to the covert dog, because 
he is more inclined, on account of the char- 


acter of the surroundings, 
ing than otherwise, especially if you make him 
point early and do not teach him something 
about playing into the wind. Regard the wind 
perpetually as of the utmost importance. Cast 
your youngster against it if possible every time 
you take him afield or in the woods. It may 
possibly appear to you a trivial matter. 
you are inclined to such an acceptation, just 
for a moment visualize all the dogs you have 
seen afield and then determine the number 
which were foot-scenters, when, if a little care 
in the right way had been bestowed on them 
when in training, the reverse would have been 
the case. Pursuing a course against wind al- 
ways will ultimately improve a slow covert dog 
a hundred per cent. Even if he is what is 
known as a “walker,” he will learn to carry 
his head high and seek for game birds as they 
should be sought by a bird dog. 


to pick up footscent- 





FIELD AND STREAM 


PROVIDES AN INCOMPARABLE 
MARKET FOR SHOOTING DOGS 














No. 1,550,829 
_ THE NEW BIRD DOG’S PALACE 
is an added attraction of beauty to the 


~ 
1 Patented Aug. 25, 1925. 


new cars. Its comfort, convenience and 
attractiveness has made it one of the 


highest praised possessions of the 
American sportsman’s equipment. 
Though light weight, it is durable and of 


strong construction, being built throughout of 
high quality automobile materials. Finished in 
genuine Du Pont Duco. 

The top is built like the tops om the closed 
cars. It has storm curtains. All wooden parts 
are protected so the degs cannot gnaw. The 
floor is trimmed with bright alite metal mould- 
ing to match the runningboard and all trim- 
mings are nickel plated. 

The improved heavy adjustable clamps hold 
it in a position so its reinforced tapered back 
does not touch the body of the car. It takes 
less than half a minute to clamp it on. 

Shipments are made packed in strawhoard 
»oxes, insuring arrival in perfect condition. 
Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 
for the two-dog size. Suitable for large point- 
ers or setters as well as other breeds of dogs 
and is adjustable to fit all makes of cars. Im- 
mediate shipment. 


Manufactured by 


The Dwight McBride Yellow Pine Sales Co. 


GOLDEN CITY, MISSOURI 


BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 


AR DOGS 
WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
bounds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 


Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash, 














Tree Dogs 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


BERRY, KY., Dept. P. 
offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint 
and Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue 
ten cents. Stanley Blake, Manager, also keeper 
of Blue Grass Stud Book. 











| Rabbit Hounds 


| 
Ell FOR SALE: Here I am again 
| for 1926, with an extra Nice 
i} Bunch weill-broken Rabbit 
Hounds. 14 to 20 inches tall, 
rout- 
ers. Positively 
not gun shy; decent ooking 
and healthy. No Hoggi 
Prices asked. 


200 sold in 1925. 190 proved 
Oo. K. Iti interested write, 


HARRY D. WELSH 
5} Mayport, Clarion Co., Penna, 


Rabbit Hounds and Beagles 
FOR SALE 


Numser 1 Tratnep Rassit Hounps 


Well broke for the field and with a gun. Will 
run a rabbit till shot or holed. Price $25.00. 
Also some good Beagle Hounds at $35.00. Order 
here and you are sure of a good dog. 


J.R. SUITER, Route 8, Hillsboro, Ohio 


Rabbit Hounds 


We offer a few high class trained rabbit hounds. 
Good routers, experienced drivers, all-day workers. 
Guaranteed to run a rabbit until shot or holed. 
Sold on trial. Write us your wants. 


COMRADE FARMS, Galion, Ohio 
109 






































GUARANTEED SPRINGER SPANIEL AND 
_ BAWEING TOPICS THE 
mang Pointers and Setters pie sotowine « Point dSett 
eee U. S. A. from oi1nter an etter 
BRAC » Rane See See pate 
Li ng Ry Record for 1925 
g- $400 each, $7 sa Bench Show Record (Illustrated) 
No. 21 -EWELLIN DOG AND BITCH A 
relat Oh > eae ’ > as on Compiled by 
: ; on . $2 William W. manny 
: y -_ es Cc ee the winnings of Pointers and Setters 
P 22—! ‘TER DOG AND BITCH. Three (of all vari ( 
. ed Real-for-sure grouse a the year 192 ‘ bou 
: retrievers We all lik in a concise and ‘ It 
k 2 ick $ t} i imposing volume | of 180 pages, and 
N 2 BRACI THREE-YEAR-OLD I! trated with pictures of former ct ns. 
Bit ed. g lockers undle Standard lescrip tions of the Bi Dog 
gr yuai € Breeds: -rs, English Setters, Irish 
— Q the pair mectters, Setters 
No. 24—BRACE POINTER DOGS. SCALES OF POINTS 
Rea > plug shooting $3, n . d addresses of own- 
t ok ri A. K. C. Stu 
12 $225 the pair Book numbers of the npions; also names 
TWI ED N STY YOUNGSTERS. Pointe of the sires and dam 
tters. Both sexes, from 12 t m s Volume II will appear early in_ 1927 and 
| contain particulars of ail of the Pointer and 
work | Sctter w ers of 1! 126. 
by | An indispensable and interesting book of 
. ; . reference for the Kennel Library. When the 
— at Sree Ap Re eis Brit A. K. C. number of any Pointer or Setter 
_ ne naps, oo. eunene oe H Great Sritain is known, there will be no trouble regarding 
rhey the spaniel ‘and the S} ringer are rapidly super- | the vealaication of tis aremeny. Thesslune, 
calit THE RECORD will be ever valuable. 
‘ Price four dollars ($4.00) post prepaid. 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Field and Stream Pub. Co. 
45 West 45th St. New York City 











LD in| 
KEN-L-RATION solves forever 
feeding problem. A balanced ration of meat 
reals and cod liver oil—ready to serve—for 


me r hunt 


sale by druggists, sporting goods st ores, 
rinarians, feed and seed stores, dé r 
res and pet shops. Write us { or menaeie 


SPRINGER DOG, CAIRNFIELD § 
cae, cae FIELD SIRDAR 


CHAPPEL BROS., Inc., Rockford, II. | This 


best of all breeds at a Scottish 
KE EN-|- RAT ION E. T. Piper, Rochester, 


seding the pointer and the setter, 


recently imported dog was 
Show 
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adjudged 
Owner: 


but those who 
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overs 
128e€ G overs 


for every dog ailment. Backed 
by a half century’s success- 
ful results. Sold by Drug- 
gists, Pet Shops and 
Sporting Goods Stores. 


H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., Inc., Dept. DL72 
119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


GLOVERS 





the 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 





ARKANSAS BEST HUNTING HOUNDS | are still interested in the two latter breeds are FOR SALE 

of the school who are tried and true.” * 
High Class Cooners, $75.00 and $100.00 each. It is fair to the pointers and setters, to say Pointer and Setter pups four to eight months 
High Class Combination tree nds 0.00 each that our famous field trials reporter, made : 
Good average Coon, Skunk, and Opossum hounds these remarks, probably y after he had heard so old out of real hunting parents. Also broke 
$30.00. Black and tan Coon Hound pups $10.00! much about “driving” grouse to the guns, rather dogsand proven brood bitches;some in whelp 
each. Partly trained Coon hounds, than walking tl up behind and shooting the 





*-* 





Champion Rabbit hounds, $20.00 e ach. s game over pointing or setting dogs. 


sin | t° field trial stud dogs. Priced $15 and up. 





trial. References your State. Twenty yearsashipper. the springer is making universal friends. MAPLE POINT KENNELS 
HENRY FORT, Fort!Smith, Arkansas HE bench show at Cornwall-on-Hudson, | Mel McFetridge, Prop. La Fayette, Ind. 
N. Y., was held on Aug. 21, notwithstanding it 
COONHOUNDS and ocean t Ane tke Charles C._ Still FOR SALE 
man who died after an operation performed on 











COMBINATION HUNTERS him for appendicitis on the Aquitania the Mon- | eligible to register, English Setter Pups. 
day previous. Mr. Stillman was the man _ be- Males $25 
. M J hind the gun of the Storm King K. C. A pie 7 
for € OON, OPOSS( M, SKUNK, large show of springers was expected, William | Well broken 3 year Old English Setters 
SQt IRREL and RABBITS J. Hutchinson of New York, being the adver- | and Pointers. $50 to $150.00 guaran- 
SENT ON TRIAL tised judge. As many people thought that the di ’ 
li ° show would postponed or abandoned because teed in every way. 
Walter Mullins Covington, Tenn. of the lamentable demise of its chief patron | CLION DALLMAN Petersburg, Ill. 
and backer, some of the springer entries were 


kept in their kennels. 





Coonhounds and 


Megargee conception of a springer. 
° . | in a recent issue of Fretp AnD STREAM, 
Combination Hunters met with general approval One correspondent 


, . . complains that the 
Trained in swamps and hills of Tennessee and 














* * * It is evident that the 
as portrayed 
has not 


picture represents a springer as 


English Springer Spaniels 


Three dogs, thirteen months old. Best of breeding, 
fine type, good bone and size. Country raised and 
if you want a dog to shoot over this fall one of 








“awful weak in head, bone and coat.’”” * * * John Satads Gslik aice madiateckion 
. ‘a 7 . ° ~ y ‘4 Je a sta on. 
Alabama. Free Trial before youbuy. Write Stewart of Minot, N. D., will act as associate “ edligeay , 
judge with Freeman Llovd of New York at the Write for Photos and Pedigree 
Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels Montana F. T. for springers, to be held at J. C. KIME 
SELMER, TENNESSEE Hunters Springs, Mont., Sept. 15 and 16, 1926. oa . 
= ; ~ © te the cusvent tases of the Kennel | eee cee ee East Akron, Ohio 
‘A LUCKY DOG Gazette, London the popularity of the English 
Wlhece master une e springer spaniel is forcibly brought home to one SPRINGER PUPS 
when he sees that this breed tops the list_in All Black and White and Ticked 
PROTECTO the exportation of dogs to America. But se aes s2pebinaaes hetsrc update season 
The wonder Dog Kenne}| America is by no means the only country in awe: paca toa oer VALENTINE : 
that turns away from the which the breed is booming. Bailie McNab Dam Is by RIVINGTON ROYSTERER 
s 1 Sun—Blowir Chassels. Coatbridge. Scotland. and Major- Six Champions in — Generations of Pedigree 
Ral d Winter Winds. General H. H. the Maharaj: ah Dhing of Patiala, Males, $50; Females, $40 
_ b SOO Snes. Write | India, have just effected the higgest and most At Stud: A Son of INT. CH. BOGHURST ROVER 
for circular important deal in the history of the breed. His F $ Male P 
- iporti = » history o ) d. "ee: 25, or Male up 
i . JAS. ELLIS CO. Highness has recently acquired such noted field- . ° 
Pat. Sept. ist, 1925 P.O. Drawer A.Brunswick,Md. | trial winners as Whittington Piper, Broadie PRYOR & DOSDALL, Red Wing, Minn. 
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BEST seller ever known! | 


TRAIN 
YOUR 
OWN 
DOG! 









JUST OUT —Sixth Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodtield’s Pride 
—Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash— | 
Tony Boy's Daisy ice Lyndon, etc., etc., the | 
Field Trial Winning Setters and Pointers of im- 
mortal fame. 








Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 
Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable 
work have been sold to amateur and other train- 
ers No book on dog training has ever create 
such an enormous and world-wide demand. 

, 5 a a ° ° . } 
Why? Because it is written by a highly practical | 
man and in simple language. our boy or girl | 
can train a dog after reading these instructions. | 


This open teaches you how to train with con- 

summate ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a} 
room, ped or field. Save your money, time and | 
chance of disappointment. Be independent of | 
trainers at a distance. 


| 
Tue Easrest, Ourcxest anD Most Natura Way 
To Break Your Dos. } 

| 


Descriptive aND Prcturep CHAPTERS ON INEX- 
PENSIVE KENNEL MAKING AND TRAINING APPLI- | 
aNces; also Simpte Doc Docrtorinc. | 


1 year sub. to FIELD AND STREAM. $2. se BOTH FOR 


Book (paper cover)....ccccccees $3. 00 
Total walve. .ccccccccccese af 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription. 
FIELD AND STREAM, 45 West 45th Street. New York 


NEW! The Bird-dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAINO”™ =A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 

Since using this collar last season 1 would not be 
without them for any amount as I consider them the 
most humane training collar possible to make i get 
better results with less work with them than any other 
collar I ever used. (Signed) GrapDy W. SMITH. 

The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known, 

Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
tender, and check collar inone. Br Mati PostPa1D $2.50. 


cially recommended bu Uzark Riplew and other Sportsmen 
Fa EMAN LLOYD scawana-on-Hudson New York 


HOUNDS 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 
Cheap. C.O.D. Trial. Hunters’ Supply 
Catalog Free. Write Quick. 


Kennel Supply, B3, HERRICK, ILL. 
DREW FARM SPRINGERS 


Oscawana-on-Hudson, N. Y. Tel. Croton R15 

200 yards from Albany Post Road 

5 miles S. of Peekskill, Y 
pies, 5, 6, and 7 months old, of the 
Will hunt this Fall. Also young 
dogs, worth the r ey. Registered stock, and on ap- 
proval. All from prize show and working stock 
Personal inspection preferred. State requirements. 
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BIRD DOGS!! 


| hands during Sept.-Oct. than 
} ir 









Follow their activities in the 
AMERICAN KENNEL GAZETTE 
Read Hochwalt’s beautifully illustrated articles 
and accounts of many field trials. 

The Most Complete Dog Magazine 
Published monthly. 50 cents per copy. $4.00 per year 








AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB, Dept. G, 221-4th Ave., N.Y. City | 
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. mises » be a mammoth affair 

The sp ri ngers will be judged by C. F. Nielson, 
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of the year, 
gun dog and 
and water work 
The Tuxedo Park, N. Y., K. C. show on 
Sept. 25 should receive capital support in view 
of the fact that Mr. and Mrs. David Wagstaff 
(the latter, president of the Tuxedo event) are 
ng the chief supporters of springers in this 
Mr. Wagstaff is also interested in 
Falconry, and possesses a collector’s library of 
works in several languages, on this ancient 
sport. Mrs. Walton Ferguson will make the 
springer awards at Tuxedo. * * * Don't forget 
the Canadian E. S. S. C’s F. T. near Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, on Sept. 25. Because of the abund- 
ance of game—feather and ss and the terrain 
ver which these trials are un, there can be 
siaenal spaniel work in all its bustling aggres- 
siveness, and opportunities for seeking dead, 
and retrieving winged or legged game under the 
most trying conditions. 








5 ee English Springer Spaniel Club of America 
1] hold its F. T. on the Erastus Tefft estate, 
near Brewster, N. ¥., on Oct. 21, 22 and 23. 
With the exception of a members’ ‘stake, all the 
vents will be open and for all breeds of spaniels. 
here will be a Cocker Spaniel Stake, and, very 
likely, a sweepstakes for spaniels owned and 
handled by ladies. * * * Stakes for puppies and 
novices will be provided. * * * The F. T. com- 
mittee is made up of Mr. Tefft, chairman, George 
A. Ellis, Jr. and David P. Earle. At least $1000 
offered in cash prizes, besides challenge trophies 
and cups. <A bench show will also be held for 
spaniels competing in the trials. A good head 
of game is reported, consisting of pheasant, sharp- 
tail grouse, quail, woodcock, ruffed grouse, cotton- 
tail rabbit and varying hare. Geo. B. Turrelly, 
William Humphrey and F. Freeman Lloyd will 
judge. * D. P. Earl, 165 Broadway, New 
York, secretary, will give any information re- 
garding the E. S. S. C. A. and its field trials. 
* There will also be exhibition hawking. * * * 


N ORRISON BEAL ORR of Miami, Fla., and 
- Alvin B. See of Greenwich, Conn., have be- 
come patrons of the springer cult. * * * It is said 
Mr. Tefft of New York, has imported one of the 
best F. T. springers as formerly known in Great 
tritain. * * * Geo. Abbott writing from Man- 


| nington, Salem, N. J., declares that springers are 
| being greatly appreciated by sportsmen for the 


peculiar game conditions of South Jersey— 
pheasants, rabbits, rail, snipe and duck. * * * 
Eudore Chevrier says that he is making an en- 
ormous reduction of springers in the Avandale 
Kennels and on outside farms near Winnipeg, 
where there are or were from five to six hundred 
of all ages. After having accomplished his part 
in placing the springer on the North American 


map, Mr. C. has decided to “take a rest. The 
stock will be cut down to fifty. Fresh price lists 
are ready. The Avandale springers have won 


in the ring, 12 grand championships during the 
last 14 months. This is a surprising record. 


THE Agricultural Dept. of the Manitoba Govern- 
ment, has again granted a permit for the 
Canadian FE. S. S. C’s. F. T. to be held before 
the regular opening of the game season. These 
trials will take place on Saturday, Sept. 25, at 
Netley, about 45 miles north of Winnipeg. Plenty 
of chicken and varying hares are reported; the 
chicken season (1926) remains entirely closed; 

but, as before remarked, the Department will 
allow the shooting of 25 birds, recognizing as it 
officially states, that the introduction of springers 


} must, mean the loss of hardly any wounded or 


‘lost’? game. * * * The blue-roan springer dog 


| Darkie of Faskally has been imported from Scot- 


land by the Avandale Kennels. Darkie was sent 
out by Capt. Archie Butler, who made history 
many years ago by bringing his celebrated team 
of F. T. pointers to U. S. A. 


|_What Does 











YOUR 
Dog 
Eat? 


Is he always eating?— 
and does he seem hungry 
even when his stomach is 
full? Ever think of the 
diet the average dog gets? 
—table scraps, etc.—and 
little of this and a lot of 
that, none of it satisfy- 
ing! How can you ex- 

ect him to be ‘ ‘up on his toes” when you feed 

im a “hit-or-miss’’ diet?—and mostly miss! 

Dogs need proper nourishment—a diet adapted 
to their needs—not just any old thing. Ww ithout 
the proper food, dogs soon lose their “pep’”—their 
coat soon becomes rough and shaggy—they don’t 
look right nor act right, 

But give your dog a balanced ration—give him 


Peerless 
Dog Food 


—and see what happens, 


Then he will get the food elements his system crares— 
and me ll get them in proper proportions, too. Peerless Dog 
—_ > a scientifically balanced sation that supplies proper 

a without need 2 over-feeding. Sonal — for 
Pups and grown-ups—any any age, any time nd you 
Won't have to guess about results. You'll them quickly 
—and both you and your dog will be sat. 

Give your dog a chance—let him test his appetite 
with Peerless Food. Send for a trial bag and see 
the results. Your dog won't Ye Ras forget next 
time. Furnished in 25 Ib. bag {= 75 or 100 
Ib. bag at $5,00 f. 0. b. Battle ¢ reek. Shipped 
anywhere in United States on receipt of p 
Get a bag and make your dog happy. Here's the 





Peerless Dog Food Co. 
810-D Liberty St., Battle Crook, Mich. 
here Pure Foods are Mad 


YE OLDEN TYME extra long eared, 


bugle voiced, cold nosed, black and tan 
tegistered American Foxhound puppies. 
Unequalled for allgam+ from bear to 
rabbits. Headquarters f or the best. Pup- 
pies of ultra merit for sale. Descriptive 


illustrated circular 10c. 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
Earl Gossett, Rt.1 St. Clairsville, Ohio 


LONG EARED ARKANSAS HOUNDS— 


-~ G. Gardner, care of St. Ry. Co., Sharon, 
*enna., recently won part honors with coonhound, 
“Lead,” I sold him at Mahoning County Coon 
Hound Field Trials, Youngstown, Ohio. My 
hounds have also won at Little Rock, Tulsa, 
Dallas, etc. Don’t buy a hound until you get 
my price list, terms, guarantee. Hundreds of 
pleased customers, 30 years’ dog business. 


W. B. CARAWAY Alma, Arkansas 
SPORTSMEN 


Coon hounds. River bottom trained. Blue ticks 
and black and tans. Each dog a record for last 
season on coon, 

Gun and field broken Rabbit hounds. None 
better living. 

Prices reasonable. Catalogue. Photos free. 

RIVERVIEW KENNELS 

L. J. Adams, Mgr. Ramsey, Ill, 


FOR §S ALE Registered 


Labrador retriever puppies, male 























Address L. S. KELLY 
Room 1300, 285 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Live Cottontail Rabbits for Sale 


I furnish the Ozark rabbits wild and fresh 
from the woods; several years successful 
experience; I ship any number from six 
up to a few thousand. 


Live Arrivals Guaranteed 
H. S. FERRELL Cassville, Mo. 
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SILVER FOX FARMING 


The Industrial Marvel of the 
Twentieth Century 


Space does not permit my 
giving all the practical 
particulars of the fox- 
ranching industry in my 
popular article in these 
issues. Those interested 
in the few facts given 
may have additional 
information by writing 
me personally. 


LEO FRANK 


General Manager 


Rosebank Fur Farms, Ltd. 
Charlottetown, P. E. 1., Canada 








Your Profit 


is in the foxes | 
you buy | 





Foxes are not all alike—the kind you buy 
will determine the money you make. The | 
poorest fox costs as much for care and feed 
as the choicest Silver. Make your original 
investment count. Warren Rayner Silvers 
show an average score of 94 points. Buy 
the best and your profits will be correspond- 
ingly greater. 

Drop us a line NOW 


| War Rayner Silver Fox Company 
1 





17 Warren Rayner Bldg. Warren, Pa. 














QUALITY DARK BLUE FOXES 


Silver Foxes, Interior Mink 
Ten years Breeder. Free Booklet and credit plan 
giving purchaser one year to pay after delivery. Rep- 
resentatives wanted. I have sold more Blue Foxes 
for Breeding purposes than any one in the world. 
The reason: QUALITY at REASONABLE PRICES. 

GROVER CLEARY FOX FARMS 
1927 Smith Building Seattle, U.S. A. 

















FUR FARMING 


Greatest profits. A greater 
future. All fur is advanc- 
ing rapidly in price. Fas- 
cinating, light and healthy 
work. 500 Registered Guar- 
anteed Silver Foxes, also 
Mink, Marten, Chinchilla 
=" Write for special 
and information. 


ces 
ORECON SILVER FOX AND FUR FARMS, Hood River, Oregon 


MINK RAISING 


Illustrated book containing full and practical infor- 
mation on building pens and caring for animals, 
mailed for $1.00. Ranch raised stock for sale. 


DAVIS FUR FARMS, INC. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


FOR SALE 
NORTHERN MINK 


We sell them, also ranch them for you. Guaranteed 
breeders. Will buy back young if you wish. Five 
dark males $20 each, several police pups. Write 


for our Mink ranching plan. 


GARDEN CITY FUR FARM 
GARDEN CITY : : MINNESOTA 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
FUR INDUSTRY 


By Dr. Leo Frank 


FU RS—the original source of all wealth, the 
source of the greatest wealth, the finest en- 
wrapping of animal or man, the supreme creation 
when the Great Creator created beauty. And 
when the All Wise One expelled from the Beau- 
tiful Garden His disobedient children, His great 
heart throbbed with pity for them, and His first 
thought was for the highest comfort He could, 
under the circumstances, give them, It is writ- 
ten in Genesis 3:21: 

“Unto Adam also and to his wife did the 
Lord God make coats of skins and clothe them.” 
Furs, the object of the thought of God, once 
the clothing of necessity, now the dictate of 
both fashion, refinement, comfort and protection. 
Furs surely a subject worthy of the writer’s pen 
or the painter’s brush! From the days of Eve, 
feminine fancy has always turned to furs; but in 
the very early stages of humanity, men and wo- 
men have utilized skins for warmth; and the fur 
trade is the oldest in the world, a tr ade associated 
with romance, adventure, enterprise, colonization 
and empire founding. At first a necessity, after- 
wards a luxury, then a combination of the two, 
furs have been marching hand in hand down 
the corridors of time, throughout the ages, in 
the history and legends of all nations. We 
read of furs in the Bible; we read of them in 
the classics. Even the legend of Jason and the 
Golden Fleece is now regarded as an allegory, 
descriptive of the adventures of Jason, the fur 
trader. The Assyrians, Greeks and Romans 
made lavish use of furs, the latter two for mili- 
tary uniforms. When Rome fell before the at- 
tack of northern tribes, and the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred to Constantinople or 
Byzantium, furs were freely worn, Byzantium 
being easily accessible to the fur producing coun- 
try—Asia Minor and the Caucasus—became the 
great fur mart of the world for fourteen hundred 
years and the influence of Byzantium spread 
through the centuries steadily westward to Italy, 
Germany, France and England. 


T is a curious fact that fur was favored more 

by the male than the female throughout an- 
tiquity and the early middle ages, at least in 
Europe; but starting with the Norman Period 
women began to encroach more and more upon 
the male prerogative, so far as fur costumes were 
concerned. English history tells us of the mag- 
nificent fur robes of King John and his wife 
Isabella. Phillipa, wife of Edward III, had her 
wardrobe stocked with sables and her husband 
ordered that ermine should be worn by royalty 
only. Isabella de Valois, wife of Richard II, 
had an ermine cloak eight yards long and the 
high born ladies of the Tudor Period, including 
the many wives of Henry VIII, wore furs in 
profusion. During the Stuart Period the fashion 
in furs, so far as royalty was concerned, lan- 
guished; but after the Restoration Prince Rupert 
obtained a royal charter establishing the famous 
Hudson Bay Company and this was the real 
beginning of the British fur trade. There was 
a gorgeous display of furs at the coron: ation of 
Queen Victoria; and at each subsequent corona- 
tion the wearers of ermine were prominent fig- 
ures in the magnificent spectacle. To-day all 
wearing of furs is practically universal in all 
civilized countries, and though the majority of 
the members of the old British aristocracy can 
no longer afford the more expensive furs, the 
“newly-rich” of Britain, America, Germany, 
South America and other countries still delight 
in decking themselves in fur garments. The ex- 
tent and ramification of the fur trade can be 
visualized in a measure by anyone taking his 
stand in any busy shopping ‘thoroughfare in Lon- 
don, Paris, New York or any other great city. 
Let him count the fur wearing women who pass 
say in five minutes. Let him do some multiply- 
ing and calculating and the result will be amaz- 
ing. He will see furs from Abyssinia, Peru, 
China, Australia, Central Europe, Tartary, the 
Pribiloff Islands, Canada, the United States, Asia 
Minor, Persia and many other parts of the globe. 
From the magnificent silver fox and sable to the 


“humble mole or rabbit the fur kingdom is repre- 


sented, 


IF the spectator who stands and views the pro- 

cession exercises his imagination, the romance 
of fur trading in its many phases will be re- 
vealed. Many pictures will pass before his 
mind’s eye. He will see the trappers in the 
frozen North overcoming hunger, cold, hardship 
and danger, as they ply their hazardous trade. 
Ile will see the trapper garnering his fur harvest 
in Siberia and Northern Canada. He will visual- 
ize the lonely posts of the Hudson Bay Company 
and their great rival, Revillon Freres. He will 
see the half-breeds, Indians, Eskimos and other 
hardy men, convey the furs to the posts. He 
will follow the individual trapper in his two- 
thousand-mile jou —_ with his ferty-mile circles 
of traps at each camping ground. Dog teams 
drawing pelt-laden sleds over the frozen wastes, 
when in the words of Service, “the mercury is a 
frozen ball, and the frost fiend stalks to kill,” 
pack horses slowly making their way over the 
Canadian Rockies, canoes, row boats, scows, be- 
ing propelled through turbulent waters will also 
have their place in the mental picture. Whilst 
the activities of the Hudson Bay Company and 
Revillon Freres loom large in the fascinating 
story of the fur trade, the American Fur Com- 
pany, founded by John Jacob Astor in 1808, also 
played its part in developing the highly organized 
and efficient trade in North America. 


HE Siberian trade, once of great importance, 

has become disorganized under the Bolshevist 
regime; but the Chinese still export large quan- 
tities of fur, while Central Asia is still the source 
of Persian lamb skins. It is only possible within 
the compass of this article to touch briefly on 
the various fur-bearing animals, the most im- 
portant of which in alphabetical order are: the 
badger, bear, beaver, cat, chinchilla, dog, ermine, 
fisher, fox—blue, white, cross gray, red and sil- 
ver—goat, guanaco, hamster, hare, Koliniski, 
lamb, leopard, lynx, marmot, marten, mink, 
mole, monkey, muskrat, nutria, opposum, otter, 
rabbit, raccoon, sable, seal, skunk, squirrel, tiger, 
wallaby, wolf and wolverine, and in this connec- 
tion with each many interesting facts may be 
found in works of natural history. There are in 
all about 600 animals which can be classified as 
fur-bearers. Whilst volumes may be written on 
the history and romance of the fur industry as 
it relates to animals in the wild, the development 
of fur farming has also features worthy of the 
skill of the word-painter. 


qt seemed, at first, that there would be no dan- 

ger of exhausting the supply of fur in the 
immense regions which man entered, for the 
purpose of meeting the universal demand which 
had steadily increased with the increase in the 
numbers and wealth of the white races. Land 
had to be found which would furnish homes 
for the constantly growing armies of new settlers. 
The timber line was pushed back before the ad- 
vance of the plough. The land that grew trees 
and served as a home for the fur bearer was 
stripped bare and to-day it grows the crops of 
a peaceful countryside. The ever-expanding areas 
of human settlement and correspondingly lessen- 
ing areas of shelter for wild animals which have 
to seek new cover, the grazing of natural feed- 
ing grounds by domestic livestock, the drainage 
of swampy areas inhabited by muskrat, mink, 
otter and beaver, the more deadly efficiency in 
modern firearms, the opening up of new territory 
by transportation companies, have been contribu- 
ting factors to the steady diminution of fur-bear- 
ing animals in the world, and a consequent in- 
crease in fur prices. 

A recent bulletin issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture says that the natural 
supply of first-class fur seems to be approaching 
an end, and the demand requires that the pres- 
ent supply be supplemented through the domesti- 
cation of fur-bearing animals. 

(To be continued) 
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BORESTONE 


S 





SUCCESS in the fox 


industry can no 
greater than the qual- 
ity of the breeders. 


Borestones, the purest 
bred foxes in the indus- 
try, offer an unlimited 
future to the fox ranch- 
er. The success they 
have brought others can 
be duplicated by you in 
the same way. 


Interesting and 
authoritative in- 
formation on fox 
raising will be 
sent upon re- 
quest. 


BORESTONE MT. FOX CO. 
Robert T. Moore, Pres. & Sole Owner 
621 Pacific Southwest Bank Bldg. 


Pasadena, California 

















BL 


UE 


High Quality 
Buy Direct from One of the Largest Producers 


Reasonably Priced 


in America 
Free illustrated talks to interested groups. Bank- 
ing references. Free Booklet. Shipments made 
from Rome, N. 


BOLD ISLAND FUR FARM, INC. 
107 W. Court St. Rome, N. Y. 
Farms at Kasaan, Alaska, Ketchikan, Alaska, Rome, N. Y, 


STARDUST FOXES 


Prize Winning and High 
Scoring Silvers Exclusively 
“The Glistening Kind” 
D. B. ARMSTRONG, Watertown, New York 
Send for Booklet 
































SIR CHARLES DALTON 


started the Silver Fox Industry 
forty years ago. We are his ex- 
clusive American _ representatives. 


Every fox Registered and Pedigreed. 
Every pair selected for mating and 
inspected for fur quality by Sir 
Charles, personally, Direct to you 
the Original Dalton Ranch. 
t si with e oldest and finest 
asonable prices. Don’t wire ; 
write us, Ni be here. 
HAWKEYE ITASCA SILVER FOX CO. 
os 


Hamilton Tobin, General Manager 
161 State Bank Building, Vinton, lowa 


1926 SILVER BLACK 
FOX PUPS 


Also adults and proven breeders, Wonderful quality 
with right prices. Our stock is from prize winners 
and of the best blood lines obtainable in Canada. We 
own an eighty-five pair ranch, the largest and finest 








in Ohio. Let us give you our prices before buying 
elsewhere. Also have Raccoon, Mink, Marten, Fisher, 
Pheasants, Waterfowl, Peafowls and Grouse for sale. 


Hubbers Reliable Silver Black Fox & Game Farm 
Fremont Street Fostoria, Ohio 
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THE FUTURE OF FOX FARMING 


FUR farming is carried on today in a 
small way in nearly every State of 
the United States and nearly every prov- 
ince of Canada. No one ought to ques- 
tion the rewards derived from this new 
kind of farming, now, because practically 
every fur magazine that one picks up 
carries the glowing reports of success 
from every corner, and if one will but do 
a little investigating for himself, he will 
find that the statement I have made is true 
in nine out of every ten cases. I think 
that Canada can point with pride to the 
fact that she has the largest fur farm 
in existence today, unless there be others 
that I know nothing of, for I speak of 
the Northern Rice Lake Fur Farm. The 
director of this farm has made a tremen- 
dous step forward and to him belongs 
honor and distinction for his remarkable 
achievement in making such _ excellent 
progress in the right way and achieving 
success from the first. 


ACCORDING to Louis Edward Rusch, Presi- 

dent of the American Fox Institute, $30,000,- 
000 are invested in the industry in this country 
and silver fox ranches are increasing fast: 

New York State with its 400 fur ranches ranks 
second among silver fox fur-producing States of 
the nation, according to Louis Edward Rusch, 
President of the American Fox Institute. While 
Michigan has twice as many silver fox ranches 
as New York, the Empire State has so many 
more animals per ranch that it crowds close to 
first place in point of investment and value of 
the annual output of breeding stock and pelts, 
says Mr. usch, whose tabulations show that 
there are 3,500 fur ranches in the nation and 
that 3,000 of these are devoted to the production 
of silver foxes, that branch of the industry alone 
representing an investment of $30,000,000. The 
industry in New York State is scattered, says Mr. 
Rusch. Principal centres are at Malone, Water- 
town, Soonville, Sabattis, Binghamton, Hender- 
son, Tivoli, Keesville, Huntington, Fayetteville, 
Saranac Lake, Carthage, Sacket Harbor, Lake 
George, Utica, Buffalo, East Aurora, Port Ley- 
den, Savona, Mayville, Gouverneur, Hadley, 
Lake Placid, Chaumont, Deposit, Sherman, Og- 
densburg, Jamaica, Stamtord, Glens ‘alls, 
Remsen, Lyons Falls and Thompsonville. 








oN spite of this rapid progress the silver fox | 


industry still has a long road to travel,” 
said Mr. Rusch. “Largely because of its rapid 
expansion, many ranches have been founded upon 
poor breeding stock. There probably are not 
more than 6000 high-bred silver foxes in exist- 
ence today. From these all the good foxes of 
the future must be bred, and it will be thirty 
years before producers begin to meet the demand 
that exists today for high-grade breeding stock 
and high-value furs.” 
Wisconsin and Washington are tied for third 
place in the number of ranches, each having be- 


tween 375 and 400. Idaho comes next, with 
approximately 300. Oregon has about 240 
ranches, Ohio 235, Minnesota and Illinois 200 


each and Pennsylvania 130. 

The silver fox industry is firmly established 
in twenty-four of the United States. Mr. 
Rusch finds that 30 per cent of the nation’s fur 
ranches are in the eight States of Washington, 
Oregon, California, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, 
Montana and Idaho. Other States in which the 
industry is firmly established include Indiana, 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
and North and South Dakota. 


TATTOO YOUR FOXES 


ig is highly desirable to have tattoo marks 
which are not only clearly legible, but 
which remain clear for a long time. Tattoo 
marks are necessary because they provide the 
only safe and positive method of identifying a 
fox. Now is the time to get ready for tattooing 
your pups. All foxes must be tattooed before 
they can be scored. If possible, they should be 
tattooed before the American Fox Institute judge 
arrives, as his schedule is carefully worked out 
in advance so as to bring him to each ranch when 
the foxes are prime, and it is not desirable to 
interrupt the plan by detaining him for the pur- 
pose of tattooing foxes. In cases where it has 
been impossible for the breeder to tattoo his 
foxes, the official judge can do it. In Canada, 








Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 
Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 
Wrue Dep't F 
SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 4th St. «New York 









A Profitable Business 
Fox raising is profitable if under- 


taken in a sensible way. It is an 
economically sound and stable bus- 
iness because the demand for good 
quality silver black pelts far exceeds 
the supply. mime good pelts to 
meet this need cannot be produced 
for the next thirty years. Good pelts 
will bring $200 and upwards. 


In order to succeed it is absolutely 
essential to start with good quality 
breeding stock. 


We have high quality foxes for sale 
at from $1,000 a pair upwards. We 
have prepared a booklet which tells 
the truth about the industry and 
gives many essential facts of help to 
beginners. We will be glad to answer 
all questions and refer you to authori- 
tative sources for vital information. 
A copy of our booklet, “How to Raise 
Silver Black Foxes,”’ is sent free to re- 
sponsible persons who are seriously 
interested in raising foxes. A post 
card request will bring you the book- 
let without obligation. 


RUSCH FOX BREEDING ESTATES 
1003 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Ranch and Laboratory at North East, Pa, 














FOXES 


Alaskan Blues and 
Silver Blacks 


“One of the World’s Largest” 


Booklet free—tells all. We can 
use agents. Bank references 25 
years. Investigate anyway. 












Cleary Bros. Fox Farms 





Buyers of Silver Foxes 
Should insist on registration in the 
American National Fox Breeders Association 


The only recognition of breeding value in Silver 
Foxes is that given by the official recording as- 
sociation through inspection and registration, A 
copy of the Year Book of the Silver Fox Industry 
will be sent those contemplating purchase of foxes. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL FOX BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
424 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 
Official Registration Organization of 
Fox Industry ‘ 
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PEN BLUE FOX RECORD 





PEN 2 . «+ « 
PEN 2... - 
PEN 3 .« + 


7 Pups 
13 ” 
10 


”? 


10 Pups 
8 9? 
8 


PEN4.. . 
PEN 5... .- 
PEN6 ... 


” 





Booklets . Photos 


TOTAL 
56 Pups from 6 Pairs 
Write and LEARN HOW 


Low Prices 


AUBURN FOX AND FUR FARM 


AUBURN, WASH. 


Best Terms 














Breeding “Silverlock” Silver Foxes 


means open road to wealth. 100% increase of 
young foxes guaranteed purchasers the first year. 

Foxes are registered and direct descendants of 
Dalton-Tuplin “‘world-famed”’ stock. 

Write for descriptive literature on fox breed- 
ing, pelt values, references, etc. 

F. J. LOCKERBY, Proprietor 
SILVERLOCK FUR FARM 
Hamilton, P. E. ISLAND, Canada 





Lister’s Superior Silver Black Foxes 
PEDIGREED REGISTERED and SCORED 


One of the highest scoring ranches. We now offer 

1926 pups and a very few adults for sale, outright 

or on attractive ranching contracts. Best references. 
Send for descriptive literature. Dept. A. 


LISTER’S raters BLACK FOX CO. 
UINCY, N.H. 











> 


Va 
Direct at \oeng 


Mass., 


_ Dealer 
Prices 


in 





Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type 
of bird or animal enclosure. 
prompt delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


Crown Iron Works Co. 











Wholesale prices and 


Chicago, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Minneapolis, 


Dept. 
F Minnesota 












High Grade Foxes Only 


If you wish to buy real quality Silver 
Foxes registered in Canadian National 
Live Stock Records, write immediately 
for our free Illustrated Literature. 


‘“‘The Old Reliable’”’ 
B. GRAHAM ROGERS 


Summerside 
Prince Edward Island Canada 


We have been in the Silver Fox business 
since 1911. We can give you genuine quality. 








’ Silver 


if \\ Foxes 
Will Pay You in Gold 


Ogden Silvers produced over four 
pups to the litter this year. They 
will do as much for you. They 
are high quality dark silvers— 
well-furred and absolutely true 
in color. 

Let us tell you more about them. 


OGDEN SILVER FOX FARM | 
Ogden, Utah 











Build Up A 


Big, Income. 


i 
SILVER FOXES 


Get started towards independence and a 





good yearly cash income. Pedigreed, 
| Selected Redfeather Silver Foxes are the 
| biggest profit makers, but you can also 
make big money with Chincilla Rabbits, 
Mink, Marten, Skunk and Raccoon, Tell 
us confidentially how you are situated and 
what you want to accomplish and we'll 


tell you what kind of Fur Bearers to start 


| 
| 

| with, and send pedigrees, prices and plans. | 
| There’s a big opportunity for you to make 

| money, so write at once. 


REDFEATHER 
509 California Bldg., Denver, Colo, 








TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 
35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 





Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 

















Raise Silver Foxes— 


Real profits are possible with good foxes. 

Ask about our splendid, full-furred, soft- 
textured, registered Silvers. 

Silver Crest Fox & Fur Farm 

an ll Grass Valley Oregon 























= BIG PROFITS 


) in Raising Silver Black Fores. 
Buy a ys of our Registered 
Grade 1 foxes and make big 
money. Our foxes won 10 
— with 12 entries at the 
uffalo Show. Write for 
prices and terms. Ask for 
our booklet «The —— Fox 
Whatitis.” Itis 


cass oe SILVER 
BLACK FOX Co. 
Cass ky Minn, 





the Government requires that the foxes be tat- 
tooed by its official inspectors, and Canadian 
ranchers will, of course, conform to the regular 
procedure. The information given in this letter 
is for the benefit of American ranches which are 
obliged to do their own tattooing. As the num- 
ber of foxes and breeders is increasing yearly, 
it is desirable that a uniform system of tattooing 
be followed. The Institute recommends that the 
ate i follow the Canadian system. The 
breeder should select certain letters which are to 
be the symbol of his ranch, as, for instance 
AXW. These should be tattooed in the right 
ear. The same letters used last year will be 
satisfactory in most cases. To fix the year of 
the foxes’ birth, letters are used, following the 
numerals in the LEFT ear. The Canadian sys- 
tem started in 1923, so A represents that year. 
B is for 1924, C for 1925, D for 1926. There- 
fore, all pups born in 1926 should have the letter 
D tattooed in the left ear, following the numbers, 
To identify the pups, the rancher should allot 
numbers to each pup; a fox should have in its 
right ear the ranch marks such as AXW and in 
the left ear the year of birth, and its number, 
as, for instance, 1D. The other pups will have 
2D, 3D, and so on, for each pup, always, of 
course, the same ranch letters in the right ear. 
It is desirable to follow the custom of allotting 
uneven numbers to female pups and even num- 
bers to males. hus, 1D will be for a female 
pup and 2D for a male, and so on. 

Peank Palmer, A. F, I., The New Rust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., will gladly supply fur- 
ther particulars, 


MR. WILLIAMS ON FUR 
FARMING 


FCR farming, writes Phillips Williams, 
of the Worcester Academy, Worces- 
ter, Mass., as the phrase is used today 
means the raising of fur bearing animals, 
either in natural haunts or in cages, for 
the purpose of increasing the fastly di- 
minishing supply or for profit. It is not 
a term that is commonly used today, as 
the fur farming business is still in its in- 
fancy but is rapidly coming into promi- 
nence, being brought before the eyes of 
the public by the silver fox farmer 
through his medium, the advertisement. 
But this particular kind of farming is 
only a branch of the family tree, as it 
comes under the same general heading as 
does all the rest of the various kinds of 
this extremely interesting work. Yet, 
though it is a very interesting hobby or 
work, it has not been delved into like the 
silver fox branch until recent years -be- 
cause it was commonly supposed that there 
were enough wild animals in existence to 
supply the demand for years to come, 
Nevertheless, that thought is gradually 
giving way to new ideas, as the facts con- 
cerning our swiftly disappearing wild life 
appear, and now the thought has come 
before us as to what we are going to 
do when we cannot rely on the trappers 
to supply the yearly demand. Fortu- 
nately we have not got to grope around 
in the dark to find a new means for keep- 
ing pace with our vanishing life of the 
wild, as one is already found that needs 
only a few finishing touches to perfect, 


namely, Fur Farming. 
FUR farming was started in Canada 
# and United States about 1900 when 
its attractions were few and its profits 
small and meager, if any, and has de- 
veloped till today when its attractions are 
many and profits large. It is a money 
making proposition if carried on correctly ; 
by that I mean if modern methods are 
used, but one can lose all he will ever 
expect to gain if the proper methods are 
not used. It is not a gamble, as some 
are inclined to think, but a proposition 
that will richly reward anyone who will 
see it through. Returns are not made over 
night. One cannot rush into the business 
and expect to get a return of some fabu- 
lous amount in the short time that some 
think it possible. Returns are only com- 
ing to the person who has looked after 
his stock in a diligent manner and cared 
for them as he would for himself. 
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Puritan 


Silver Black Foxes 


Pedigreed-Registered and Scored 


Quality foxes—backed by our ser- 
vice to customers offers an attrac- 
tive proposition to prospective 
buyers either as a business or an 
investment. 


If interested in making money 
write us and we will explain how 
it can be done. 

Henderson Silver Fox Farm, Inc. 


AUGUST M. ROGGENKAMP, President 
SELBY C. FOLKS, Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


Henderson, Jefferson County, NEW YORK 














Are the ducks plentiful on 
your local waters, or do you 
have to take a long trip to 
some good wild-duck resort? This 
is unnecessary. You can bring the ducks to your 











local waters instead of going after them, if you 
plant Terrell’s Giant Wild Rice—35 other fav- 
orite foods. 
Do your part to replenish wildfowl feeding grounds 
that are being destroyed by drainage and pollution, 
if you want more ducks in the future. 
Fresh germinable seed, both varieties now ready for fall 
lanting. Get your supply at once and avoid disappointment. 
Rerrell 8 seeds are guaranteed and used with wide success 
in all parts of the country. 30 years successful experience. 
Expert planting advice and literature free. 

TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
312 D. Bik. . ° e Oshkosh, Wis. 











— 
| Pheasants, Silvers, Ring- 


| neck, Amherst, Golden 
Chinese, Geese, Mallard 
Ducks, S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds, Buff Orpington 
Chickens, Carnaux and 
Homer Pigeons. Pointers 
and Setters and English 
Bull Dog. 


TIP TOP LODGE GAME FARM 
W.C. Grimes Mgr. Jackson Creek, N.C. 


DECOY ‘CALLERS 


(PURE BRED) 

















Gray English callers........ccces $ 6.00 per pair 
Black English callers..........2.. 8.00 per pair 
Black mallard (wild stock)....... 7.00 per pair 
Gray mallard (wild stock)........ 5.00 per pair 


Canada geese (hand reared)...... _15.00 per pair 
Other varieties of wild ducks and geese for sale; 
also pheasants. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED Chincoteague, Va. 


Pheasants—Partridges—Grouse—Wild 
Turkeys — Waterfowl 


If it wears Feathers or Fur, we 

have it. Select, sturdy. fertile 

stock. Catalog FREE. Send 

10c for 48 Page Beautifully 

Illustrated Book in 4 colors, 
The POSSUM HOLLOW 

GAME FARM 
R. F. D. 303, Springfield, Ohio 








Catalog Free! 






























Wild Mallard Ducks—Bronze 
Turkeys—Ringneck Pheasants 


REAL opportunity to get pure-bred, healthy fowls. Ducks 
are vigorous and true to sex. Turkeys are a sure-paying in- 
vestment and make an attractive showing on the country 

estate or farm. All birds guaranteed in prime condition when 

shipped. Safe delivery pledged or full adjustment made. Why 

not order at once at these advantageous prices? 

Wild Mallard Drakes, $2.50 each; Hens $2.50 each. Special 

figure on lots of 50 or more. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkey Toms, 12 to 18 pounds, $14 

to $16. Hens $10 to $12 each. October, November 

and December deliveries. 

Ringneck Pheasant Cocks, $3.50; Hens $3.50. 
Terms: Net 20% with order. Balance ten days 
before shipment. 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 
CHARLES KIRBY, Manager 


R. F. D. No. 4 
Turkey photo©Brown Bros, 


























Phoenixville, Penna. 
Ducks photo©Field & Stream 
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For Wild Ducks, Fish and Muskrats 
fish and Muskrats The Mackensen Game Park 
be tae” Bont Mae aa oni Peafow! 
Wapato Tubers, Water Lilies, Pheasants Cranes 
Marke Grave ee: Have fll 18 | Parga Svan 
Geo. D. Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms Quail Ornamental 
Box 75 Detroit, Minnesota | Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
BEST WILD RICESEED|™™,, ; 


Express Paid 
100 Ibs. . . = . $20.00 
—- «6 « * 11.00 
: ae ae ee 6.00 
Cash With Order 
W. HOLLIDAY & SON 
Pointe du Bois Man, Canada 





New eds — Chinchilias — Flemish Giants 


Zealand R 
MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 


and pay you following prices for a! 5 
$2 pine ha? ye 











Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 
WORLD'S FAMOUS FIGHTING FOWLS 


That have measured steel with the best in 
the World 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF ALL FOWLS 
SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Poultry Farm CAMERON, N.C. 












~ WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 





NATURAL FOODS FOR ATTRACTING WILD DUCKS 


You can have a thousand wild ducks on your waters to every hundred that come there now by 
providing plenty of their favorite foods. Many kinds for ali water conditions, including 


Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Sago Pondweed Seeds 
, which are guaranteed to grow and produce satisfacto results can be Yy 
planted NOW. Large healthy seeds of a high germination. at a lower price, > 
Liberal discount on early orders. Write describing waters and conditions 
and receive free expert planting advice, literature and prices 








Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 





OFFERS 
Trained Decoys and Callers for Sportsmen, 
Pheasants and Wild Turkeys for Game Pre- 
serves. Fifty species of pheasants, Ducks, 
Geese, Pea-fowl, Cranes and Swan for the 
Estate and Park 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaran 


teed, 
0.W. HOLTON, Owner, Box134, Middletown, N. J, 








Stock your streams 
and lakes with Trout 


Write us for information and PRICES 


WILLOWEMOC CREEK HATCHERY 
De Bruce, Sullivan County, New York 


























Older ducks, trained decoys, shot over often—1925 priced 
Wild Mallard $5.00 pair, $8.50 trio; English 
Callers $10.00 pair, $17.50 trio; Blackie Mallard 
$10.00 pair; Black Mallard $12.00 pair; Goose 
Booklet 25 cents. Duck Book 25 cents. Trained 
Wild Canada Geese. Other breeds of ducks, geese, 
pea fowls, etc. 1926 stock ducks, 20% cheaper. 
All Northern raised hardy birds. 
BREMAN CO., Danville, Il 





| 


WE OFFER FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Versicolor, Prince of Wales, Golden, 
Mongolian, Lady Amherst, Ringneck, 
Melanotus, Silver, Reeves, White and 
Manchurian Eared Pheasants; five 
varieties of Peafowl, Fancy Ducks, Pit Games and 
ilky Bantams. Guaranteed Pure Bred Wild 
Turkeys. Send $1.50 for colortype catalogue, 


CHILES & COMPANY, Mt. Sterling; Ky. 


HOW A BOY BUILT UPA 
GREAT SQUAB FARM :"{ 


which everybody should read. This boy 









} you for names and addresses of four 
your friends and only ten cents silver or 
U. S. stamps. Write today. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
504 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. Established 26 years. 
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Thirteenth National 
Game Conference 


PORTSMEN, Conservationists, Game Officials, Scientists and 

Game Breeders of North America gather annually in the National 

Game Conference to counsel on current problems of wild life 
preservation and administration. This great convention of leading 
authorities has grown to be a powerful factor in shaping conserva- 
tion policies and legislation on the entire continent. 


The Conference fosters research, assembles facts, encourages full 
discussion, defines sound policies. The Thirteenth Annual Session of 
the Conference will be held at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City 


\/ 


i 


wt 


Monday and Tuesday, December 6 and 7, 1926 ; 

The program will include the names of the leading Administrative, ; 
Scientific and Practical Conservation authorities of the United States, fe 
Canada and Mexico. There will be opportunity for all to participate 
in the deliberations. S 
Among interesting features are, the annual dinner, latest wild life fe 
pictures, informal evening assembly, and the annual meeting of the > 
American Gamekeepers’ Society. eS 
The officers of the Conference extend a general invitation to all ) 
interested, and especially urge all sportsmen’s clubs to send delegates. > 


Freperic C.Watcott,Chairman Lee Mires, Vice-Chairman 
WAKEFIELD Dort, Secretary Newsoip Herrick, Treasurer iS 
The Conference is held under the auspices of the 


American Game Protective Association fe; 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





American Game Protective Association, THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED SS 
Woolworth Building, New York City (Abbreviated) 
Gentlemen: I believe that a sportsman should ‘e 
Ienclose$.......... to cover a year’s membership in the Associ- 1. Never in sport endanger human life. b 
cone a a ; : 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. >, 
ation and a year's subscription to the magazine viene below. 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work fer better laws, and up- y 
ote, oo ee hold the law-enforcing authorities. : ic 
Publication in American Game 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners, and also their 
Protective Association feelings. 
I ; $3.00 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. , 
SEE 2.50 6. Never be a fish-hog. Kw 
Outdoor Recreation... .... ..... 3.00 7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes by re- 
Sportsmen's Review (Wkly) (Trapehooting) 4.50 fusing to purchase trophies. 
Sportsman’s Digest .... , 50 8. Study and record the natura) history of game species in the interest 
Draw circle around publication wanted. of science, 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you haiti and 9. Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman. 


wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription, 
please mention that fact. Signed 





Combination offer includes a year’s subscription to “AMERICAN 
GAME", the Bulletin of the American Game Protective Association. TID sitesincnsenceannictisetnnsseinuinntnannienationianada 
Membership (including Bulletin) without magazines listed above, 
$1.00 up. Add 60 cents for Canadian postage ; $1.00 for foreign postage. ccanccenepsasenaetesensssnetse sesscisianecousessernenistanssessmangasnensdn <cnad 
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FOUR NEW 
PICTURES! 


The four pictures shown at the side are reproductions 
of the same paintings which were used as covers of 
recent issues of FIELD AND STREAM. After the ap- 
pearance of each of these pictures we received scores of 
requests for reproductions for framing; and accordingly 
we have had them made. 





They are absolutely faithful reproductions of the 
original paintings, in full colors, done by a newly per-: 
fected process. They are of great beauty, cannot be told 
from the originals except by close examination, and are 
on a fine grade of specially made, heavy, white paper. 
They are 914x114 inches, with a margin of 4 inches, or 
1344 x 1514 over all—the ideal size for framing. 


The picture of the setters is from an oil by the great- 
est living painter of hunting dogs, Percival Rosseau. The 
original is valued at several thousand dollars. The pic- 
tures of the quail, ducks and geese are from paintings by 
Lynn Bogue Hunt, who is regarded by many as the great- 
est of all artists who portray American game birds and 
wild. fowl. They were made especially for FIELD AND 
STREAM. 


We offer you a complete set (4) of these pictures— 


With a YEAR’S $ 75] 
SUBSCRIPTION, VAL: 
a 


new or renewal, for 








We guarantee these pictures to be fine and beautiful 
enough to merit hanging in the den, dining-room, bed- 
rooms or halls of the finest homes. If you do not agree 
with us, if you are disappointed in them for any reason at 
all, return them to us and we shall refund your money 
immediately without question. 


We know of no pictures which would be more appro- 
priate for hanging on the walls of hunting club, yacht 
club or any other club whose members care anything 
about our game birds. For a few pennies you can make 
your club a present which every member will thank you 
for, if you have no room for them at home. 


If you are a subscriber for FIELD AND STREAM you 
doubtless intend to renew when your subscription expires. 
By doing it now you may obtain these four lovely pic- 
tures for only 25 cents extra. If you are a newsstand 
buyer we point out the fact that by accepting this offer, 
you will receive the next 12 issues and these four pictures 
for 25 cents less than the 12 issues alone will cost you 
if bought from a newsdealer. 


And here is another suggestion— 








Get a subscription from a friend 
($2.75) and send it with 25 cents 
of your own ($3 altogether) and 
we'll send the magazine to him and 
a set of the pictures to each of you!! 





FIELD AND STREAM 
45 West 45th Street 
New York, N.Y. 
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Razor Pull 
Banished 


a 


Softened by this new method every hair 


receives a sharp clean cut...no 


catching or dragging 











QUICKLY, this new-type lather goes deep down 


to the base of your beard and soaks it soft with 


moisture right where the razor does its work 


ERE are two of the 
most remarkable 
photographs ever made 
under the lens of a micro- 
They explain the 
and effect of “ra- 
zor pull” in a way that 
words can never de- 
scribe. These are not 
drawings, but actual -hotomicrograph of 
hair that we 4s not 
photomicrographs. softened at the bas 

Phe y show clearly and vote how the razor 

aped, leaving a 
convine ingly why a Col- vageed edas 
gate shz ive 1S alw avs SO 
remarkably smooth and comfortable. 

Note the hair at the ri ght cut off cle an 
and smooth. Contrast it with the jagged, 
nicked, and broken hair at the left. 

Phe sharply cut hair was properly soft- 
ened at the base. The other was improper- 
ly softened. Here the razor, seeking a soft 
spot, slid up along the hair, jumped, 
and scraped. “Razor pull” was 


sce ype. 
cause 


dragge d, 
the result 
The cause of “Razor Pull” 

When the beard is softened at the base by 
the Colgate lather, the razor glides across 
vour face, cutting the hairs off at almost 
right angles close to the skin surface. This 
gives a smooth, close shave with a feeling 

of comfort. 

But if you do not saturate the Lase of the 
beard with moisture, the razor meets with 
resistance. It slides along the hair until a 
soft spot 1s reached. Then 
the hair is cut at a very acute 
angle —leaving a rough, ragged 
edge. 

This, 

rentih« 
4 use of 
No shaving 


according to eminent 
authority, is the real 
“razor pull.”” (Note: 
cream, however 

City 


COLGATE & CO., Depr. 
the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 


Name 


Addre 


eficient, can make up for 
a dull razor.) 


What happens when 
you shave? 


If you could look at your 
beard through a powerful 
mic roscope you would see 
each hair covered with a 
coating of natural oil. 

But for shaving, this oil 
film must be removed be- 
fore you can soften the 
beard. That is because water ts the real 
softening agent, and oil stops moisture 
penetration. 

Colgate chemists have found a scientific 
wav to break up this flm of oil. The in- 
stant Colgate lather reaches your beard, 
it clears away the oil surface — dissolves it 
into countless tiny particles. (This is what 
chemists call emulsification.) 


* * * 


Photomicrograph of 
hairthat was prop 
erly softened at the 
base with Colgate 
lather. Note the 
sharp, clean cut. 


After the oil has been removed, the beard 
is ready to soak up the moisture. 


Softens 
the beard 
_at the base _ 


146-J,581 Fifth Ave ., New York. 


ss 


Please send me 





ORDINARY LATHER 


Photomicrograph of lath- 
er of an ordinary shaving 
cream surrounding single 
hair. Large dark spots are 
air— white areasare water. 
Note how the large bub- 
bles hold air instead of 
water against the beard. 


COLGATE LATHER 


Photomicrograph pre 
pared under identical con- 
ditions shows fine, closely 
knit texture of Colgate’s 
Rapid-Shave Cream lath- 
er. Note how the small 
bubbles hold water in- 
stead of air close against 
the beard. 


r x r 


Colgate’s is shaving cream in concen- 
trated form—super  water-absorbent— 
making a lather of the finest texture. 

In this lather, the bubbles are smaller, 
thus providing two distinct advantages: 
(1) Small bubbles hold more ‘water and 
much less air; they give more points of 
moisture contact. (2) They permit greater 
penetration down to the base of the beard. 


Softens the beard at the base 


Some lathers merely cover the horny sur- 
face of your beard. Others go partly 
through. But with Colgate lather, thou- 
sands of clinging, moisture-laden bubbles 
quickly penetrate deep down to the base 
of the beard, right where the razor does 
its work. They bring and hold an abun- 
dant supply of water in direct contact with 
the bottom of every hair. 

Thus the entire beard becomes wringing 
wet—moist and pliable —softened at the 
base, where the razor does its work. 

In addition, Colgate lather lubricates 
the path of the razor—lets it glide across 

, -your face without catching 
=== or dragging. And it leaves 
* your skin cool and comfortable 

throughout the day. 


Est. 1805 
NEW YORK 
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